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' P K fi F A C E. 

To The First Edition. 


The Darsanas represent the foundations of (1) 
The Plij'sical, (2) The Natural, and (3)The Biological 
Sciences not only of Hiudusthau but of the whole 
world They deal with the origin of the Universe and 
its evolution and involution. I am very happy to 
haVe^iad this great opportunity of studying these 
sciences for the purpose of understanding the 
basic foundations of Aayurveda. 

Although this book may not satisfy the great 
scholars (the Pandits) of Hiudusthau, I hope it will 
be useful to the multitude of people who wish to 
study these ancient sciences which were responsible 
for its high civilization. I am sure that it will be 
of great value to the Aayurvedic student to whom 
a knowledge of these preliminary sciences is 
absolutely necerssary. 

I am greatly indebted to many authors from 
whose articles the valuable information contained 
in this book has been obtained and to the Sri 
Ramakrishua Centenary Committee for giving me 
permission to quote freely from their momentous 
work via, ‘The Cultural Heritage of India. 

. 1 

" J Dr. A. Lakshmt Path 
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character. 7 The • Darsanas reviewed are '1. -The 
Ch4arvaaka S} r stem 2 . The Baudha S 3 7 stenr 3. • The 
Arhata or Jaina System 4. The Raamaauuja System 
5. The Poorna-prajna (Madhva) S} ? stem- 6 . The 
Nakulisa-Paasupata S 3 7 ’stem- 7. The Saiva S 3 r stem 
8 . The Prat 3 ^abhijna or Recognitive System 9. The 
Rasesvara or Mercurial S 3 7 stem 10. The Vaiseshika 
or Auluk 3 7 a .S 3 r stem-l 1 . The Akshapaada or N 3 7 aa 3 7 a 
S 3 r tem.i- 12. The Jaimiuiya System or Meemaamsaa, 
13. The Paaninee 3 r a‘System-fl 4 .- Saaukhya System. 
15. The Paatanjala-or -Yoga S 3 r stem. 16 The Vedaanta 
or S 3 7 stem of Samkaraachaar 3 T a. 

Saankl^a aphorisms of Kapila translated 
by James R. Ballantyne E L. D. (1885) and Sankhya 
Kaarikas of Eeswarakrishna, - translated b 3 7 John 
Davis (1S94) were both published in the above series. 

An English translation of the Sanskrit text 
of The Saankhva Tatva Koumudi of Vaachaspati 
Misra b}* Gangnath Jha M. A. F. T. S. was published 
for the Bombay Theosophical Publication Fund by 
Tukaaraam Taatya F.T.S. in 1 896. 

The Six S 3 r stems of Indian Philosoph 3 r b 3 7 
Max Muller is a well known publication. In 
Sanskrit and in the provincial languages, there 
are numerous booksjto which references have been 
made in our Telugu edition of Darsanas. 

" ■ AAYURVEDA- AND DARSANAAS. , 

>. Ihe Science of Aa 3 r urveda is based . upon 


t^fROfeUdrioNj Aaym'vccia and Darsanas, ; 


tlie fundamental sciences called '* Darsanas 
Darsanas include all sciences, physical, ’ mental, 
intellectual and spiritual. These Darsanas were 
studied in India as part of general education of every 
student. One has to be well - up in tbe-'Sanskrit 
language aud then only hecan study these sciences 
from original sources. The*five compulsory subject^ 
(Vidyaas) in all universities were l.'Sabda Vidyaa - 
gi'ammar and literature, 2. Silpa Vidyaa - manual 
training in arts and crafts including ; mathematics, 
3. Chikitsaa Vid} 7 aa-The science of medicine,' k. Hetu 
Vidj'-aa - Logic and philosophy, 5. Aadhy^ktma 
Vidyaa - Spiritual science. These formed the Vobrs^ 
of study of every student in Hindustan. Just as they 
should now have a certain proficiency of the English 
language and an elementary knowledge of natural 
sciences, before they can proceed to the medical 
stud} 7 , so . also a knowledge of Sanskrit and of .these 
fundamental sciences (Darsanas) is necessary, for the 
understanding of the principles of , Aayurveda/ 
In fact, this premedical course was compulsory 
for every Vaid} 7 a in Susruta’s days — 

Ekam saastraniadfieeyaano na vidyaaehchaastra 
nischayam, tasmaat bahusrutah saastram 
vijaaneeyaat, cfiikitsakafi (S. Su. 4—7) lei 

By a study of a single Saastra a man can never 
Catch the 'true import of this science of medicine. 
Therefore a physician should study as many '-allied 
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branches, of science, of philosophy as possible. For 
explanations of truths and .principles quoted, from 
other branches of science and only incidentally 
discussed in the present work,. the student is referred 
to the expositions, made .by the masters of those 
sciences, since it. is impossible to deal with all 
branches of science in a single book and within 
so short a compass. 

“ Naliyekasmin Saastre .-sakyahsarva saastraaiiaam 
avarodhah Kartum (Sus. Su. 4-5 ) 

Darsanas are Saastras, -where well reasoned 
attitude of the -human being towards the world is 
explained according to -the Hindus. They are mainly 
six* consisting of -3 groups. The}^ are partly 
sciences and partfy philosophies according to 
our modern conception. 

(1) NYAAYA - VAISESHIKA. 

These deal mainly with physics, chemistry 

and other material sciences and include reasoning 
or logic. Metaphysical studies or search for 
knowledge of God, however, formed the ultimate 
aim of the study of these saastras also. 

* (2) SAANKHYA - YOGA. 

Saankhya- Yoga deals mainly -with the 
mmtal sciences, as will be explained below. .-The 
material aspects of study were not neglected even here.- 

13) POORVA AND UTTARAMEEMAAMSAA. 
These relate mainly to the exposition of 

\\n Brahman (Unive^ spirit), The. QVm 


(Introduction) Object of Stndjdng Darsanas. 5 


Purvameemaamsaa is right action (Karma kaanda) 
under the supreme authority of the Vedas. 
Utlarameemaamsaa or Vedaanta is more directly 
based upon the Upanishads. Its main object is to 

explain that there is in realit}^ onfy one Existence^ 
Non-Dualism. 

THE OBJECT OF STUDYING DARSANAS. 

• The object of all philosophical, studies in 
Hindustan has been the acquisition .of the 
knowledge of the eternal theme of Indian spiritual 

thought, namely, to seek, know and realise, “the 
One in the .many ”. 

The word Darsana, is derived from the 
root Darsa which means “ to see". Darsrna means 
seeing, looking or sight. It also means the eye, the 
mirror and knowledge- especially religious. Here, 
Darsana means a Saastra - science - knowledge or 
philosophy. The Darsanas are primarily divided into 
2 classes-Aastika Darsanas, which accept the 
authority of the Vedas-and Naastika Darsanas, which 
do not '.accept their authority. The Aastika Darsanas 
are generally counted as six and are called the Shat- 
Darsarias. They 1 are (I) Nyaajm (2) Vaiseshika 
(3) r Saaukkya (4) Yoga, (5) Meemaamsaa (6) Vedaanta. 
The Nastika Darsanas are chiefly, [1] Cbaarvaaka 
Darsana. [2] Bauddha Darsana [3] Jaina Darsana.There 

are other Darsanas like -Raseswara Darsana,. 
Paasupata, Saiva'and Saakta Darsanas which were 

j’ecpgnjsed.Fysteffls of philosophy in Hindustani 


CHAPTER it 

Nyaaya Vaiseshlka* 

[ Contents:— [ 1 ] Nyaaya, [ 2 ] ' Vaiseshika, 
[3] Navya Nyaava. ] 

m ' ; 

NYAAYA SYSTEM. . 

[Contents: — N} 7 aa 3 r a System-The Scope of 
Nyaaya - Five Avaj r avas - Sixteen- Padaarthas - 
Pramaana - Prame 3 ^a - Jeevaatma - Paramaatmaa - 
Sareera - Organs of sense - Mind - Moksha.] 

Nyaaj'a sj-stem was formulated by Gautama 
( Not Gautama Buddha ) This is also called 

Akshapaada Darsana. 

THE SCOPE OF NYAAYA. 

The term Nyaaya-meaus analysis. The Nyaa}^a 
system of teaching is devoted to the exposition of 
a system of logic and enunciation of the methods 
whereby truth maj 7, be ascertained by the logical 
process of examination and analysis. Western 
Scholars, therefore, generally accepted it as logic 
and ignored the philosophical and 'metaphysical 
aspects of the teachings of Nyaaya. The system has 
in fact a dual object being partly a school of logical 
analysis and partly also of philosophical and 
metaphysical reasonings. Many are inclined to the 
view that the Greek Schools of Philosophy were 
iudchtocl to t]ic early Hipdu system, 



Introduction} 


• Sixteen Pftdnartlias 


1 


Together with the Vaiseshiha, the Nyaaya 
adheres to the atomic theory of the universe. But 
the most important part of Nyaaya is to classify 
and enumerate tlie various things in the world. 
The subject matter of proof, finding out what the 
fundamental classes of things are under which all 
the substances in the world can be classified, as 
a result of the gradual evolution of things in 
the lower orders into things in the higher orders, 
and finding out what their nature and qualities 
are; and how other things came into existence out 
of these things, and how all these things can be 
proved, and all such other questions are included 
in Nyaaya philosophy. ( Geeta 'Rahasya. Vol. 1.7, ) 
FIVE AVAYAVAS. 

The Hindu Syllogism of Gautama consists of 
five parts or propositions viz. (1) Pratijna- the 
promise, (2) Hetu- the proof, (3) Odaaharana- the 
illustration, (4) Upanaya - the application of the 
proof, (5) Nigamana- the conclusion. These are 
called the five AYayavaS. The western syllogism 
consists of only three parts of the proposition, 
namely, the two premises and the conclusion. 

SIXTEEN PADAARTHAS. 

The Nyaaya School holds that the logical 
method, of ascertaining truths was by the application 
of the sixteen categories or PadaaFtllaS - -the topics for 
discussion. These topics are I. Pramaana means pf 
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knowledge, 2. Prameya- objects of enquiry, 3 Samsaya- 
doubt, 4. Prayojana - purpose. 5. Bristaanta- 
illustration, Sidftaanta- dogma or determinate truth, 

7. Avayava - syllogism or- argument, 8. TarKa- 
confutation, 9. Nirnaya-ascertainment, 10. Vaada 
discussion, 11. Jalpa - wrangling and hairsplitting* 
12. Vitanda cavilling or raising objections, 13. 
Hetvaabhaasa- fallacy, 14. Cllhala- perversion or unfair 
ambiguity, 15. Jaati- futile objections, 16 Nigraha 
sthaana- conclusion or the confounding of an 
adversary. - 

The student is trained and drilled until ho 
thoroughly understands the nature and use of 
these sixteen topics. Of these, the first two are the 
chief; the others are only subsidiary and indicate the 
. course which a discussion may take from the setting 
forth- of a doubt to the final confutation of 
the doubt. 

PRAMAANA. 

(Means of Knowledge). 

The means of knowledge according to this 
Saastra, are four-1. Pratyaksfia- direct perception 
through the senses, 2. Amimaana - inference, 

3. Upamaana-aualogy, and 4. Aapta- Vaskya reliable 
evidence. This is also called Ssbda which 
includes the testimony 0 f the Vedas - the revealed 
knowledge or tradition. - 
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PRAMEYA. 

The Prameya or objects of- knowledge nre:-^ 
I. Atniaa- the Soul, 2, Sareera- the body, S.Inflriya- 
the senses, 4. Artfia - the objective world, 
5. Buddlli-the intellect, 6, Manall - the mind, 
7. Pravritti- action, 8. Dosha- Error, 9. Pretyabhaava- 
disembodied states or transmigrations, .J0.\PhaIa- 
the fruit or retribution, II, Duklia-paiu, 12. Apavarga- 
freedom or emancipation of the Soul. 

JEEVAATMA. 

According to the Nyaaya, the soul 
( jeevaatmaa ) is individual in each person and 
separate from the bod}' and senses. It is the seat 
of knowledge and feeling. It is eternal in duration 
(Nitya). Icllha - (desire), Dvesha (aversion),- SukflH-' 
(pleasure), Bllkha - (pain), and Jnaana- (knowledge^ 
imply the existence of soul, which is a substance 
(Dravya). It is the substratum, in which these 
several qualities reside. The soul experiences the 
fruit (Phala) of good or bad deeds (Karma). 

PARAMAATMAA. 

The supreme soul (Paramaatmaa) is One. 
Jt is the seat of eternal knowledge, the maker or 
former of all things. 

SAREERA. 

The body Sareera is the seat of efforts i. e. 
Prayatna and of the organs of senses. By association 
with the bod}', the soul has the feeling of pleasure 
and pain. The body is Paanchabhautika. 

ORGANS OF SENSE. 

The five external organs are not modifications 
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of consciousness (Aiiailkaara) as tile SSStlkhyS 
philosophy teaches us, but are formed of SthOOla- 
.Prrba - 'fiabaabhootas - PrittiYi, Aapa, Teja, Vaayu, 
Aakaasiia, corresponding to the senses of Ghraana, 
iRasa, Roopa, Sparsa and Sabda. The sixpadaarthaas 
of the Vaiseshika are thus placed under 
objects of senses. 

, ' • THE MIND. 

There is the sixth sense <! Antarindriya” 
[Internal organ] F.1BR3S- Mind. By union with the 
•external senses, the mind produces the knowledge 
of exterior objects. Its office is to separate the 
sensations and to present them singly to the soul. 
.Hence it is that the soul does not receive more than 
one sensation or rather perception at the same 
instant. The Manas is minutely small as an atom 
[Anil]: for otherwise, it might come in contact with 
many things and cause many sensations at one time. 
It is eternal (Nitya) and distinct from both^the 
soul and tbe bodv. 

MOKSHA. 

Moksha is deliverance from Pain (Dukha- 
chwam a). The soul attains deliverance by knowledge, 
by mec baling on itself, by not earning fresh merits 
or demerits through action springing from desire 
and b}’’ becoming free from passion through 
knowledge of evil inherent in objects. 

For further information the reader is referred to the 
original work Nyaaya Sooiras by Qcatama in Sanskrit, to 
Saradarsana Sangraha in English or Nyaaya Darsana in 
lehgn in Vol. I, Settisn U } in oar Series and Tarka Sangrah 
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with Commentary by AmambUothn also in Tcltigu ami many Sanskrit 
books on the subject, 

[ID 

THE VAISESHIKA SYSTEM. 

[Contcnls:~Thc Vaiseshika S} - stem -The six. 
categories - Dravya - Atomic theory-Aarambha 
vaada- Seswaravaada- Guna- Manas- Gurutwa- Kaala 
Dik - Karma - Saamaanya - Visesha - Samavaajm- 
Abhaava - The Theor}' of Atomic Agglomeration- . 
Peelu Paakavaada - Pithkara Paaka vaada - The Scope 
of Vaiseshika Darsana.] 

The Vaiseshika system is supplementary to that 
of Gautama [Nyaaya], coinciding with it in the' 
main, but differing from it in allowing only two 
methods of proof [Pramaana] - (i. e.,) 1. PratjmJksha 
(Perception) and 2. Anumaana (inference) and in its 
arrangement of the objects of knowledge (Prameya). 

THE SIX CATEGORIES. 

There are in this system six . categories or 
Predicaments (Padaarthas) 1. Dravya-thing or sub- 
stance 2. Guna-quality/3. Karma-action; 4. Saamaanya 
— community, or genus, 5. Visesha - Particularity, 
6.Samavaaya.-the co-inherence or intimate connection 
of constituent parts. A seventh namely Abbaava- 
non-existence or negation was added later, 

(1) DRAVYA. 

Dr&vya-The first 'category, namely . Dravya 
is sub-divided into nine-divisions 1. Prithvi-earth, 2. 
Aapa* water, 3> Teja* light, 4. Vaayti-air, 5. Aakaasa 
& Kaah'tlme, 7\ pik^ace, S, Aatma-Eoul, 
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9rMana-mmd. Of these Prithvi, Aapa, Teja, Vaayu 
and Mana are “Anu” (Atomic), tlie others are 
‘Vibhu’ (everpervading). The atoms are round, ex- 
tremely minute, incapable of division, invisible, 
eternal in themselves but not in aggregate forms. 

Theji- have individuality, a specific difference 
[Visesha] from which the name Vaiseshika has been 
derived. Light, for example, is formed by the 
aggregation of luminous atoms. And other substances 
are also formed in a similar manner. These atoms 
combine by two in an aggregate called ‘Dxyanuka’. 
The 3 r again combine and thus form aggregates called 
“Trasarenu”, which comes within the range of our 
sight as a mote in the sun-beam. They are innu- 
merable and are perpetually united and disintegrated 
and reunited and re-disintegrated by particular 

unseen force called Adrishta. 

ATOMIC THEORY. 

The followers of Kanaada are known as 
Kaanaadas. In their opinion the root cause of the 
world is atoms. The definition of atoms given by 
Kaiiaada as above, and the one given by the 
western scientists is almost the same. When after 
dividing and sub-dividing things, you come to the 
stage when division is no more possible, you have 
reached, the atom or Paramaanu (Parama Anu) i, e, 
the ultimate entity.. As these atoms coalesce, they 
acquire a new quality as the result of the union 
and new things are created, There are also atoms 

of the mind and of the body and when these unite, 
'* mult?, ? 1 
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AAR A MB! !A VAADA. 

The fundamental atoms of Prilhvi have four 
qualities namely - Gandha, Rasa, Roopa and Sparsa. 
Those of A a pa have the last three qualities; those 
of Tcias the last tv. o: these of Yaayu only the las£ 
one. In this wav the entire universe is from the 
very beginning filled with permanent and Subtle 
atoms. There is no other root cause of the world 
except the atoms. The commencement (Aarambba)' 
of the mutual coalition or union of the original and 
permanent atoms, results in all the percepts. is 
is technically known as “Aarambba Vaada’ , Theory 
of Commencement. Some followers of t is c 
do not go beyond the atoms. 

SESWARA VAADA. 

There: is a story, that when one of the 
Vaiseshikas was, at the motheut of his ea , 3 
to utter the name of God,- he uttere t e ^ r 
"Peelavah, Peelavah, Peelavah : e cr t, 00 f : 

Atoms’.’. Nevertheless other- followers of thl ~ . 

believed that Isvara (God) is responsi e or . • 

about the fusion 'or union of the- atoms. y. 

that way, complete the ^ 1 V aadis’ h . 

the ; universe. • They are called S 

They say that the universe must ha ve a ’ 
maker, because it is an effect like a jar ^ 
ie-' implied that the creative; -mind fflUB . Un- 
created, by a power possessing like , qua r . 

iafmiteiy fcigkw 
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It will thus be seen that the atomic theory 
advanced by modern scientists (Dalton theory) is 
not at all modern. The theory of Dalton was 
exploded by the evolution theory of Darwin. In the 
same way, the Saanbya philosophy has put into the 
back-ground, the theories of Kanaada. 

The Kanaada School could not satisfactorily 
explain, how activity was first imparted to atoms. 
They could not also explain how the rising 
pradation of successive evolution of life in trees, 
animals and man came into existence, nor could they 
explain how living matter was derived out of 
non-living matter. This was done in ancient India 
by the Saankhya theoiy of evolution. See below. 

(2) GUNA . 

Guua- The second category, namely Guna 
is translated as qualit}\ The qualities are twenty four. 
1. Roopa- Colour, 2. Rasa - Taste, 3. Gandka-Smell, 
4. Sparsa- Touch, 5. Sanklya-Number, 6. Parimaana- 
Dimension, 7. Prithaktva- Individuality, 8. Samyoga- 
Coujunctiou. 3. Vibhaaga - Disjunction, 10. Paratva- 
Priority 1 1. Aparatva-Posteriority 1 2. Buddhi -Intellect, 
13.Sukha-Pler.sure, 14. Dukha-Pain, 15. -Icchha-Desire, 
16. Dvesha - Aversion, 17. Prayatna- Volition, 18. 
Gurutwam- Gravity, 19. Dravatvam- Fluidity. 20. 
Sneha- yiscidity, 2L Samskaara-Self-»reproduction 
(or restitution including motion, elasticity and 
memory) 22, Sabda - Sound, 23. Dharma- Merit 
p.ud 24, Adhafnla^Gmerit, 


, kight and heat are considered as only 
different forms of the same substance, so also 
electricity' and magnetism. The direct hirtrum cut of 
vision is a raj* of light proceeding from the pm.-il 
of the eye to the object seen. This ray of light 4s 
not ordinarily visible, as the brightness of a torch 
is not seen when the Sim shines. This 'ray of light 
which is not seen in the sunlight, may be seen at 
night in the eye of a cat or other animal watching 
for its prey. Aakaasa (Ether) is uncompounded, 
infinite and eternal. It is not atomic (Vibhu). It is 
known only frv inference. It has the quality of 
conducting sound which is caused by means of a 
■portion of Ether (Aakaasa) confined in the hollow 
of the ear and endowed with an occult virtue. 


MANAS. 

The Manas (mind) is considered to be 
exfremely small as an atom (Ann) and thus only 
one sensation is conveyed to the soul at one time. 

• It is eternal and distinct from both soul and body r 
with which it is only conjoined. 

GURUTVA. 

Gurutva, (gravity) is the peculiar cause of a 
body falling to the ground. It effects Bhoo • and 
'Aapa' Dravyaas. Lightness is not a distinct quality 
but only the negation of Gurutva. 

KAALA. 

Kaala (time) is inferred from the relation 
of priority (Bhoota) and subsequence (Bhavishyat) 
other than that of place. This is marked^ by the 
association qf objects with the Sun s revolution ugd 
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is measured ,by Kshaua, Bina, Rutu, Samvatsara 
and so on. , ■ ' 

THE THEORY OF ATOMIC AGGLOMERATION. 

According to Vaiseshika Darsana the whole 
•universe is constituted of atoms. „ “Kaarana Guna 
Poorvakah Karya Guno Drishatah” The properties 
that exist in the causative factor are found in. the 
.resultant factor. Every atom has some special 
properties and the properties of a substance which 
is constituted of these atoms would, develop the 
same properties as are contained in the atoms. 

In a big tank waves arise on jts tops by winds. These 
waves are not structurally different from tho water below. When 
you compare a bit of the wave to the huge quantity otf water, 
that i3 contained in the tank, it is like a very small -particle. 
However small they may be, these particles are the same as the 
water contained in the tank. Similarly, the whole Brahmaanda or 
Universe consists of minute particles, which make up the \^hole. 

There are two theories explaining how these particles 
combine with each other. One is called Peclupaaka Vaada” 
chemical theory, and the other is called Pittharapaaka Vaada, 
physical theory. 

Peelupaaka Vaada. (Chemical Theory) 

Pcelu means an atom. (Paramaanu). Two atoms combine 
together to form a ‘’Dvyanuka". Three "Dvyamikaas" combine 
together and form “ Tryanuka . Four 'Trymtkaas combine to form 
“ChaLiramika . Since the atoms are mathematically the smallest 
entities, they have no sides. When one atom joins the other, they 
become one again, and thus they enlarge, and become ” Iryamikaas , 
Chakirarukaas, Paachanukaas, etc. The whote ’world consisting 
of buildings, trees, mountains, stars, and everything else, is formed 
b\ ^ different combinations qf these atomic bodies. The 
diftcrer.liation in • the colour and .consistency, roughness or 
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smoothness etc. of different suhMnnccs like pots -and cioths'isduo 
to "hat is called Pii.ifuil'kcda — difference in chemical combination. 

. r example. according to the Vai<csliilcn system, when a pot 
is nkctl. clinnf.es take place in its constitution just ns they take 
P ace when cooking food. When these changes take place by thfe 
conjunction of fire, the subvtanccs which form the clay nre reduced 
°\sn *° their "Dvynnuka" stage. Tlien the “Dvyanulfn stage is 
a so destroyed. The atoms constituting the " Dvynnuka separate 
and recombine into a ’'Dvynnuka" possessing different properties 
such as colour, touch etc,. It takes nine moments for the 
consummation of (he whole change. In the first 
foment, the "Dvynnuka" is destroyed. In the second 

moment, the original black colour is destroyed. In the third 
moment, the n'ew red or other colour is generated by the contact 
'sith heat. In the fourth moment, by virtue of some unknown 
°rce from the conjunction of a soul possessing merit (i. e) from 
a kind of initiative tendency in the atom for the production of, a 
new substance, these atoms combine to form a new substance, The 
new substance is started. In the fifth moment, the atom separates itself 
from its old status (i. e.) from its former place. In the sixth moment, 

,- t cuts itself off. In the seventh moment, it combines with another 
ntom. In the eighth moment, the t«o atoms combine and become 
Dvyanuka again". In the ninth moment, the properties, 
s uch as colour which exist in the atom appear in 
the new "Dvyanuka". Thus, in these nine moments the dar an 
unbaked clay pot is converted into the red and^ baked poj. 
This transformation is caused by what is called Peelupaa a, 
chemical change in the atoms of the origmal substance, ibis 
is according to Vaiseshika doctrine,* 

Thus the Vaiseshikas hold that when a jar is baked, the 
black jar is destroyed, its several compounds o two 
&c.. .being destroyed; the action of the fire then pro uces ^ 
red colour in the separate atoms, and* joining these into ne h 
compounds, eventually produces a new red jar. T o excee 8 
rapidity the steps prevents the eye's detecting the change o 
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the jars. The followers of the Nyaaya maintain that the fire 
penetrates into the different compounds of two or more atoms, 
and , produces its effects on these compounds, and thereby changes 
not the jar but its colour etc. The jar is still the same jar, 
only, it is red hut not black. 

Pittharapaaka. (Physical change). _ 

According to the Nyaaya system, it is considered that 
the transformation of one substance into another takes place by a 
physical change in the molecules. The pot when it is baked, 
changes its colour and other qualities without giving up its 
molecular structure. Pitthara means a pot. Since it is considered 
that the changes take place in the pot itself aud not in the atoms, 
.this theory is called 'Pittharapaaka Vanda’. The pot is the same 
as the one that is baked. It did not lose its identity.. The different 
constituents or Pittharaas need not undergo destruction, but they 
undergo a transformation. A Pitthara (molecule) consists of two 
or more atoms. There are numerous pittharaas (or molecules) in 
the pot. Since everyone of the particles which constitute the pot 
is black, the pot appears to be black in -the beginning. These 
particles change their colour when baked into red. And there are 
also other changes like roughness in their properties. The Nyaaya 
system says that whatever changes are said to take place 
according to Vaiseshika theory take place in the 
molecule only and that there is no need for the destruction of 
the molecules into their Atomic constitution. Both in the first 
and the second arrangement, the atoms are the same but they 
have only changed their chemical or physic?] character. 

Take 1 ime stone, coral and pearl - all these three yield 
lime, (calicium oxide) when burnt. But their medicinal and bio- 
chemical properties on living bodies are different. The pearl 
lime is known to be coobng whereas shell lime is known to be 
heating, caustic, and comparatively destructive to the living tissues. 
Charcoal, graphite and diamond are all made up of carbon. But 
they have different properties. It was recently demonstrated that 
particles of charcoal when mixed with molten iron 

and sudd mly sttled to a very low temperature, 
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bccomc changed into particles of diamond by a change in their, 
molecular structure. 

It is said in the Vedaas, that the whole universe is 
produced by (he "Pnnka" (chemical changes) caused by the, 
rays cf the sun. , 

" Sooryo marccchi maaihaiic Sarvasmaaih bhuvanaa ihaihi, 
T is}'aa!t paaka Vises bena." The purgative and other properties 
of croton on other drugs are of the atoms (peelus), contained 
in them. 

This theory of the Nyaya Vaiseshika of the causation 
of the universe is called the Theory of Atomic Agglomeration 
in contrast with Parinaama Vanda - the Theory of Evolution 
and Vivartha - Vaada-the Theory of Illusion of the other 
Darsanaas. ( see Sannkhya and Advaita). ‘ 

Influence cf Kaala. " ‘ ; 

L v / * 

Kaala (time) is an entity that has to be taken into 
consideration when dealing with chemist! or physical changes. 
Take for instance a raw mango. It may be ripened- into a fruit 
either slowly , or quickly according, to; the rapidity of Paaka or 
Bio-chemical changes that' take place during the transformation 
of the raw fruit into a ripe one. . , . 

1. You may envelop the fruit in a heap of bay, thereby 
giving it the heat necessary for its. ripening slowly and also to' 
exclude to a certain extent the cold air, which retards the ripening. 

2. You may place the fruit in the hot sun till it gets r/pened. - 

3. You may keep the fruit in the hearth or a hot air 
chamber. Although the fruit gets ripe, by all the three processes 
the taste, colour and the other qualities differ to a great extent. 
This is due mainly to the time that is allowed for the chemical, 
changes under the three different conditions. 

■ Enveloped in hay the fruit takes its own time and a good, 
taste and colour develop in it, 

Expose it to hot sun the (Vail rip?n| quicker but lliQ 

qualities ate different 
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Expose it to the direct heat in the -'hearth, it may ripen 
very much quicker and has again different porperties. In all 
these three conditions the main factor affecting the Paaka- 
chemical or Bio-chemical changes is time — Kaala. Thus the 
Hindu scientists considered Kaala one "of the most important 
factors in those changes. 

D I K. 

Dik is inferred from the relation of Priority 
or Sub-sequence other than that of time. It is de- 
duced from our notions of here and there. It is 
marked by our association with the four directions 
of East, West, North, and South-which again de- 
pend on the relation of the Earth’s movement round 
the Sun. East is the direction which is towards sunrise- 
West towards Sunset - North and South are 
towards North and South poles respectively. We 
may count the directions as four or six if we take, 
upper and lower as two directions. But Dik or 
space is one, Vibhu, all pervading and eternal. 
Praachyaadi Vyawahaam Heeturdik 
Saa Chcnkaa Vibhvee Nityacka {Tarka Sangraha) 
Dik or the position of atoms in space is also 
to he considered when their combinations and 
dis-integrations take place - For example - nearness 
of substances to each other or distance each 
from other makes a great difference in chemical 
combinations of different substances. 

The relative importance of the position of 
the atoms in space and the influence of direction 
(North or South pole etc.) on them have also to be 
t&w into account iu addition to heat and time,, ... 
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Thus ‘Heat* (Tejas) Kaala (time) and i. Dili 
(space) are therefore rightly included in DravyaS, 
(substances) because they possess certain Gunas 
(qualities). 

3. KARMA. 

3. Karma - (Action) is the third category. It 
is divided into five kinds - (1) Utkshepanam-upward 
movement, (3) Aakunchanam-contraction (4) Prasaa- 
ranam - dilatation (5) Gamanagamanam - motion in 
general. • ; a 

4. S AM AAN YA. 

1 Samaanya-The fourth category Samaanya 
(Communhy), is the source of our notion of genus. 
It usually devotes qualities common' to many 
objects. This is also called Jaati. Samaanya is : of 
two kinds, (1) the higher or genus (Para) and (2) 
lower or species (Apara). : 

5. VISESHA. 

Visesha - (Particularity) denotes single or 
simple objects devoid of community. These are 
Sbul, Time, Place and Aakaasa, and also Atoms in 
their ^ultimate 1 form. This Visesha is the distin- 
guishing feature of the Vaiseshika Philosophy; Its 
theory and doctrine is that all substances are 
composed of countless minute invisible atoms, 
from r , the combinations of which all forms of 
substances, physical and mental, arise and from 
the operation, of tvhich all phenomena take placet 
These combinations of the ultimate atoms are 
: temporary - and are subject to charge 
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destruction and alteration, so far as the . combi- 
nations are concerned, but tbe individual atoms, 
of course, can neither be destroyed nor changed 
nor altered in their nature. 

These atoms of Kanaada are similar to the 
corpuscles, Ions or Electrons of the modern 
western science. 

6. S A M A V A A Y A; 

6. Samavaaya - The sixth category or 
Padaardha of Vaiseskika is Samavaaya - ( Co - 
Inherence or Inseparable connection }• It denotes 
the connection of things that in their nature 
must be connected as long as they exist, as the 
yarn and the' cloth, of - which it is made. This 
inseparable union of Kanaada is rather of an 
abstract nature. Examples of Samavaaya are' 
the parts and the whole, the quality and the 
object which possesses the quality, action and 
the agent, atoms and substance, subject and 
object etc -( Vaiseshika Sut. Ch. 1— 1 1 ). In all 
these instances there is an inseparable connection 
between the members of each pair. 

7. ABHAAVA. 

Abhaava - A seventh Padaardha called 
Abhaava ( Negation or non-existence ) was added 
by later Vaiseshikas. The six categories men- 
tioned above are ' Bhaavas ’ ( existing ideas ) and 
the seventh is the negation of all these six. If 
„ have no ' Abhaava you cannot get the 
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ledge of that which is not a thing. Example:— 
the knowledge that there is ho pot. 

Abhaava is divided into two kinds: — 

Samsargaabhaava and Anyonyaabhaava. 

I. Samsargaabhaava is again of three kinds:- 

(1) Praagabhaava-(Negation which has no 
beginning but has an end). 

(2) Pradkvamsaabhaava - ( Negation with h 
beginning but no end) and 

(3) Atj’antaabhaava-absolute negation. 

(1) Praagabhaava is the negation of a thing 
antecedent to origination (i. e.,) before it existed; 
The negation of a pot before the pot is made. The 
negation ceases to exist as soon as the pot is made. 
It is therefore said to be without a beginning and 
with an end. 

(2) Pradhvamsaabhav - The negation of a thing 
after the thing is destroj^ed. The absence of a pot 
when the pot is broken. The negation is represented 
by the pieces of the broken pot. Pradhvamsaabhaava 
is negation subsequent to origination of a thing. 
It has a beginning but with no end. It begins as 
soon as the pot is broken and there is no end of 
this Abhaava. 

(3) Atyantaabhaava - (Absolute negation) 
means negation always. Example:- The son of a barren 
woman, the horns of the hare. These things never 
existed and never shall exist. This is without 
beginning and without end. 

The above three Abhaava s are included m 
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Samsargaabhaava. 

II, An3’0H3 r aabliaa3''a- (Negation of identit3 r ) 
is only of one kind. In two things that exist one 
of these things does not exist in the other: In pot 
(Ghata), there is no existence of cloth (Fata) and 
vice versa. 

Scope of Vaiseshika Darsana. 

- The scope of the Vaiseshika D&rsana is the acquisition 
of correct knowledge of the reality of pain and its' removal; 
"CharamaDakha Dhmmsa Lakshano Mokshah Jaayati." (Tarka 
Sangrah'a Deepika in Telugu P. 137) 

Pain raa, be due to Lternal causes or external causes. 
Some kinds of pain may be removed by the Vaidya temporarily 
or even .permanently but the pain caused by fear of death can be 
removed only by correct knowledge of the Supreme Being. 

Whoever wishes to escape from the reality of pain and 
whoever wishes to know the means of such escape — should learn 
that the knowledge of the Supreme Being is the true means 
of such escape. We have the authority of the Vedas for this 
statement. Swetaaswatara Upanishad VI-20 says:- 

*' When men shall roll up the sky as a piece of leather 
“ Then shall there be an end of pain, without the 
knowledge of Siva" (Deva), 

“Veda a Charmmral Aakaasam Veshiayishyanti Maamamh 
Tadaa Slvam [Dswn) Avijnaaya dukkhasyaante bhen’ishayati r . 
That means that without the knowledge of God, 
destruction of pain is not possible. Knowledge ctf God is obtained 
by Sravana, Manana, and Bhaavana-hecring, thought aud reflection 
of God. True Vaiseshika Siddhaanta is that Dukkha (pain) will 
be removed by correct knowl dge of the six Padaardhaas 
(Categories), 

Thought (Manana) depends upon inference (Anumaana), 
inference depends upon Vyaapti (Universal proposition) and 
the knowledge of Vyaapti depends upon the right understanding 
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of the 1 sis Padaa'rdhns (Categories).' Hence the saint Kannada 
tistnblishes the • six < categories in his tenfold treatise called 
Vaiseshiha Sutras, ‘ Kannada 1 is also called by another 
synonym ’Knnabhnlcsha -which means one who feeds on 
Kanaas or atoms. 

' 1 1 According to the Vnisesliikn,' -all objective knowledge 

consists’in the perception of things in their three categories - L 'e. 
Dravya, Gann or Kanmii Of the -three other categories Saamaanya 
abides in Dravya, Gunn and Karma. Saamaanya is of two kinds 
I. the Higher of Genus and 2 the Lower or Species." 1 Visesk a 
abides in - the' nine' eternal' substances, (Draygas). The s>xth 
category is coherence by which the parts of certain inseparable 
things are -1 held 'together 'in their respective • places, as quality 
and ■ the \)bje£t qualified ( Guna-Gunl ). n 

‘ ’i 1 Saamaanya or community has been defined as the source 
of' our notion ‘of genus (/aa#)- Saamaanya usually denotes 
qualities common to 'many objects and, in its 1 highest degree" it 
expresses only" existence (Sa#a), a property commdii to all B/iai'uaS. 

J 1 j ■ , *' M 1 I 1 , 

1 '"’Category is a term employed in the science of Logic 
and is'defiried as one 'of fhe highest ‘ classes to which the objects 
of 'knowledge oi* thought 'can be' reduced and by which they can 

arranged in a ‘system; an ultimate 'conception 1 . The term 
implies something absolute in nature, and not hypothetical or 
relative or admitting of 'exception; something filial. Aristotle 
,'made ten ^categories viz. 1 Substance (Drcny'a) 2. Quantity 
(ParwBaaRa), 3. Quality (G.Wa), 4. Relation (a kind of Sa/«avaa>'a). 
5. Action (Karma).' 6. Passion (a guna^of the mind). 7. Time 
(K&ula), 8. , Place {Dik),‘9. Situation fSthlli - a condition of the 
mind or place) 10.' Habit (Saa^mi'afo). 

This.rschool of philosophers distributed all the objects 
of our 'thoughts and ideas into the above genera or. classes 
whereas Kanarda .divided them ‘into six. categories viz.. Dr etj’a 
Quna, Karma ; Saamaanya, Visesha, and Samavbaya and distributed 
everything in! the, dyorld into these six. groups..' . 
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i '•--’-Shamaanya 'enables different things to.be denoted by 'one, 
natrie. ’Saamaanya raeka tvakaram " (Cha, Sut. 1-45). Saamaa* 
nya is that (dh'arma) which makes many things into one. Saamaa* 
nya is always responsible for increase of the bhaavas concerned 
whereas Viscslia is respousible for decrease of the same. In ~a 
case where Saamaanya ' and visesha bhavas (they may h&DravyaS, 
Ganas , or Kanmas)’ come together in exactly equal ’ proportions, 
there is neither increase nor decrease. 1 This is called thfe restore* 
tion.'of praxritii or ’ equilibrium. (Pravritti rubhayasya. Cha/- 

2-44-Ibid) • 

-For example, when we see a number of cows, eachindi* 
vidual cow is denoted by the word cow. But when we are 
dealing with a number of cows and a number of other animals* 
having distinguishing properties from the cows, we recognise 
the Gotwa (cowness) and speak of the class of cows asdbovine. 
Similarly when we see a number of horses, we recognise the 
Aswatwa (Horseness) i. e. the Dharma or properties common to 
all horses and classify them into the Equine class. But when we 
have to group the cows and horses together, we denote the 
greater group by the Animal class of Janiutwa and animalness 
is their common dharma. In this manner the grouping may go 
,on by classifying all Bhaavas (DravyaS, Gunns, and Karm&s) into 
larger or smaller groups or orders, genuses and species according 
to their common d/iamas(individual peculiarities or factors). -The 
larger grouping is denoted by Para Saamaanya and the smaller 
grouping by Apara Saniaanya. The largest grouping of all DravyaS, 
GunaS and KarntaS ends in only one group denoted by the word 
v \Saila i. e. existence. Saamaanya is thus classified info f two 
kinds viz. Para Saamaanya and Apara Saraaanya. 
Para signifies distant or greater groups and Apara nearer 
or smaller groups, Whereas Saamaanya is responsible for increase 
of the number of the constituents of each group, Visesha is 
responsible for decrease in the number of the constituent parts. 

“ Saamaanyam Vriddld Kaaranam, 

firaSahetufuc Yiseshascha, 

PrarUti rabhayasyaiu. • * (Sc. 1-44, Ibid),. , 
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> ; The 'above ‘hypothesis ; of things increasing'’ by addition ’<jf 

‘similar things' and -decreasing by the addition- of -dissimilac/things 
‘arid of the restoration of - equilibrium by the - uriidri 'of- similar 
J and' 'dissimilar -things in exact proportions ' ‘iis’: - one-i of :thb 
^fundamental hypotheses on which the 'science of’ Ayurveda 'is. based. 

According to Vaiseshikasj 'Dravyatwa-' (Substantiality) 
<is eternal, .although the Dravyas (substances) themselves iare some 
of dhem eternal (like A'akaasa) and -sbme.aof'them-, are' transitory 
; (like lotus). .Dravyatwa (jaati)) .exists ,-in intimate (Samavaaya) 
delation with the ' eternal, Aaka&sa,;as- well as with the transitory 
rictus but Dravyatwa does not exist- in intimate relation; with 
Jgandha (sriiell): because gandha is a guna.- (quality)- ; arid not a 
‘dravya. Dravya arid guna- have however intimate (Samavaaya) 
rrelation between themselves, -as, Guni-Guna. Again . Gunatwa , is 
the Saamaanya -Dharma ; of. Guna and. ^Karmatwa - is. ,fthe 
Saamaanya Dharma of Karma,-Satta (existence) is the. Saamaanya 
Dharma of all the three- namely, Dravya, Guna and Kartim. But 
, as the Karmas ; are all transitory, : Karmatwa is 3 only, -found in 
.the- Anitya . (transitory), state. , Dravyatwa and Gunatwa are 
Nitya. We have already --said ..that Saamaanya is of two 'kinds 
viz. Para is higher grouping and Apara, lower grouping.' Para 
: S’aamaanya ‘may be -composed -of'Dravya and Gun'a'or 'Guna and 
Karma or all together. Apara Saamaanya • is; ' composed- iof 
-comparatively -smaller groups. Grouping and regrouping .of 
'Dravyas, Gunas and Karmas. in higher or lower orders and 
species- are all included in this Para and Apara glassifications. 

Visesha or particularity, denotes single or simple objects 
devoid of community. These. simple objects are I. Soul. 2. Mind, 
'3. Time, '4. Space,' 5. Aakaasa and 6-9 the Atoms of the other 
four Bhootas — Pridhvi.- Aap., Tejas and Vaayu in their 
ultimate -forms. - 

Viseshaas are An ant a (innumerable). They aro indivisible 
'because they are countless and infinite, Viseshaas being single, 
they have.no genus, Take the Soul, ether, time all space, 

They are (u a..) infinite, Take the Atomio (anu) mmi\ 
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or the atoms of the four remaining DravyaS,, 'Prithvj, -Ap Tejas, 
and Vaayu, They are also indivisible 'because ;they, are ; supposed 
to be Ne plus uttra-theve is nothing further.' They- have reached 
the utter-most point and • as they have no parts, -they ;.are what 
they are by their own indivisible' nature, (Baliantyne translated) 
visesha as the ultimate difference, (l7 ,4 

The sixth category Samava'nya ’ f is r co-inherence- dr 
inseparable connection -of things that in- their nature :must be 
connected as long ns <they exist. 1 Samavaaya has no intimate 
relation (Samavaayatva) with itself i. e; it is hot 'possible’ to 
group samavaayas together into a' group or community as iwe 
do with Dravyaas. Gunaas or Karmas. Samavaaya is different 
from Samyoga. Samyoga or conjunction of things, being, a guna 
has gunatwa. Samavaaya belongs to the 6th category and Somyoga 
belongs to the 2nd category, viz., Guna, (see above). > 
Sa^aVaeJ’a Sattibaiidha abllaaVat, 

SamaVaai’O «a Jaalih. 

Both Samavaaya and Visesha are indivisible; Samavaaya 
is always one and is therefore indivisible .whereas" Visesha js 
Ananta (infinite) and is therefore indivisible. 

One must be able’ to nse off-band tbe 
intricate knowledge cf tbe six words (Padaardhas) 
any where and at any time. These words are 
throughout Aayurveda used as the ’ fundamental 
means of knowledge. Whatever other descriptions 
are found any where, without the use of these 
words, they are only elaborations of these six 
basic ideas. 


* Snrvndarsnna Sangrah. English, P, 148, 

The extract* given below are taken from the Cultural 
HertUg® of Indie Vol, 1, Wc acknowledge our gratitude to 

the yiAlhkiFL 
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; . " NAVY A NY A AY A. ~ ' - 

[CONTENTS :-Navya Nyaay’a-Synthesis of Nyaaya and 
Vaiseshika - Survey of "its Epistemology - Hetvaabhaasas- 
Anaikaantika - Viruddlia - Asiddha - Satpratipakska - Baadhita- 
Linguistic Problems - Upamaana - The place of God in the 
system of Philosophy-In ihe Vaiseshika Sutras - In the Nyaaya 
Sutras - Vaatsyaayana - Motive for Creatirn - God an 
intellectual principle - God, the Supreme Ruler - L;gicrJ 
Proof of God - Body of God - Relation of Body to Psychical 
Activities - God, An Indisputable Logical necessity - ’The 
Law of Karma-God, an Eternal Unifying force' - God is One- 
The Worship of God], . - ' , 

, .The system ; of Kanaada was later combined 

with the system of . Nyaaya and became one system. 
It is called Navya -■ Nyaaya or Tarka Saastra. 

■ Although in the earliest stages of their inception 
the schools of Nyaaya- and Vaiseshika held 
• independent positions both In epistemology and 
metaphysics, *it was recognized from the very 


1 * Metaphysics is the science that seeks to know what 

it is. that' really exists. It embraces Psychology, Ontology and 

Epistemology. - . . . .> . 

Psychology is that branch of knowledge which deals 

with the human soul (psyche) : also that knowledge of the 
mind which we derive from a careful examination of the facts 
of consciousness', the natural history of the mind. 

Onto’ogy (ontos being) : i he doctrine of being, i hat 

part of metaphysies which investigates and explains the nature 
of all things or existences, treating of whatever does 


nhd c a i? p f s X t emol.q g y (episteme-knowledge) The theory of 'the 

method or ground of knowledge, « . 

■ The ’words ontology, epistemology and metaphysics arc 
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beginning that tbe two schools bad veiy much in 
common and that their differences were of. minor 
importance. The later fusion of the Vaiseshika 
metaphysics with the Nyaaya epistemology ' was 
not an arbitrary or unnatural attempt at' a 
rapprochement, but was dictated by an inner logical 
necessity of giving a complete philosophy of realisin', 
with the deficiencies of each being made, good in 
a well-rounded synthesis. 

Though the professed objective of both the 
systems is to provide a clear cut formula for ithe 
achievement of salvation and ; freedom from the 
limitations of personal existence, this ultimate 
problem of salvation is forgotten and shoved '-into 
the hack-ground, 'for the time being, .in -the zeal 
for philosophical speculations. 

Of the 16 Padaardhas of 'Nyaaya, only the 
first one, namely Pramaana-the approved sources 
or instruments of knowledge received the most 
elaborate consideration at the hands of Gangesa 
in his Tatwa-Chintaamani, which forms the main 
foundation of Navy a - Nyaaya. Laterly, the interests 
of Navya - Nyaaya in Nadia (Navadweepa) were 
accordingly of the nature of epistemological 
enquiries, and the interests in metaphysics were 
purely of subsidiary character. The main energies 
were directed to questions of practical importance 
6uc k , a ,s P!?PT- guidance of philosophical debates. 
SYNTHESIS OF NYAAYA AND VAISESHIKA. 

In the course of developments, the Nyaaya 
Vaiseshika schools wqrs into quq system 
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and produced a well rounded compact and consistent, 
philosoplty. , The four Pramaanas of . the Nyaaya 
system, were accepted by the Vaiseshikas and the 
six padaardhas of the Vaiseshika system were 
accepted by the Naiyaayikas. 

The prestige and honour which ' Nyaaya 
philosophy enjoys in the present day are entirely 
due to • , this happy synthesis of Vais'eshika 
metaphysies and Nyaaya epistemology, which made 
this [branch of philosophy fuller, richer and more 
consistent. The Vaiseshika philosophy is poorer in its 
epistemological interest and is pre-eminently metaph- 
ysical, and contrariwise Nyaaya is pronouncedly 
* lacking in its metaphysical interests and its strength 
lies in its logical aud epistemological contributions. 
A combination of the two was a logical necessit} r . 

A Survey of its Epistemology. 

Nyaaya philosophy grew in its strength and volume in 
consequence of its , fight with rival Buddhistic schools. Gautama’s 
epistemology and logic as developed by Vaatsyaayana in his 
-Bhaashya were mercilessly attacked by Dinnaaga (Buddist) and 
■fhe/r prestige suffered a rude shock. This gave the occasion to 
.Uddyotakara to , write his Nyaaya-Vaarttika. Uddyofakara in 
.course- of his comments criticized Vasubandhu and Dinnaaga 
and defended the Nyaaya position. Dharmakeerti, Dhamottara 
and others took up the challenge and showed the weakness and 
inadequacy of Uddyotakara's defence. Next came -Vaachaspati 
'Misra -who again ‘gave replies to the animadversions of the 
'Buddhist philosophers and , the defence of the Nyaaya school of 
thought was carried forward by Jayantabhatta, Sridhara and 
• L/dayana. After Udayana we do not hear of any Buddhist 
'philosopher who caused trouble to orthodox systems. Even a 
■survey of the works of these writers will convince the reader how 
keen ahd acute was the fight that was carried on between the two rival 
.schools’ of thought. The Result was precision of definitions in 
Wfeich every word, apd every particle, was duly .measured ; and 
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had to he defended, Nyaaya in one sense' came to be regarded 
as the science of definitions, the importance" and necessity of 
which are novv coming to be recognized in modern .European 
philosophy on account of the attacks of Neo-Realists of Europe 
and America, Every concept, has been accurately defined and 
there is no room for doubt .or speculation as to the meaning 
and purpose of the philosophical arguments,- Clarity "of thought 
and accuracy of expression,’ have become the characteristic 
features of wOrks on Nyaaya philosophy and of other schools as 
well owing to the preponderating influence of.Nyaaya speculation^ 
on the course of philosophical thoughts of India.]' ... >* <jrj 

* It is not a matter of surprise therefore that the ^scholarship 
of a student of Indian philosophy of whatever school it rtiay" be 
is' looked upon with scepticism unless he can, produce a 'proof . 
of his acquaintance with the Navya Nyaaya' speculations. •• 


, The greatest achievement of 'Gangesa consists of the 
marshalling of the arguments of all previous writers in his work 
with an accuracy and ingenuity which evoke spontaneous 
admiration. In a short compass ' he has 'given 1 us the best and 
solidest fruits of the labours of past' masters and focusses the 
attention of the student on the most fundamental and characteristic 
contributions of the school. Naturally this work alone has’ come 
f to monopolize the attention of later students and commentators. 

Gangesa’s main purpose is to treat of the four Pramaanas- 
Pratyaksha (perception), Anumaana (inference). Upamaana 
(comparison) and Sabda (verbal testimony), , 

It is on the chapter of inference fanumaana^thaf Gangesa 
and the later writers have shown their best ingenuity. ' , The 
conditions of inference have been thoroughly analised and explained. 
Inference is defined to be the judgement produced by the 
knowledge of the minor premise* ( Paksk-dharmata ) qualified 
by the knowledge of ‘the universal proposition" (Vyaapti) the 


- * Premises are presumed conditions which form the basis 

■or -the arguments. • • 
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proper by Indian logicians and they have been judiciously 
placed under the head of Chhalas (quibbles). r Many of the' : ; 
fallacies of the extra dldionem variety also are not regarded, 
as fallacies of reason and they may be placed .either, under 
the head of quibbles or. ‘ that of MgrahaSthaaMS, which are 
symptomatic of other than logical delinquency. The fallacy 
of ignoratio elenclii, which consists in proving another conclusion 
than what is intended, will be subsumed under the' head of 
arthaaniara, a variety of mgrahasthaaria, which serves to show 
that the arguer has no clear grasp of the issue. HeivaabhaaSaS 
or false reason are precisely those fallacies in middle terms 
which when discovered are found to lack any bearing' on the 
conclusion sought to he drawn. A study of fallacies in a work^ 
on Logic is justified on the ground that it contributes to the 
discovery of truth or defeat of the opponent by creating a, 
habit of mind to avoid or to discover the flaws in our reasoning. 

A hetvabhaasa is defined to be a false probans (middle^ 
term) the discovery of which works as a deterrent towards 
inference; in other words, it is what makes inference impossible 
and illegitimate. A helvaabfmasa may be regarded either as a 
false reason {helu) or a defect vitiating the reason. Whichever ! 
view may be taken, of the nature of a helvaabhaasa the,' 
undeniable fact ' remains that the concept of helvabhasa 1 '' 
(fallacy) does not extend to any defect or shortcoming' or a ' 
peisonal nature and strictly stands for those objective defects ‘ 
alone which obstruct the process of inference. Previous 
conviction of the conclusion is an obstacle to inference and ' 
according to the definition it should be regarded as a case of 1 
fallacy. But that is not the case. Concept of fallacy does not' 
include the cases which serve as impediments to inference only 
under definite .conditions and cease to function as deterrents 
when those conditions are . removed. A' ‘ ' previous •' 
knowledge of the conclusion does not operate ' ; bs‘ ' 
n bar to inference when it is accompanied' by '“a 0 ' 
-ks.re for mferential proof of the otherwise known th'^siVand 
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,so it does not fall under ,the category of a fallacy, _ The 
definition, however, covers the accredited cases of recognized 
^'fallacies which according to the Naiyaayika are of five different 
types, viz (I) anaikaaniika (the inconclusive piobans (middle 
term) lacking invariable concomitance with the probandum (major 
term); ,(2) viraddha (the contradictory probans which is invariably 
<i concomitant vwith the absence of the probandum; (3) asidhd 
(unproven probans); (4) SatpxaiipakSfid (the ^counter-balanced 
probans); and (5) baadhUa (the contradicted probans). The 
inconclusive .(anaikaaniika) probans . thwarts ‘ the process of 
' inference by violating the universal concomitance (vyaaptt), which 
is one of the conditions of inference. The frustration of inference 
may be direct or indirect through the violation of the conditions 
of inference. Now, the conditions of inference ( are (i) the 
universal concomitance of fhe probans with prohandun, (ii) the 
subsistence of/ such probans in the subject which is expressed 
, in the minor' premise. The combined product of .these two 
premises is the synthetic judgement (paraamarsa) which immediately 
leads to inference of the conclusion If by reason of rny defect 
t jhe synthetic judgement fails to, materialize, the conclusion wifi 
not follow ,and ,a deadlock will be the result. 


i 1 < Anaikantika ‘ . ’ 

, (1) The. first type of fallacy (anaikaaniika) admits of three 
sub-divisions, viz fi) the common (saadfioranoj; (ii), the 
uncommon (asaadhaarana )\ and lastly, (w) the inconsequential 
(atiupasamhaari) [i] The common inconclusive probans is one 
which is found to co-exist with the probandum (toad/M and 
•the absence of the probandum [saadhyaabhaava] alike. It violates 
, the condition 'of necessary universal concomitance which is 
fulfilled when the probans is found to be invariably concomitant 
With the probandum and to be absent in a locus where, n the 
probandum is absent, In other words, the concomitance must be 
attested both in agreement and difference, The common 
fpcwclttatvc fallacy is illustrated in the following argument; 
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tilings are cognizable, So’ the probans''cognizali'rd' 'is 'inconel u'sivb 
being common, to* pet;lslial)le"hn3 Imperishable '•things'' alike'/' It I is 
fallacious because 'jf obstructs ' inference' By 'viol atihg ! the- condition 
of necessary’ concornitapek ’[iij' ^THe- fallhcy' ,J 'of !,h unc6'mmbn 
inconclusive' ’ probans V ' thwart^ iifferbrifce : ' 'by ' ' tliwarlibg’.' 1 ‘the 
ascertainment, of ' the lf , concomitance ''"‘m Agreement,' ! which'' 'is! a 
necessary _ condition of* inference. 1 WBrd is 1 iih'perish'able.’l b'efc'buse 
it is a word.’ ‘The' hill! i,s J pos2esSed of 'fire',' because it is ! a •hill.* 
These arguments 'are illustrations of the aforesaiBTallacy,' because 
the concomitance between “the' fact ' of beinf' 1 a , |Vvbrd‘ !, 'and ‘befog 
imperishable’ is not capable' 1 dPbeirig 5 ascertained“ , [‘'iii^>) 1 The 
inconsequential inconclusive ‘ probatis ’ aris'tis 'Vvhfeii'’lhe '•subject ! is 
the totality of i existent things’and'the'prbb'ans^n'd ‘thb 'prdbandilm 
,are absolute universal co'ncejits] a'i for instiheb in' thm argument, 
'AH things are namable becaiisS i \hey' l a , re 'Cognizable 1 .' Therb'is'no 
case left over where the’ concomitance between''fhe< probaltaahd 
probandum can be Rested as ’ all ’ existent^ have' been' included! ! in 
the denotation of the 'subject. This sub-sphiies Of 'fallacy ‘however 
has been a subject of heated controversy and Gangesa succeeds 
in vindicating this fallacy on the psychological ground of failure 
of a knowledge of universal concoibitance, the failure ibeing due 
to the absence of an accredited example wfoere 'the concomitance 
can be ascertained. 1 1 1 h • \. * > ' nv'u ' . , () iM! „ n 

’Vjrfaddha. • > < 

[2] The contradictory probans f Vurttddha ] being ihvkriably 
concomitant with the contradictory 'of the pfdbaridum’'cort’tradi : dts 
the cognition of the necessary concomitance of 'the 'probtms with 
the probandiim and thus thwarts inference b/remoWg one of 
its conditions, , ' 1 ' •; ,i ,! ,, 

■ '' Asidcllia, 11 v 

, i-., 'Aalddha [unproven] admits ef several subtlivlsidnfii 
Vitr/!!'§ with the terms of the syllugikm that m bs un^rdv'bn. 
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■ -[i ] "The .Subject • may be auction; and „ this! would! involve -.the 
i- falla’cy of'-the ' im’p'mkn subject > [ndsrayastddha] . ■ The-, argument, 
u ‘TKe.'goldeni hill is! • possessed' of; fire,* be'eause it lisDWsses^ed.of 
" 'SmOke',' ■ is® -abortive, ''inasmuch aS mo- synthetic judgement -cognizing 
tbeTpresence.of smoke-concomitant'-with fire in a fiction is, possible, 
'while' this: judgements invariably the immediate cauTe of;, inference, 
b'jf’ip]; There ■'may'' be :-a 1 caSe bfl’unphtven iprobans ■ (smrupaasiddka) 
("where "the prdbans^s.'known'i' to. bei, non-existent; ihuthe subject, 
cihs'in the •argumentiu.'The lak&dsl.on Jire-.-beca , us.‘e>it -is, possessed 
f ' of’ smbkep'The d Iprobans tsmoke’j does-nbt- exist- in!, the r subjfect 
• dlake’- and' this ' ‘affords an'illustratidnjofi'the falk-pyiiof; unproven 
!■' proban's.' a (Tii ) : There, may -be -a-, base ,,of ;; unproven { pro t b(indy.tn 
(sadly asidd ha) as in the argument. The hill is possessed- of., golden 
fire, because of smoke.’ The fallacious character of the unproven 
.. pirobans, and, the unproven probandum, is evidenced by.-the failure 
..of'the synthetic judgement; owing to the absence of 'the probans 

i -Jit-- * 1 , ti.i.-Oi so om ..jj 

,, in, the. .subject m the former and- .the absence orpine probandum 
,,.in n the, latter, . The , synthetic , ^judgmentj .has for its' constituent 
, ,terros„,the,probansi. the, probandum, the concomitance ..befw’e’en 
them ^and^ the subject as ^qualified .by -such probans; and the 
j,,absence T .of .any, one . of .these factors will make' the judgement 
and r ;. through,, it _the inference an impossibility.,, Tlie "same 
. .consequence.,, arises. r when .the probans, is . qu al if le'd ^ by’ a fictitious 
. „or, , superfluous . , attribute. Hence^gplden smoke ha^’no probative 
value and.even blue, smoke rs no proof of fire, as 'concomitance 
... with.,fire. is ; understood;, in. Jsrnoke’- in its simple ^character 'of' being 
,,a , smoke vand.rjot, as Tlue-smoke . The, prpb'anse's under discussion 
! a re regarded. as fallacious, as they preclude file knowledge of 
concomitance and through this failure, the synthetic judgement 
; (paraarttarsa) and inference (anumlli) t ar x e t rendered^ impossible. 

. -.-Satpratipaksha. 

1 ,.*■.*• The oouhter-balance'd'probnns (Satpratipcikshd) is otic 

iM which’ is" vitiated' by - a counter reason- advanced in a separate 
v nrgfimenh to 'iWovfc ‘ the contradictory Of the ‘ thesis eought. to be 
•'.’jiftJVH! by iti 'Tolahe-R '«oncret$ instance, - ihc argument 'wortf 
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is imperishable, ‘because it is amorphous like space is counterba- 
lanced by the argument 'Word is perishable because it, isi a 
product like' a jar/ The first probans 'amorphous’, is contradicted 
by the second probans product.' . The result is a' deadlock, ms 
one probans ts offset by another and consequently, mo inference 
is possible. The difference between the contradictory .and 'the 
counterbalanced probans is this that the. opposite thesis is prov.ed 
by a second probans advanced in a supplementary argument , in 
the fallacy of the counterbalanced : probans, .where as Jn the 
former fallacy the self-same probans proves the . opposite thesis 
and is further instrumental in proving the incompetence of the 
arguer in employing a probans to prove a, thesis which proves 
the reverse of it. . ,, 

Baadhita, ! • b 

The fallacy called baadhita (contradicted) ; arises when 
the absence of the probandum in the subject is ascertained by 
means of another evidence. Thus, for example, when a person 
would like to argue. 'Fire is not-hot because it is a substance 
and all substances such as water, earth and air are, known to 
be not-hot, the probans employed will be a contradicted 
probans. Fire is known to be hot by direct perception and 
this directly contradicts the inference. . The general definition 
of fallacy applies to this case a fortiori ‘ as' it thwarts inference 
directly. In fact, the contradicted probans and tile' counter- 
balanced probans are cases of direct fallacy as they thwart 
inference proper and the other fallacies are indirect as they 
frustrate inference only by thwarting the instrument (t yaaplijnaana) 
or its operation in the shape of the synthetic judgement 
( paramarsa ), 

This fallacy, however, is not admitted by the* Buddhist 
and Jaina logicians as a fallacy of probans; they would rather 
believe it to be a case of. false probandum ( pakshaqbhaasa ), 
Others again have contended that this is not an independent 
fallacy and the failure of inference is due to the presence of 
other fallacies, Thus, for instance,, if thu probans is found to 
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be non-existent in the subject, the fallacy would be a case of 
'unproven, probans.’ If it is existent in the subject, it will be 
a, case of inconclusive probans, as the concomitance of the 
probans with the probandum will be found to be absent in the 
subject itself by means of perception and the like. The 
Naiyaayika meets these contentions by appeal to psychology. 
The sense of contradiction is different from that of non* ' 
concomitance. Again, when a person argues the presence of 
odour in the earthen jug at the very moment of its origination, 
the fallacy becomes a case of purely contradicted probans. ■ 
A substance remains divested of its attribute at the moment 
of its origin and comes to be vested with it only in the second 
moment. The probandum ‘odour’ is predicated of the earthen 
jug at the moment of its origin and this is contradicted by the 
law of causality — the jug being the cause of odour cannot 
synchronize with ,the effect. Considerations of space prevent 
us from entering into further controversy over the subject and 
our purpose will be fulfilled if this brief discourse serves to 
stimulate the interest of the reader in the speculations of 
the Naiyaayiska. 

Linguistic Problems. 

The Naiyaayika made his own contributions to the study 
of linguistic problems. Language has been studied in India 
both in its phonetic and semantic aspects. In the realm of 
semantics, so far as the logical value of import' of terms and 
propositions is concerned, jhe Grammarians, the Meemaamsist 
and the, Naiyaayika have each their own views, which are in 
sharp, conflict with one another. There is a discussion of the 
expressive powers of , words, of the objects denoted, of the 
meaning of the suffixes, the syntactical relations and the resultant 
verbaf-judgement. These linguistic enquiries have not only 
achieved results which throw - light on the structure of the 
Sa^krif language, -but have also led to the discovery of 
phivpr§pj‘M’$ which will apply t°t»H the languages of the world, 
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1. •» . » . •< : 

<‘1 *2 ; ■>. I.' .i 3[ jl , St'j IT 3 • 

■. .Comparison ( upamaana j is a < special • kind of ptamaapta 

and; there, is, a difference of views, between .the Naiyaayika and " 

Meenmamsist both -in regard to , them nature , ; and function. 1 

The Naiyaayika thinks it , necessary, to requisition 'the , aid "'of .. 

• V 1 , - -'it »•« .''•i'iiViM/-' 



person js.tojd that , there, is, a mid >anjma\ called gavava which 
closely^ resembles ,,3 ,00^1^ Jt, so . happens Jbat the person so,, 
informed goes into a > forest, j and actually, sees ’ a gatfctya' ", andj 
then j Recognizing .its close j resemblance io a cow, he' recollects' * 
the .words ,of, his informant and at once (concludes r; ihkt ’ the 1 '* 
animal is; gavciyq, jThey designation f of die animal ' '.as*‘ gapfya' is'. 
made possible^ only by means’ .of, upamaana,' a separate source'" of'j 
hnowjedge, and neither by perception nor by the^recoll’ection of , the’ 
informant s testimony. Whatever may be its logical value, which has '’ 
been challenged by, .rival philosophers, it’ must 'be ’ ' admitted ’ that " 
comparison; as, a proof has’ such "a limited ' scope ''and 5 ils ' 
achievement is so meagre that it can he safely ‘ ’ 'dispensed .With : ,' : 
in a scheme of epistemology, The centre of interest is' found" 
in the three other pram(Cams, f [ of..’ which ; again cinumaana and 
sabda have come to monopolize the entire attention of later 
students- 1 ' ! 1 


*u. 


<r r, 


The. Place' of, God in the system -“of Philosophy. « • 

- , It will noty.be,, possible , within the limits of this paper ' 
o, discuss all, the metaphysical , problems jhat have been broached'' 
and elaborately; developed in. the siibsenueht 



individual, souls jand , the, 'world. y 1 '- 

The Nyaaya-sootra hL-e the ’cognate Yaiseshika-soplra * 

t ' "l"”"", ”•**<* f~ iriatetiai ..cause ’ 

T> GoJ ” ra,ter *= .irgmfeer ...of jhc world-^ 
oidcr. The world-process proceeds.jp cycles and so far" as 'its. 



cyclic existence - is concerned it' is withou ta beginning and is coeval 
with God. The individual souls are eternal entities’ dating from 
a beginriingless time and so have a parallel existerce with God 
and ; the world.; The Nyaaya-Vaiseshika school is in 
■this, matter of • Beginningless creation fully in agreement ^ with 
other, Indian .schools of philosophy. In fact, the ‘doctrine of 
_ beginningless existence of -the individual souls together with 
the.vcyclic world-process .is at - fundamental .postulate .of most 
of the-schools of Indian, philosophy. . , , 

f • Unless we accept position of unqualified scepticism or 

• absolute ullusionism; we have' to 1 admit the existence of a time- 
■ less entity, be it God or time or atoms or the individual souls. 

' It' is generally accepted in 1 Western philosophy that the soul is 

• immortal, hut its immortality is not clearly defined as existence 
through all time,' but rather as existence after death. If the 

| soul is denied pre-existence and is believed to come into being ^yith 
'the birth of the present body, it becomes difficult to believe in 
its endless -futurb -existence. It is a truism that things that liaye 
-a definite origin are liable ‘to destruction. 'And so unless we are 
prepared : to ab’cord' a -timeless existence to the soul, it will nit 
‘ lie in us - to ! assert its immortality categorically. Again. God i4 
•at ‘any rate : believed e to be a tinieiesS entity and if God is by 
nature an active principle. His activity too will be co-eternal 
with His being .and, it must express itself in the process of 
creation or destruction, and whatever may happen to be 
-reasonable' to ‘predicate of God in the way of His activity, it 
‘must’ be supposed to ■ ‘exist through all time. Then agaim ‘the 
‘individual’ selves, who 1, are prima • fade supposed to have a 
'sometvhat independent existence apart from God, cannot be 
supposed, without- giving rise to absurdities, to have begun their ca- 
reer from a definite point- of time. If they are supposed to be created 
•by God lri iime-and as ; such to be destitute of a pre-existence; no 
proof cjm be' put -forward' to establish their immortality which 
•iS the 'tccepted' ‘position of most' of the philosophers of Europe, 
barifi'g 'of ' conrse" the- materialists arid '’sceptics. 
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regarded as clinching tlie entire dispute. The purport of the 
sootra seems to-be to wage a crusade against , those theories 
which denied the efficacy of karma and hence the moral foun- 
dation of the world-order. , , 


In the later Nyaaj^a Vatseshika ‘ litetatu’re. ’ ! , 

But in spite of the fact that the sootra literature is obscure . 
and non-committal on this vital issue, the later Nyaaya-Vaise- 
shika literature beginning with Vaatsyaayana and Prasastapaada 
and down to the latest developments in the Nadia school is noted 
for Us staunch defence of God’s existence against the attacks 
of atheistic schools and the Nyaaya Vaiseshika school has 
rightly come to be respected as .the masterful champion." of' 

• • 1 U i * 

theism, , , f 

Vaatsyaai'aua " ' < 

Vaatsyaayana holds that God is a soul primus inter , pares 
although distinguished from ordinary souls by reason r of the ab- 
sence of impiety, error and inadvertence and the eternal pre- 
sence of superabundant righteousness, pure knowledge and super- 
normal powers by virtue of which he is capable of creating 
the world by a mere flat of the will. He is the shelter of, -all 
creatures and protects all beings like an affectionate father- He 
is possessed of eternal knowledge of all things, God is not a • 
simple existent without any characteristic as ata uncharacterized 
entity is only a concepUir] fiction.' ’ J 11 1! 

Vaacliaspati Misra. " ,r 1 J ” ’ 
Va. chaspati Misra gives voice to a possible objection to 
th~ possession of superabundant 'mercy, by GbB on 'the score” 
of the presence of undisputed suffering, thd pain ' in the 'created ' 
wm Id. The UsOal explanation of the inequalities ’ % tlib wbrfd,’ 1 
order ly reference to the unequal' 'va!ues ! of, the past actions of ‘ 
individual souls is but a poor defence; '.inasmuch as, these actioha’ 
r.re not self productive of their results ' and if God abstain^ 
(tom Berlins out the fruits of actions, the’ ' \yo'i Id-order wOuld'be' 
destitute of the imperfections and limitations ’ thaf^ are 
" ur, krlunr.le!y ruling rampant. Vanchaspathi answers 'the objection 
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with his usual boldness. Although God is all-powerful and there is 
no limit to His mercy He cannot subvert the moral laws, which 
are by their nature immutable, God's oomnipotence is subject 
to the supremacy of the moral law and the moral law is rather 
the law of His own being and also of the being of individual 
selves, There- can be no escape from the consequences of moral 
actions- except by enjoyment thereof. Man remains unfree so 
long as he is not absolved from the bonds of actions, good or bad, 
and the creation of the world is solely motivated l y the supreme 
desire of God to create opportunities for the mdividiul selves 
to work off the < load of their' actions. Suffering is n„t an 
urimitigated evih It serves to .make men feel disinclined to 
the things of the world and helps them to realize the vanity 
of- Worldly pleasures. This detachment and disinclination is 
the condition precedent for all spiritual progression, as it 
induces man to contemplate the means of escape from the 
worries- of transmigration and he finds the means in the philo- 
sophic realization of the true nature of the self and the world 
and their, mutual relationship. So suffering is a blessing in dis- 
guise. Unalloyed pleasure on ! the other hand would make a man 
forget The highest interests of life and its true mission and de- 
grade him to the rank of the lowest brute. Suffering is thus a 
propaedeutic discipline and a 'necessary preparation for the 
achievement-ot- the" highest- goal/ viz. unfettered freedom, the 
surnmm bonunuoi Aik. ! > 

' 11 ' "Motive for creation 

Another difficulty is raised; Why should there be a will 
to creation at ail ? Ail activity is normally motivated by some 
ulterior purpose of satisfying a need either in the way of acqui- 
sition of an advantage or avoidance of evil. lh' the case of 

God liojWch motive can be supposed to set free an activity, 
as 'He ; is <?k k f pot\iki free' from all disadvantages and is self- 
sufficient and. self-satisfied. A' God with an unsatisfied want 
will 'be* a contradiction in terms. It has been maintained 

that God "engages in creative activity in a sportive mood, Cre«* 

It i,i >! -.1 - * 1 
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tion is but a game and pastime with Him and no question ,,of 
motive, therefore, can be argued as necessary. But Uddyotabara 
tefas.es to be convinced' by this argument as even a pla y dsfaot i 
a. mbtiveless activity. It is resorted to only within' view Uo 
enjoyment of pleasure which is, derived from it and i also be- 
cause abstention from play causes uneasiness to those who are 
lovers of sports- But such a contingency cannot be conceived to 
be possible with reference to God, because He is absolutely 
free from all shades- of uneasiness and -worry. The theory- iof 
playful activity, therefore cannot be regarded, as a satisfactory ! 
explanation of God's creative impulse. The second theory that 
God's creative activity is inspired by a desire for demonstrat-il- 
ing His powers and glory in and through the 'inconceivable' . 
varieties and complexities of the created world does, noth, seem/' 
to stand a better chance of success. The question <> arises whi' 
should He'be eager to give a demonstration of His glory? Certainly 
God -does not-* gain any advantage from His adventure, -nor do. 
we conceive of any possible loss on His part’ if He ceases from 
this enterprise. If any advantage could accrue, God would be 
n lesser God — in other words, would cease to be _ God. Wbat ' 
then is the explanation ? No explanation can be offered beyond 
positing that it is God s nature to do so. Cosmic activities are > 
an essential part of Hts being ,and Godhood 'minus .cosmic;, 
functions is an unintelligible fiction. It may' be interesting.'. ’to - ' 
observe in this connection that Gaudapaada too in his Maan- 
dookya Kaarikaa .has summed up these views in a couplet and 
draws the same conclusion with Uddyotakara r tfmt it is ' the 
essential nature of, God to engage in creative activities, as no 
motive can be alleged with reference to one who has no unsatisfied 
want. There can be no questioning again with regard to 
ultimate facts and constitution of things,’ It isVaWurcf to 
interrogate about the nature of even material objects as to wliv 
ti-ey should behave in the peculiar way thly do ’ an! Wt ’ 
Otherwise, God is a ..dynamic principle and hdia dynamism, i ? , 
Vitold in Hu cosmic activities and i| dos* mi leave fin* 
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room for speculation as to why God should be dynamic and 
not be quiescent ( and Inactive. The ultimate nature ,of 
things can be understood only from observation of their behaviour 
and not a priori , So no question of. motivation is either legitimate 
or profitable, ‘ , 

- God-au intelligent Principle. 

, But the opponent raises another objection, Granted that 
God is dynamic by His very constitution and mature, lul 
this would make His activity a perpetual riecessity, since one 
•cannot resist one’s nature, and perpetual cosmic .activity 1 would 
make the periodic dissolution of the wcrld-process an impossibility. 

• Moreover there would be simultaneous creation of all objects, 
/but this is opposed to our experience. Thirgs are produced 
f cn a graduated scale and tba process of creation and 

dissolution, of distribution and redistribution of causal energies 
is attested to be the ruling order byi scientif.c researches and 

• popular-^ experience as well, i Uddyotakfcra in reply observes 

that, this objection would be insurmountalle if the ultimate 
principle were conceived t° be a blind force without intelligence 
and provision. But God is an intelligent principle and creates 
those things for which He thinks that there is_an occasion 

and necessity and His cosmic activities although no! compelled 
by an external necessity, are ^ conducted and guided by a moral 
self-urge which takes the direction best calculated to bring 

about the deserts of actions accumulated by individual souls, in 
pursuance of intrinsic spiritual laws which have their seat in the 
^fundamental morality and the spiritual ^ nature of God and the 
souls, and are unfolded in the spatio-temporal order or the 
’universe.' So no such consequences are possible, _ ^ 

God -the Supreme Ruler. r 
< God again is the supreme ruler 'of the universe and this 
supremacy is co-eternal with ! H* s being. His powers arc 
1 infinite and unlimited. Ordinarily power is acquired by moral 
excellence which again is achieved by moral exertion and 

activities. If God’s powers were co-cjcmnl.wrth His own being 
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arid as slick not acquired , by religious' merits or moral activities, 
than the universality of the moral law would be untenable, 
as God would be placed above its jurisdiction, ' But . this 
ihorild not cause a difficulty. If the moral ‘law .ist? be' so 
eternal ruling principle it must be found to' exist in its 
perfection Tie plus ultra somewhere- and it is found in God. 

' The moral’ law is supreme because God: is supreme' und the 
law. is but the manifestaion of His being. In the case '.6f 
moral and spiritual excellence, which -too is actually 'acquired, 

■ no doubt, But this achievement' is 1 made possible by ': the 
eternal moral perfection ’that is in- God and if the' supremacy 
of God were the product of acquired- moral excellence, the 
unobstructed supremacy of the laws of morality would beoan 
impossibility and a chimera a consummation that -might cbe 
piously hoped for but never possible of realization., Moreover 
the hypothesis of acquired supremacy in God would be .'tanta- 
mount to a denial of God and the . eternity of divine justice 
and the result woulb be a negation of the moral foundation 1 -of 
the world-order, * . ... . , 

Logical proof of God ; 

The previous rrguments have served to make it clear that 
God may be a plausible existent, but no proof has been addu- 
ced to establish the existence of God as a matter of 'logical 
necessity. Is there any logical proof of God? Is it absolutely 
necsesary that we must admit His existence and that the world- 
order cannot be explained except on this hybothesis ? We : pro- 
pose to consider the logical proofs that have been advanced 
by the philosophers ot this school. Now we are familiar ' with 
three different classes of existents. 

In the first place, there are objects which are obviously 
Known to be products of intelligent and thoughtful agents such 

for instance as palaces, gates, walls, pens, chairs arid 
tables. 
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In the second place, there are existents which are admitted 
by a general consensus of opinion to be destitute of any 
author and as such to be eternal existents, such for instance 
as atoms and space. 

In the third place, we meet with existent facts which are 
susceptible of being suspected as made Ly some intelligent 
agent, viz. the body, the mountain, the sea, the tree and other 
such objects. 

The suspicion of intelligent authorship legitimately arises 
with regard to the last mentioned category of o’ jects on 
account of their striking similarity with objects of the first class 
and also on account of the divergence of views among philoso- 
phers of rival schools. There is no categorical evidence for 
, the absence of intelligent authorship either. It ts certainly true 
that no man has seen them to have been produced by an inte- 
lligent author, but absence of perceptual evidence is no proof 
of the absence of an intell/gent author, as such an author may 
legitimately be supposed to be invisible like atoms etc. Absence 
of perceptual evidence can be regarded as proof of absence of 
tbe object only when the latter is amenable to perception and 
' not otherwise. In the case of the body, the tree, the mountain 
etc. they are known to have a definite orgination in time and 
to be non-existent before their originat'on. Who has brought 
them into existence ? It can be legitimately inferred that they 
have been brought into existence by an intelligent maker who 
- had knowledge of the material causes and the process of pro- 
duction, Jnst as palaces and roads are built by a knowing person. 
Both these sets of phenomena are seen to come into existence at 
a definite point of time and they evince the same intelligent 
plan and teluology. Why should then one set of phenomena be 
supposed to come into existence independently of a maker and 
not the other set, 'although we find very little difference between 
them so far as the teleological plan of their construction an 
their definite origination in time are concerned ? But it may be 
objected that the origination of the grand phenomena of nature 
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1 — -i the mountain, the sea, the forest, the river and so on— is not 
definitely perceived by any man whose testimony may be acce- 
pted as proof. In the circumstances how can an original be 
predicated of these doubtful objects, even if it is allowed that 
origination is proof of an intelligent agent ? The answer is that 
objects which are capable of being divided into parts cannot be 
supposed to be ultimate existents and as the process of division 
and analysis shows the constituent factors, they must be supposed 
to have come into existence by means of a previous 
integration and combination of the component factors. And none 
but an intelligent being could bring about such a combination 
with a view to the result. This is certainly the case with regard 
to productions of arts and crafts. Why should there be a dif- 
ference in the case of natural objects, though the same intelli- 
gent planning of means to ends is observable in them also ? It 
shoutd be admitted then that objects whieh are seen to be 
possessed of parts arranged according to a purposive plan must 
have been made by some intelligent maker. 

Body of God 

It has, however, been contended that this teleological 
argument * is futile as it leads to self-contradiction. Even if 


it is granted that the world has an agent who is possessed of 
intelligence and forethought, there is no escape from antinomies. 
(Conflict-paradox) The reason is that all' knowledge is produced 
by an impact on our organic sensibilities and if the ultimate 


author of the universe be possessed of a psycho-physical orga- 
nism, all his cognitions would he contingent events and so he 
could not be regarded as omniscient. Moreover, all his cognitive 
acli% iltes would be subject to the limitation of sense-faculties, 
and he would not be able to envisage the super-subtle causes 
of the world and so would not be the creator. If it is supposed 
that God is independent of a physical organism, it will be 
extremely difficult to imagine how He can have knowledge at 
jul_nnd still further how He can operate_up on the atoms, th e 

t . ^ oc * r ‘ ne °f final causes, the view that development i§ 
due to the purpose or des.gn, that is served by them. P ‘ * 
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ultimate constituents of the material world. If you deny a bodify 
organism to God, you will have to deny all intelligence and 
purposive activity on His part, and to think that He will have 
an eternal body associated with Him will lead to adsurditics, 
as an eternal body is as impossible as an eternal world. And 
if He is possessed of a body of limited dimension, it will be 
liable to origin and destruction and furthermore He will not be 
in touch with all matters lying outside the body. If sense-organs 
are added to the organism, all the cognitions and volitional 
activities will be as transitory as ours. The result will be that 
an unthinking and unintelligent God will have to be posited 
and this will be an absurdity. Nor can we suppose that God 
is entirely unassociated with a physical organism and is possessed 
of eternal intelligence, eternal desire and eternal will, because 
there is absolutely no warrant for this supposition, as all know- 
ledge and volitional activity are seen from experience to he 
•contingent on the possession of a nervous system and cerebral 
functions, which are sought to be denied of God. God thus 
becomes a chimera and a fiction of the imagination, whether 
we affirm a physical organism with a cerebral system and ner- 
vous organization or we deny the same of Him. It is better, 
therefore, if we desist from the supposition that the world-order 
has an intelligent author. 

Relation of the Body to Psychical activities 

In reply to these charges the philosophers of this school 
have pointed out that the opponents have failed to appraise the 
relation of the body to the psychical activities at their proper 
Worth and to observe that voluntary activities are not in any 
Way contingent on the possession of a foreign organism although 
from a surface view- of things this may seem to be the necessary 
condition. What is the condition of voluntary rctiviU’ — the asso- 
ciation of the physical organism or the influence exerted Ly an 
active principle possessed of relevant causal efficiency ? The 
mere association of the physical orgnnjsn is iuctaveni to 
Volitional agtivity* as we do not find any snch aciivity when n 
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person is indifferent or in deep sleep in spite of the fact that' 
the physical organism is present intact. So we must set down 
voluntary activity to the exertion of an active agent possessed 
of causal efficiency irrespective of its association with a physi- 
cal organism, which has been found to have no bearing upon it. 

If the possession of a physical organism be a necessary condi- 
tion for the exercise of voluntary activity we cannot explain 
how the agent can control his own body, as the help of another 
bodily organism cannot be available for the purpose. It can be 
contended that even in the controlling of the body the presence 
of the body is an essential condition. Yes, but the body is not 
present as the condition, ratber it is the object of the controlling 
activity and in the case of God’s activity the object to be’ 
operated upon is present in the shape of the atoms which are 
the constitutive principle of the material’ world. But it has 
been further urged that the controlling activity that is exercised 
upon one’s own bodily organism is made possible by dint of a 
desire and volitional urge and this desire and the volitional 
urge are seen to occur only in association with a bodily Organism 
and not in its absence. So the presence of the bodily organism 
must be admitted to be the condition of these psychical acti- 
vities which are admittedly the internal springs of the physical 
control, and thus the bodily organism will be the indirect coun j 
d.tion of all physcal controlling movements. The presence of 
the physical organism is thus to be set down as the necessary 
condition of all voluntary activity and if God is cx hypoihesi 
0 y virtue of hypothesis or supposition) destitute of any such 
organism, the exercise of voluntary controlling activity will be 
impossible. But this argument too is not convincing. Even if 
it is admitted that the medium of the physical organism is a 
necesscy condition for the emergence of psychical activities, 
fnr which there is no proof beyond the matter-of-fact evidence 
have no experience of a psychical activity except in 

w,ln a , bQd) ' whsci5 nia >' be a mere accident, btill it 
1-5 Utfilimauly maintain^ {h at { hc efficiency of (k 
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physical organism with regard to bodily movements is not proved, 
although its bearing on such psychical activities as desire and 
volitional urge may be left a moot' question. The controlling of 
the bodily organism and its movements and activities is Urged 
by a purely psychical force without any assistance from the 
bodily organism, barring the fact thrt it is present as the object 
to be operated upon. The very fact that the spirit can control 
and activate an inanimate object simply Ly dint of a desire 
and voluntary exertion without any assistance fiom any bodily 
organism, should clinch the proposition that all effects are the 
products of an intelligent agent. But it may be contended that 
the emergence of desire end volition is contingent upon a bodily 
organism and for the emergence of these psychical activities at 
any rate. God wtll stand in need of a physical organism. Yes, 
the contention may have some plausibility with regard to 
these psychical activities which are events in time, but with 
reference to eternal psychical fact it has absolutely no force 
and no bearing, Nor is there any logical incompatibility in the 
supposition that God's cognition, desire and volition are eternal 
verities, uncaused and unproduced. Of course these psychical 
phenomena are always observed to be transitory events in our 
experience but that is no argument that they cannot be eternal 
in any substratum/ Such qualities as colour and taste are ordi- 
narily perceived to be transitory, but they are admitted to be 
eternal verities in atoms. The transitoriness or permanence of 
qualities is relative to the substrata in which they are found. 
So psychical attributes too may be permanent fixtures just like 
the physical attributes of colour etc. and tbeie is no inherent 
logical absurdity in this supposition. 

God-Art Indisputsble Logical Necessity 
The permanent existence- of these necessary psychical 
activities in Cod has been shown to be plausible and we think 
it possible to prove it by a redticlio ad absurdum. The r.rgu* 
filents of the opponents have failed to shake the foundational 
hh|¥erstil propositiem that whatever is possessed of an cttgin 
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has for its author an intelligent agent and once the origination 
of the world-process is admitted, the inference of an intelligent 
author becomes irresistible. And if an intelligent author of the 
universe is established as a matter of logical necessity, the 
nature of his intelligence or volitional activity will be deter- 
mined in conformity with his autorship. They will have to be 
admitted to be of such a character as not to be in conflict 
with his cosmic activities. The cosmic activities presuppose 
r.n intelligent agent who has a direct knowledge of the materials 
and the modus opcrandi necessary to bring about the universe. 
Certainly this knowledge of all existent facts extending over 
all divisions of time cannot be a contingent event as in that 
case God will have to be assumed to be ignorant of whatever 
has happened in the past and so will have no agency in that 
regard. If His knowledge is as transitory as ours, it will have 
no application to the future and so God will not be the con- 
troller of the future course of events. If, however, it is supposed 
that God has an infinite series of cognitions, volitions and desires 
produced in regular succession and all these have reference to 
all things possible or actual, still we shall have to admit a 
number of psychical acts which are absolutely without any 
similarity to our psychical activities. It will be simpler and 
more convenient to suppose that God's cognitive activity is one 
and eternal and so also the other psychical activities. The 
admission of God as an author of the universe will necessitate 
the postulation of eternal psychical activities which are necessary 
for the creation, superintendence and control of the universe. 
These attributes are consequential to God’s cosmic functions 
and to seek to refute the existence of God on the ground of 
the impossibility or improbability of these attributes will be a 
roundabout procedure, without any logical validity. If you expect 
to deny God with any show of plausibility, you will have to 
prove cither that the universe does not presuppose an intelligent 
rnru-cr cr that it is exist. ng ns a finished product for all eternity 
vdueb is the position of the jainas and the Miroanwakjw, If, 
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however, the position adumbrated cannot be maintained with 
any semblance of logic, the admission of God and °f His 
consequential attributes and powers will follow as a matter of 
indisputable logical necessity. The opponent, who builds, his 
destructive logic on the apparent absurdity of the consequential 
attributes of God, has only to be reminded that his generaliza- 
tion that psychical attributes cannot be eternal is based upon 
purely empirical data and does not bar out the contrary possi- 
bility by a rcdudio ad absurditm. We have, however, seen 
that the eternal existence of relevant psychical activities in God 
follows as a corollary from the nature of the universe, which 
becomes unintelligible unless an omniscient and omnipotent 
creator and ruler is postulated. 


The Law of Karma 

We now propose to discuss cei tain other consequential 
problems before bringing this dissertation to a close. The main 
ground of the proof of God has been shown to be teleologica 
and this teleological argument, again is ultimately based upon 
the argument of the moral liw-the law of Karina. T e raison 
d etre of creation is found in the moral necessity o provi mg 
the reward. J actions clone by individual souls in their previous 
lives and o in the philosophy of the /Vyanya-Vaiseshika school 
or of all schools of Indian thought which believe m creation, 
the individual self holds a prerogative position of honour since 
the entire creation is believed to centre roun um an P 

vide only the stage on which the drama of his estiny wi 
played. God has no destiny and no personal mission. He , 
the judge and ordainer of the moral H ° e ^charges 


He has only a judicial and executive duty w. upremac y 

out of an irresistible sense of just.ce to uphold the 
of moral laws, and we have seen how Gcd s jus ice 
rvith mercy. But . question of l» e ic.I <Mf.cn ty noses .. « ■» 

this connection, vie. the relation of God >v:tl, .nd. 
whose destiny is guided by Him, Th* ments 
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inhere in the individual souls and if God is to operate upon 
these merits, it has to be shown how God comes into relation 
with these, The individual selves are held to be ubiquitous 
substances and so also is God. It has been held by some 
thinkers that t*vo ubiquitous substances may be related by way 
of uncaused conjunction and if this relation is accepted we 
can explain the relation of God with individual selves, as 
one of uncaused conjunction, God being connected with the indi- 
vidual souls for all eternity and through this with their merits. 
But this relation of uncaused conjunction is not universally 
admitted and so another relation acceptable to, all has been 
propounded by Vaachaspati Misra. The individual selves are 
connected with the atoms as they also are eternal entities, and 
these atoms are connected with God. So God and the indivi- 
dual selves are connected through the medium of atoms. Even 
indirect relation is of service for causal operations. Here also 
the relation of God to -individuals may be explained either 
through atoms or through the mind, both of which are eternal 
existents and are eternally conjoined with God. So we see 
that the relation of God nnd individuals is not logically incon- 
ceivable, although it is not possible to give any definite 
judgement as to the peculiar extension of the relation whether 
it is of unlimited extension or of limited extension. The ques- 
tion is inspired by idle curiosity and does not have any meta- 
physical importance. It is sufficient that a relation is logically 
conceivable and the question of extension -and the like appears 
to be based upon irrelevant analogy of spatial relations of material 
bodies, which cannot he pushed too far. 

God an eternal living force. 

Another question may be raised. Granted that God is the 
creator of the universe, but then He may take -a holiday and 
retire from the cosmic functions which may take their destined 
course under their own laws. What argument makes you 
suppose that God will be the eternal controller and guide of 
C\ery detail of the world process ? .The answer is that the 
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God is one. 


S7 


same necessity which makes God's activity inevitable in the 
past is present throughout the world process. The blind forces 
of nature cannot be self-guided and for their control and 
guidance the supervision of an intelligent being is necessary. 
The- movements of natural forces, the elements, the atoms, the 
elections and so on are perpetually going on and they are meantr 
to serve some purpose; 'and who makes their movements- fruitful 
and who again imparts activity to them but God ? So God is 
an eternal living force and the eternal judge and ordainer of 
the moral order, but for whose intervention and guidance the 
world ‘would fall to pieces like a rotten cloth. 


n i 


! God is one.; 


■i .( 


J ; . ^ i j , I t r , *o 

But, a questipn arises— is a. plurality of Gods possible? 
No, there is but one God and one God , alone. Why should 
a plurality of Gods be postulated at all ? If one God is impo- 
tent to .bring abjout the world-order or to maintain discipline, 
a number; of Gods, with different functions allotted to them 
may be, necessary , and), we -shall have,, a repubjic of Gods an 
not absolute monarchy, , But are these Gods omniscient ? 
they are not omniscient, and omnipotent, they will be as impo- 
tent and helpless as we mortals are and so they will not . " e 
equal to the task of creation and control of the world, which 
requires just these attributes. • The result will be a fai ure to 
explain the world-order. If they are omniscient and ommpoten 
one and, all, it is logically .simpler and more economic lo P os U * 
late the ''fexi'stenee 'of one stich God, for He wil e a . e 
discharge the “cosmic functions' alone aud unaide . p ‘‘ r 
from 'considerations of simplicity 1 and logical economy, 
postulation of a number of equally omniscient pn . omnip 
Gods will lead to insoluble complications. There is no cer 
tnde that .they will act in Unison and accord or a 
there th'ay ciri'se occasions - when' they may differ. ie r 
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be nn unrelieved anarchy and confusion. , If, however, it , i 
supposed that these Gods will be guided by the counsels of, on 
among them who will be the President, a primus inter pares jus 
ns we see in the systems of democratic government, -then agaii 
the President will be the virtual God and the supreme ruler 
if his mandate is obeyed by all. If it is supposed that, these 
omniscient Gods will never have occasion for , dispute, since 
they will be all persuaded of the wisdom of a particular lint 
of action and will, therefore, act in complete agreement, ' ther 
of course none will be the ruler of the' universe and so none 
be God. But why should we at all believe in. such a republic 
of Gods — what logical necessity is there which will make u: 
bless the theory ? Absolutely no case can be made out for this 
hypothesis and so we must reject it without- hesitation or scruple 
Polytheism as a philosophical doctrine is absolutely an illogica 
and superfluous hypothesis and it should be clearly recognisec 
that India never favoured this doctrine either in ‘ theory <or ir 
practice, though unsympathetic critics owing to their ' ignorance 
of the inwardness of Indian religious practices, have maligned th< 
people of India and their religion on this ground. It is -higl 
lime that critics should approach Indian philosophy and religior 
with scientific detachment and unbiassed * attitude and if they tare 
to know the truth, they will 1 be disabused bf their prejudice! 
and religious animosity will be a thing of the past, 1 •• ’ 

\ < , i 

, , 1 

The Worship of God ' • < 

* » , * , < < .« 

It is a truism that the Nyaaya-Vaiseshika school' staunchly 
believes in the infallibility of Vedic religion and its "allegiance 
is not confined to the ritualistic portion of the Veda /alone. 

, Cn, . u ; lly “ cc fP‘* llie su Preme authority of* ‘the Upan'isfmds 
tUo. although this school follows Ms own interpretation:/' The 

7’ nr,yr 7 a,ses!l ’ b f cho °l ^es not believe in monism’ dnd ' ‘its 
P-. lo'ophy can be characterized as- uncompromising pietism, 
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The relation ' of individual souls to God is neither one of 
pure identity nor one of identity in difference, but one of abso- 
lute and unqualified otherness. The relatian of God to the 
individual selves is not internal but strictly and purely external. 

. God- is alluded to as being in the position of a father to the 
suffering soul and His cosmic, activity has been spoken of as 
inspired by considerations of justice and mercy alike. The 
supreme solicitude of God for the .deliverance of suffering 
creatures from the meshes of transmigration is also alluded' to 
in clear 'and unambiguous language in the Bhaashya of Vaat- 
■ syaayana. But man’s relation to God is not clearly emphasized 
in the ancient literature. It is only in the 'works of Udayana 
that we find this topic broached, Udayana begins his Nyaaya- 
kusumaanjali with an impassioned salutation to God and in the 
course of his writing he speaks of worship of God to be instru- 
mental in the achievement of salvation and enjoyment of heuveniy 
bliss, whichever may be cared for by His devotees. He goes 
further to state that philosophical speculation is a kind of 
worship of the Deity and has its supreme justification and 
fulfilment only in so far as it leads the enquiring soul to 
surrender himself to God s protection and mercy. We are tempted 
to believe that the predominance of the devotional attitude in 
subsequent Nyaaya literature is entirely due to the influence of 
Udayanaachaarya. It is, remarkable that Vardhamaana look great 
pains to reconcile this statement of Udayana with the orthodox 

Nyaaya position that salvation is achieved by an unerring 

reflation of the true nature of the self and this supreme 
saving knowledge is effected Ly proper undersland.ng of the 
sixteen topics only, There is no room for love of God or 
worship of God or knowledge of Gcd os an 

instrument of salvation. Vardhamaana, therefore, was at great 
pains to bring it into lino with the central position tf the 

Nyaaya philosophy aftd he succeeds by making knowledge of 
God contributory to self-realization* But Ud<.yma m the 
concluding passages of the tyw-i'a Kusiittiadnjali emphatically 
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maintains that worship of God is essential for salvation and his 
pleadings and advocacy of the necessity and logfcal possibility 
of self-surrender and meditation of God are unsurpassable for 
their devotional ardour, impassioned enthusiasm and moral fervour, 
A better and more successful advocacy of theism is difficult 
to conceive. The Myaaya-kusamaanjaU will remain, we may be 
permitted to remark without exaggeration or partisan spirit, one 
of the best works on theism in the whole of world literature, 
noted alike for its spiritual earnestness and logical consistency. 
The philosophical literature of India, not only of the Nyaaya* 
Vaiseshika school, would have been pro tatlio poorer ■ and weaker 
if Udayana had not been born to enrich it by his masterly 
contributions. 




chapter m. 

Saankhya - Yoga. 

The twin S 3 ^stems of Sankhya Yoga combined in 
themselves, form a great system of Hindu philoso- 
pli}r which is of utmost importance in the history 
of Indian thought. The terminology and the ideas 
derived from these systems are common in the 
■religious and philosophical literature of India. The}' 
pervade the. Puranas and the Epics. 

The Chapter on • Sankhya-Yoga is divided into 
four sections [1] Sankhya [II] Yoga [III] Yoga 
Psychology and . [IV] Yoga Psychology and 
Modern Sciences. 


[ 1 ] 

■ SAANKHYA 

■ [CONTENTS: Sankhya. Prakriti, ,Mula Prakriti, Pralaya 
Purusha. Prakriti, Vikriti - Buddhi - Ahankara - Eleven 
Indriyas • • Manas — Five Bhutas *- .Linga Sareera. ] 

Sankhya is ascribed to Kapila ; whose date 
cannot be later than 200. B. C. 5 but the philosophy 
, itself is as old, . as t the Upanishads. The term 
Sankhya means ' correct enumeration . or perfect 
•classification.. 


.. The .Sankhya is frankly dualistic. It recognises 
two ultimate entities ‘Prakriti’ and ‘Punish . 
Sankhya lays down • a fourfold division o cate 
gories,* ,1. Prakriti or Mula Prakriti-Prodiictive 
but not produced. 2. Prakriti Vikriti, ro uce 
Bud Productive. 3. Vikriti -Produced. . unu 
*~Neither productive nor produced. 
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This classification ^includes twenty— five 

principles called Tatvaas, to be studied hereafter. 

PRAKRITI 

All the things in this world are explained as 
generated by putting together two or more Atoms 
iu the N} r ay a- Va i se sh i ka philosoph}' (Aarambha- 
vada, — the Tkeor}' of Creation-See page 13). ,But 
according to the oankhya theory all the things in 
the world that we see are looked upon as ‘the 
result of transformation within one primal substance 
the Prakriti. This is called Parinamavada or the 
Theory of Evolution. The primal substance, J Pra- 
kriti, cannot be directly perceived and its existence 
like that of the Atoms, has only to be inferred. 
This inference is based upon reflection and ration: 
alistic explanations (Auumana) rather than ' autho- 
rity (Sabda). 

MOOLA PRAKRITI. 

The Mula Prakriti is the first cause of the 
Universe. It is constituted of three factor £, each 
of which is described as a Guna. But, Guna here 
should not be understood as meaning a ‘Quality’. 
The term Guna means here ’a component factor’ 
or a constituent of Prakriti. The three Gunas 
are named Satva-roughly signified by whatever is 
pure and fine, Rajas-by whatever is active: 
and Tamas-by whatever is passive and offers 
resisteucc. 

* F c 0m standpoint of the experiencing 
c, Salva is described as pleasure (Sukha) Rajaa 
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as Bain • (Dubkha) ■ and , Tanias as- bewilderment 
(Molia); for,, they respectively give rise to these 
feelings. The Gunas are called Reals. 

The Gunas, . therefore, are not merety distinct 
from each other but are also, in some measure 
antagonistic in their nature. But, the antagonism 
is not such r as to preclude these acting together. 
This is, illustrated by the.- example of a lamp flame. 
The^three. substances, namely, oil, wick and flame,, 
although mutually contradictor} 1 ', co-operate to- 
wards a single end, when they help each other 
and produce a light. In the same manner , although 
the 'Gunas are mutually counteracting, yet when 
they combine, they produce the whole - Universe 
as an orderly whole, which has its own laws to 
obey, 

.The -whole Universe would be an unceasing 
round of activity, if the only operating force were 
the Rajas. -.In • order, to provide against this, 
Prakrit! (Nature) provides herself with a restrain- 
ing agency , in ■ the shape of Tamoguna, which by 
its nature is dull and passive. The properties of 
the different objects of. the Universe are assertaiued 
aud described in . accordance with the excess of one 
or other. of- these three Guuas.- 

■Everything that emerges from Prakrit! must 
therefore be "recognised as constituted of these 
three Gunas,.. -ultimate. Reals.- The effects are 
essentially identical with their material cause. 
Thesg, constituents of Prakriti are said to be at 
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first in a state of equilibrium until’ Prakriti begins 
to differentiate itself. When the occasion presents 
itself, that is, in the presence of Purusha,- the 
equilibrium is disturbed and it f is this disturbance 
that gives rise - to various kinds of creation. The 
diver sity of created objects is attributed ■ to the 
predominance of one or the other of the three 
Gunas — predominance of Satva giving rise to • 
Satvika objects, of Rajas to Rajasika objects, and 
of Tamas to Tamasika objects.' ' ’ J ' 

It is just as in a game of dice; they are. ever , 
the same dice, but as they fall, in various ways, 
they mean to us different things. Though only " 
three in number, the Gunas thus really stand for 
a manifold of distinctions. 

Prakriti is thus not only complex; it is all 
pervasive (Vibhu); it is also undergoing change 
perpetually. The paper on- which these lines are 
printed may appear to be static ( not changing), 
but it is really • changing every instant by 
deteriorating, though at the same time it maintains 
its identity as long as it lasts. A plant may 
grow or wither where it is. An' animal may shift 
itself from one place to another. There may be a 
change of form, from birth to old age, but all 
these changes 'are' included in this 'Parinama- or 
evolution. 

Prakriti is also called Pradhana — the rootless 
‘Oot of the Universe, Avyakta-impossible to be 
perceived by the senses, Guua Kshobhini- that 
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vity to Prakriti. Purusha is pictured -as ^ a- lame 
man possessed of eye sight aud Prakriti as a man 
devoid of the senses of sight, but .who is possessed 
of a good pair of legs. According to the, fable the 
lame man Purusha mounts upon the sho.ulders of the 
blind man Prakriti and together they move along 
intelligently, whereas separately , both , are .unable 
to make any progress, (Pangvandha Nyaya). - >( t 

Purusha is manifold in contrast to Prakriti, ‘and 
for that reason Sankhy a. is described as a pluralism. 

Purusha is Nirguna (not , complex); it is' - ’ not 
dynamic, it has neither change -of place nor change 
of form. It is passive while Prakriti is 'ever active. 
In itself, Purusha. is a mere witness , (Sakshi); "like 
Prakriti however Purusha is Nitya (omnipresent).- 
Prakriti aud Purusha virtually act as one. Prakrit! 
represents the body and Purusha the spirit ^There 
is no spirit without a body nor , a body which 
functions as a living organism without a '.spirit. 
The coming together of Prakriti and Purusha is : a 
necessary presupposition of all experience. ' The 
contact of the two .simulates the act of putting on 
the switch in an electric installation. The lights 
burn and the movement of the whole machinery 
starts. • c i;i 

Purusha mistakes tke activities of Trigunas to, 
be his own and thus becomes affected by pleasure 
and pain etc., which iu reality do not affect him., 
I he salvation of Purusha according . to Sankhya. js- 
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attained by wisdom (Vivek'a), that would help him’ 
to discriminate between Himself and the flnctuations J 
of the Trigunas. He will then see that the pleasure ‘ 
and’ pain ‘ are caused only by these and will no 
longer, be' affected b}^ them. J 

; The next question is how does Purusha attain 
this wisdom ? Sankhya philosophy saj's that by 
the constant study, K of- ; this philosophy, the attribute 
of Satva becomes paramount in his _ constitution 
and the other two Gunas almost cease to exist. 
The Purusha' then sees the Prakriti and its consti- 
tuents in "their true light, finds out his' mistake 
and becomes free from the imposed bonds of Buddhi 
and .attains final beatitude-heavenly joy (Moksha 
or-Kaivalya). , 

,J ' Jin ! ‘ PRAKR(tl-VlKRn I 

We have already said that, Prakriti is the rootless 
root of the Universe. From this Prakriti emanates 
Buddhi also teamed ‘Mahat’ the great principle. 
Frbm 'Buddhi proceeds Ahankara — the principle of 
Egoism, and Pancha Tanmatras or the five Subtle 
Elements. These seven are called Prakriti- Vikritis. 
They are Vikritis (transformations) of Prakriti and 
Prakriti— source)— of' the succeeding Vikritis or 
evolutes'" and "therefore they 'are intermediate. 
BUDDHI.' (MAHAT) 

r The function of Buddhi is called ‘Adhyavasaya 1 
which > means ascertainment, It corresponds to will 
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and intellect of western- psychologists. • Intellect, 
contemplates the circumstances calling -for. action, 
and provides the rule of : conduct. .Will controls, the 
disposition in harmony with the dictates of intelligence.. 
The Sankhya attributes ..both these functions to ; 
Bttddhi. The properties of Buddhi are bharma-Viftue, 
Jnana-Wisdom, Vairagya-dispassion, and Adhikara- 
Power. ‘ .. . i c > ’ 

AhANKAARA-EGOISM/ 

r. . ■ . ' r ; 

This is the. principle ^to .which all^ .notions r.o;f, 
the T are due. Erom egoism are derived the .eleven- 
sense organs and the five Subtle Bhutaas. . 

Ahaukara is of three kinds; one is predominantly • 
Satvika and is ! - ' called ; • Vaikarika;' Second Hs : 
predominantly Rajasika and is called j--Taijas&" 
Ahamkara and the , third, is- predominantly Tamasika 
and is called Bhutadi. 

ELEVEN INDRIYAAS." r ’ ’ 

\ r • , 1 

By a combination of Satvika Ahankara .with 
Rajasa Ahankara, . we get the eleven Indriyas,: 
namely, the five Jnanendriyas, five . Karmendriyas - 
and Manas. Eye, Ear, Nose, . Tongue, and Skin r 
are the seats ( Aasrayas ) of the • five Jnanendriyas;' f. 
Thctc five respectively receive the, ,Vishayas or i 
objects of Roopa, Sabda,.Gandha, Rasa,: and- Spar sa,-,, 
There are also called ‘Buddbindriyas? 

Vak (Speech), Pani (Hand), Pad a (Leg), Payu 
(rscrvtary organs), Upaelka , (.generative organs},.. 
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these , five r are Karmendrij'as. They respectively] 
perform the function of speech, receiving/ /moving,, 
excreting and sex enjoyment. 

, • MANAS (THE MIND). ! 

- ■ Thebeleventh Indriya is ‘the Manas (the mind). 
It is called Ubhayatmaka ( double/ functioning ) 
because it is helpful in, doing the function of both 
reception and transmission. 

* 1 THE FIVE BHOOTAS. 

'fit' » * 

Tamasa Ahankara in combination with Rajasa 
Ahankara produces, Pancha Tanmatras ( Subtle 
Elements ) and the Pancha (five) Mahabhutas (Gross 
Elements ) are evolved from the five Tanmantras. 

Thus according to, the Sankhya system the 
P.ancha-mahabhutas T are evolved- from Ahankara, 
whereas- in ( Aayurveda the Pancha ‘Mahabhutas are 
considered as derived from Aatma. ‘Aatmnah 
Aakasassambhutah, Aakasad vaayuh, Vayoragnih, 
Ag’nerapah, Apbhyah Prithvi, Prithvyah Oskadha} r ak, 
Oshadhibhyo Annam, AnnatPurushah’ (Taittiriyopa- 
nishad). Aayurveda has accepted the Vedic evolution 
of, the Pancha Mahabhutas from Paramaatma and 
also the Triguna Tatva of Prakrit!, but they did 
not accept that Prakriti evolves on its own accord 
into .-this J world. They have hypothicated the 
influence of Svabhava ’ Isvarah, Kala, Yadriccha, 
Niyati, Parinama and Prakriti, all, as causes 
of the evolution of the Universe, 
Sv&Wvamisvaram Kalaiu Yadricliha Niyatim Tatha 
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* t . ; > 

Parinamamcha Manyanti Prakritam Prith'u Darsanalik 
Su-Sa. A. T.‘ and'Charaka Sootra : IL 1 ‘ ' ' '' 

The Sankkya considers the Indriyas as 'derived 
from Ahaukara, whereas according to Aayurveda, 
the Iudriyas are' ‘Pancha Bhautika-’Charaka- 
Saareera Ch, V.- ! '' ' ’• 

'LING A SAREERA.;’ ' ■' 


Buddhi, Akankara, Manas, " Dasendnya3' : - alid : 
Panchataumaatras, these; 18, together ^constitute the 
Linga Sarira or the subtle body. .The Linga Sarira 
is T^itya ( eternal ). Tt does not leave thePurusha 
during its transmigration fr.om birth to' birth. When 
Purusha attains Moksha the' Linga Sarira becomes, 
one with the Avyakta ( Pralcriti ).' Just' as a painting 
cannot exist without' canvas’ or a shadow "cannot. 


exist without a pillar, so also' Linga Sarira' cannot' 
exist without a gross Ahaukara and'' other tatwas, 
it carries with it as Vasanas the effects; of the work" 
of the previous life to another ' life successively. 
The Vedantists call these Vasanas as individual , 
Karma. If the Vasanas are Satvapradhana' the 
individual Purusha acquires Vijnaiia and evolves' 
upwards. If they' are Raajasa Pradhana, there will 
be less wisdom and he may be born as a human 
being or in any lower grade. But, ' if the vasanas 1 
are lamasapradkana, this individual may be 'born . 
as a tree or a rock along' with ?he Linga 'Sarira,. . 
The same V asanas are responsible for the Safvika, 
Rajasika aud Tamasika Prakritis ' of individual 
men and animals. • " - " '* 
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" As oiie lias to recognise tie' different: levels of 
fitndss of '*his disciples, a x regulated training is 
found ’ necessary. Of - the eight 'Angas, * the first 
two 'are 'intended to '-overcome the egoistic ’ impulses 
in the- disciple-’^ a' preliminary ’purification ' of 4he 
natural impulses. These leach to j detachment 
(Vairagya); And by constant ' practice' (Abhyaasa), 
a disciple iriay rise to the next* ’stage' of * discipline 
for the specific cultivation of the -poWer of m&ital 
concentration. Aasana, Pranaayam’a, and Pratyahara, 
right and steady posture, regulation of breath and 
withdrawal of the senses' 1 from their respective 
objects-are' devised to secure control' of the physical, 
frame .with a view to facilitate the control of , the ; 
mind. Dharana and Dbyana the, next two ^states of; 
discipline assist in getting a gradual mastery - over’ 
the fitful miud. In this stage' the object chosen for 
meditating upon may be Saguna, i. e., : having 
definite qualities. • : 


Iu the Sankliya system, there is no reference 
to God or Isvara. The meditation is upon the 
eternal truth of the essential Purusha being different 
from the Prakriti i. e. Viveka, When success in the 
final stage is achieved; all operation’s of the- internal 
organ (Antahkarana) are suspended and the Purusha; 
returns' to itself; the disciple' then- becomes’ a 
Jivamnukta. This is k the same stage as that of 
Stlutaprajnaa or Yogayukta described in Bhagavatgita. 
He remains free from passion and all -feeling of' 
pam and pleasure may thereafter continue toYlive 
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itpon tlie earth, virtually’ divorced from Prakriti. 
So' far is the Sankhj'a view. 

Patanjali holds a different view. He postulates 
the existence of God or Isvara over and above that 
of the Furushas. God is perfect Purusha and serves 
as a pattern for worship. He resembles a Guru, 
who is an embodiment of the ideal land who out 
of his abundant mercy sympathises with suffering 
men and helps them in attaining spiritual freedom, 
if they only trust him .and meditate upon him. 
Thus, Patanjali recognises in addition to the strict 
Yoga discipline, an alternative ‘Sukaropaya,’ easier 
method called Bhakti, devotion to Isvara. 

ISWARA PRANIDHANA. 

By Isvara - Pranidhaana -Self surrender to 
God and communion with him, a disciple may 
qualify himself to Samadhi without all the elaborate 
preparation and discipline detailed above. 

Patanjali Yoga sutra describes Yoga as Chitta- 
vritinirodha’, i. e. control of the functions of the 
mind. This Nirodha or control may be effected in 
different stages by concentration. 

SAVITARKA SAMAADHI. 

1. Savitarka - where the object meditated 
upon is of the gross Mahabhoota having certain 

. qualities for example an idol or a picture. 

SAVICHAARA SAMAADHI. 

2. Savichara - Where the meditation is on 
. a subtler level, such as meditation Aakasa of which 
. is invisible. 
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' ; . SAANANDA SAMAADHI. : . , • r .... 

3. Sananda - Where, the' Satyika element in 
the Buddhi ;is..-niore predominant.' , ; 

•• ‘SAASMITA '-SAMAADHI. -■ J ‘i 

4. Sasmita where - Satva '--alone 'occupies 

the attention.'' " r > J' •' r ' 1 

These’ ' four ’ stages” are 5 '' -described in ( ' ! ’the 
Sam'adki which is called" Samprajnata : dr Sabeeja 
Samadhi. ’ '• ’’ T* : ■*’' 

samprajnAatA samaadhi; 

♦ . • . • r ] '* ; - n \* * 

• In Samprajuaata Sama'dhi, .the object meditated 
upon has a form and is therefore ►called Saguna 
or Sabeeja Samaadhi. . , ,,, . 

AS AM PRAJ N A AT A ' SAMAADHI. : r 


The next higher- stage is' called 'Asalnj3rajnata 
Samaadhi - meditation without form; •’ Absolute 
Vairagva is the sole means df it. Like the’ fu’el 
in the fire, the mind gets gradually 1 extinguished 
through the practice -of the Asamprajnaata Samaadhi. 
At an advanced stage in this, the disciple attains 
certain Yibhutis such as Oruuipotency. - But, those 
who do not care even for-' these and ''persist in the 
Samaadhi attain the realization of the highest self, 
i his is called Kaivalya, Absoluteness, which is the 


goal of the Yoga philosophy according' to Patanjali. 
-attainment of Ydga by' this* method' of Samaadhi 
u generally called Rajayoga or Paatanjala' Yoga. 
1 o. further information read Patanjali Yoga Sutra. 
Imitations are available in almost all language's. 
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Radhakrishman’s (Indian .philosophy . - 0 . 

Y DIFFERENT ' SYSTEMS OF) YO<3 A.' 

Tile Paatanjtili Yoghmsystem is ; the bed-roclc' 
of ; niahy-Athef -Yougika'-’ practicespthat'are prevailing 
iii” this ’counhy* • : In the-’ daily- * Safldhyavandana! 
('Morning' - 1 Midday 'f' : Evening '’’prayers ) Aasana/ 
Praahaayaa'ma, Anganya’asa, ' 'Karanyaasa- touching! 
particular parts of the body associating them with 
different 1 ‘deities - and Dhyaana - meditacion along 
with .the fbcifatidn 1 ’of the 1 mahtraas, are all derived 

from ‘the Yoga r, 'Sampraadaya.'-' : " ’ ;! ! ' 

;::!,r:yn A y.lj ' .. t , • ... 

• , RAAJA- YOGA. . . 

o,l f Kajayoga which depend s .upon ;en qu i ry , (V i eh a ra) 
dud- discrimination (Y’lveka) ; is not ,, w ithin the- reach 
ofii ordinary- people. -Mandaadhikaar i. -,e., .those who 
do not have sufficient intellectual ’capacity have' 
recourse to ^ the., other-, methods which pare- also 
cfassedo under Yoga. Ml - r >' ’ 

. n o i vf ■■ r ! 't ,vt 



Mantra 

Yoga ' according "to the temperament's,’ capacity and' 

the tastes of the disciples! '* ' ’ , . 

.r. ‘nr, ,r:. nun, « . ’ v : < ..v, 

•ncdrvtf; ! ri, H^THA -YQGA. , • . ..... 

v .Hatha Yoga dias, for its.- background the Aasnaas 
and- P.r-aanaayama. .- Two- Na^dis Ida . and -Pingalaa 
Fun ‘along the left and fright sice of the • spinal 
column respectively from their • base caheu 
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Moolaadhaara in the sacral region. ‘BV is Pingala 
and is also called Surj^anaadi, ‘ThaL-is Ida. and is, 
also called Chandra Naadi. ‘Hatha ’ i is ' a proper 
control of these two Naadis by regulating inspiration 
and expiration in a suitable manner and by 
concentrating the ‘mind on the inner Self. Samaadhi 
Siddhi is thus obtained. This is the ideal of Hatha 
Yoga. Hatha Yoga is a , step for attainment of 
Raaja 3 T oga. (Refer Sir John Woodroff’s .Serpent 
Power and his other books). 

A very subtle channel extends along the centre 
of the spinal column to the head with an aperture 
in it called Brahma Randhra’. In the Mooladbara, 
there is a pent up energ}' called the Kundalini 
( Literally coiled up ). This energy is set free by 
Prauayama. It rises step bjr step through' the 
Sushumna and the Chakraas and Granthis (knots), 
up to the Brahmarandhra. When this happens, the, 
Yogi attains illumination. 

Six chakras or centres are described. 

1. Mooladhara - in the sacral region 2, 
Svrmr histana - a little above in the lumbar region. 
3. Manipoora - opposite to the navel. 4. Anaabata - 
n-ar the heart. 5. Visudha - in the throat and 6. 
Aajna opposite to the junction of the eyebrows. 

The Sahasraara or the thousaud petal centre 
(Chakra) is situated inside 1 the skull and Brahma- 
randhra is situated within the Sahasrara and is 
cmnected with Sushumna. Through the process of 
meditation, the disciple transcends the mind and 
Y.tainr enlightenment, 
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MANTRA YOGA 

Mantra Yoga deals with the attainment of 
Samadhi by the recitation of certain Mantras (sacred 
formulas) invoicing Ishtadevatas (special deities) 
such as Siva, Naraayaana etc.. In invoking deities 
the disciples perform certain ceremonies and use 
certain Yantras and Diagrams in which certain 
letters are inscribed. Sakti or eternal energy is 
invoked into these letters. The power which lies 
in the letters and their combinations is illustrated 
by a simple example. The three letters Ve, Dha 
and Va by them-selves mean nothing, but when 
they are put together, the word becomes a curse. 
Vedliava means a widow. The utterance of this word 
by way- of addressing a man makes him very angry. 

On the other hand the letter OM is specially 
sacred and it is symbolical of Brahman— the Great; 
it represents the whole Universe. Similarly the 
symbol Swastika is symbolical of peace. Mantra 
Sastra' is full of s} 7 mbols into which power is 
invoked' bj ? the Sadhaka. 

- This is a great science which has to be learnt 
through a Guru in whom the disciple has absolute 
faith (Sraddha). Many treatises are now availabje 
which give, in great detail, the description of 
Mantras, and Mudras and so forth. They claim 
supernatural power or Siddhis and' a path to 
'Salvation through this method is called Mantra 
Yoga, See Darsanas, Text - Book of Aa}ur\e a, 

Telugu, 
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These Mantras If aud j/ - 'TantCas, and Aagamas, 
thrived’ ‘during certain' ’ periods of ^Indian History. 
By these practices -the Yogis are -said to be able*' 
to ward off certain diseases df the ' body and' also: 
to obtain various supernatural powers. 'But, ’ in 
course of time, these powers were used by’ 
undeserving persons for gross • material*' ends.. It 
has therefore led them into' disruption. But 'thdse.' 
are due to’fundamental misconceptions- of the science: - 

LAYA YOGA'. • ,'ij 


Lay a Yoga aims at the merging of the mind' 
iii the object meditated upon. By stopping all the 
outlets of the mind and by concentrating • on thb* 
sound audible within' one’s owhself, ..the: Sadhaka r 
would hear a series of - sounds resembling the Flute,' 
Veeua, the Venn, Duudubhi etc. Concentration on 
these sounds facilitates fixity of the mind, which 
iu turn enables one to attain Samadhi Siddhi v This- 
Lava Yoga is based upon .the Siddhauta That., the 
ultimate origin of the Uniyerse. starts :; with Sabda- 
as Brahman. ( See Hatha Yoga Pradipika.-) , • . ,- 
KARMA YOGA. ‘ __ ‘ ’ 

Karma Yoga teaches us that if due does his 
duties selflessly and properly without expectation 
of any fruit, he is relieved of all anxieties and there 
by gets freedom from pain or want. This is the 
teaching of Bhagavadgeeta and will be. considered 
separately (See Geeta Rahasya by Balagangadhara Tifak) 
BHAKT 1 YOGA. ‘ ' 1 ?1 ' ^ 

^ Tbit has been referred to iu ‘Paatanjalf Toga, 
turner Icvara Prauidhana, Bhakli means 8,b$9lui<j 
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l«9 


•faith, -in, .God. .and his unbounded Tojsrp. fr: , ; „ . , , 
;«• Scirvodharmaan parityajya \-mda me. Mm - 


saramrn- yraja, -ill 


twq- sqryaripaapebhyo , {tiqkhscc- .ishyami ,. r 
; ; ;'.V: , » Maa Suchah.'' , { Sh/Gtfa.Gfi; 18 ) , /> 

‘" ' •/if a ’Saadbaka -has absolute faitb'dri God: and 
■' surrenders -'him self whole' — . he’artedfy ■ to Him, he 
: will :r he'' absolved ‘ from all sins and will attain 
! salvation. This is' the basis of Bhakti -Yoga. 'This 
’• Path ^ to ^'salvation is :: said to be the ‘easiest- and is 
uiost 'suitable ' for ':Mahdadhikaras i; e.j* those who 
; cannot ‘ reach the " higher ; intellectual paths- of 
Raaja - Yoga.. ; _ 5 ' 


.! r 


, yiBHOOTIES; 



Y - Superhuman powers are acquired by the disciple 
' inYthe -Samadhi; state. They are .called Siddhis or 
'■Vibhootis. A Siddhar i:. e. a Yogi whoi acquires 
' these ;.po efs'.niay control the forces of 'Nature; or 
;may even, transgress its laws. Some of .the .miracles 
!. attributed ;to Buddha, Jesus Christ and other saints 
’•are due to their yogic powers.- To . them, they are 
'no wonders. They themselves- do hot care,to perform 
i ‘these ■ magical 'feats to. win .'.disciples and-Buddha 
-.prohibited 'the' performance'. oK-.'such; miracles.;.; A 
Yogi who is in quest of these ! magical ‘powers will 
..-be.tefnpted to deviate- from, the main purpose of 
-attaining • Moksha, - Some Hatkayogis , mistake -the 
.acquisition of these powers as the' end and aim of 
..yoga, and :are .'thus degraded- for ever, ; The koga 
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sutras warn the disciple to beware of tbe pitfalls 
and to forge ahead without being distracted by 
these Vibhutis. 

In the third chapter, Vibh'uti Pada is mentioned 
a list of Vibhutis that may be performed by a 
Yogi b} 1, the control application of his mind. 'These 
are not to be compared to the magical feats 
performed by certain Fakirs for amusement and 
entertainment of the people. These Yogis belong to 
a lower plane and really do not possess any higher 
powers. But, those who realty possess control over 
Prana or Vital force can, by a concentrated 'mind 
defy the Jaws of gravitation and can rise above 
ground so as to float in the air (levitation). Tele- 
pathy-seeing things at a distance (Duradarsanam), 
Telephony (Durasravana) are all the results of 
concentrated mind. I have known a case of a Yogi 
transforming a piece of copper wire into pure gold 
and another Yogi transforming a globule of mercury 
into pure gold. There was no cheating in those 
two cases. The gold was tested in one case and 
analysed chemically and found to be verj r pure gold in 
another. Those who perform such feats do not accept 
an}’ remuneration. They are absolutely free from 
Raga and Dvesha. There is nothing that they 
want in this world. 

They can transform Prithvi Bhoota into Aakasa. 
They can recast the atomic structure of substances 
so that a metal is reduced to Jits ultimate components 
(parts) aud by reunion of these parts a new 
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substance is ; re-constructed . j One ; 'Yogi .who , is ..now 

<* ' * . * ‘ 4 r << « < 


^ 7 /i o:r: , wo tv- 'a , — nTM 

the v Ayuryedic , Conference, Jjel d , j on the 30th March ^ 

1.9,42,, certain,rfea i ts of^Yoga (i ., which. .modern; Science., 
c ^pi;:? x Pfe%f'o/i(.:,/ • "// M -AMd 

: 1 • ■ ' ; (1 ! )‘ Hi^i cliest •' ; h or m ally-' measured > about 1 30" 



he decreased it from 30 to - ilfi-* inches." The total 
variation Jta. his .chest T measuremeut • was 2S inches. 

Vii (’g) ■ Jle : could fe'tdp 'Bis ptilse absolutely and 
Breath' ! also ! 'fb'r some hlintifes.’ ' H'e brought all 
his ;< Vital ‘*'fBrce‘ ' ! *ihto'; J *bis ■ Tist^ ’ ‘^nd' 1 challenged' 
anybody to opei/iliem. r lsf6ue".bf 3 us 1 -cortld- open 
them, yet. he, did not look .very strong. I^i? chest 
was '.'only. 30‘ Inches ? as ^stated above. The- spirit ua| 

VO h’.’.ui i: !;>U i -j!, : ., VI ! H pVC ,/ I-V'J ! AVA'Il ! q[ 

powers have;no comparison with. £ n e .treugui r or 
f’lico'g iuvui aptiup' /rr.LV vt£4 'C&'Tolih 
the material body. It is. Yogabala, Kead oir .joi 
JJS epooaojjp ..yimniT, yd ,q«)U. noa h fotJ/ii. 
Woodroifes ‘-World as ““^v/nq s-joSj : gunmpa 

- (3) All on a sudden he asked the audience 

“ What smell is • K M?V J: X49 :> yoti getting any 
smekbubfc chahdanalyoyn I'R’s.tfCnflyu^he jff#1g T J}PF e ° 
chandan began lo.^ppuj-f^ofjth yOPA.v 

People at a distance of. twenty jard^s aroun ma 

huld W£i%nise 0l! !nd *« »' 

chandan was pervading the \vholed8tifibfep 

wffihthmrAshi n s^oii i^-.^B^ s (2> au 

disappeared at his 511 


Mm led! lo ilia 1>IV: 
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(4) On 29th. Dec, 1942' a Yogi .'''quite a young 
man aged about 2S, performed Vajroli "in the 
immediate presence of the President of'tBe’AH’ 
India Aavurvedic Conference, Dahore, where 1 was 
present. He sucked through the urethra into the 
bladder 40 tolas of mercury without any eathetor 
or tube. He sounded a bngle 'by sucking' air. }mto 
bis bladder just as one does through the mouth 
or a nostril; the sound of the bugle jwas^heard, 

at the end of the hall. • 

* , , 
There will be no end if I begin to describe the 
siddhis of Yogis. They can stop wild animals by 
a mere look. According to the Yoga , Sutras. one 
may disappear bodily or enter into another body.- 
Refer Patanjali Yoga Sutra 3. 39. , , 


i , 

While the Yoga Sutras teach that powers’ 
that are indirectly acquired by the Yogi should he 
neglected, the ordinary man values them greatly 
and for that reason also he hardly, succeeds in, 
acquiring these powers. 

CONCLUSION. • ‘ 

The fundamental facts necessary for achieving 
success in spiritual culture are: — * ' ‘ 

(I) Sradda-faitb in the efficacy - • of 
Concentration. 

' ' !h 

(-) \ eerya-progressively increased -effort or 

energy arising out of that belief. ' 
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(3) Smriti- capacity to call up the desired 
object before the;' mind' repeatedly by the use of 

1 that’ energy. • V 

(4) Samaabi- Concentration of the mind on a 
•single object with a view to stopping all disper- 
"’siveness and lastly, 

(5) 1 Prajna-In’sight into the nature of things 
i, by concentration. Sutra 1. 20. 

t jr . 

To these five, we must add Abhyasa practice) 
.and Vairagya (Dispassion or detachment). 

Aajmrveda recognises the value of this great 
science of, Yoga and expects the physician to 
• use these spiritual powers, 'in the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases. Refer, Charaka sarira Cha. 
I. V. 136-142. Ashtaiswaryas or the 8 supernormal 
powers are described here. The relation of mind 
to pain was discussed. 

"Jtuma buddhi pradipena yo m’isatt latvavil 
Aaturasyaaniaraalraatmanam ca sa rogaanschhUsali " 

{Ok Vi—lV)i 

that’ is'.— -A learned physician who fails to enter 
the inner soul of the patient with the aid of the 
brilliant lamp of knowledge and understanding 
•can never (really) treat diseases. 
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lo =3,. 9 .U ..YOGA- PSYCHOLOGY,' . 

[CONTENTS-Yoga Psychology-Triple , barricade! jof 
mallei — Chittavruthi (Fluctuations of mind)-Vasanas [impressions 
jxjfnprev'ioirst liVds)rModificatibns of ' ) mind' I'ciassified-lV airagya 
(delaclyncmi) and . Abhyasa (Practifce)-Savitarlui , Samadhi 
(Reflective Meditation)-Saananda SamcdhjrSaasmita, Samadhi- 
Asam-Pragnaatha Samadhi-Anlharayas (Obstacles to Samadhi)- 
j’Yahj’at Niyama-AasanaTpratin^yaa'ma-Fyddamdntali Traits.] 

The Yoga system professes : to’ free' the ;soulffr6tft.lhe'fflalerial 
.bondage by laying. down, a progressive scheme of self-realization. 
vTlid J ntaih objective of’ Yoga’ Psychology “is 'to 1, lay' /bare the 
process of thinking in its ' ethical aspect- df* 1 .progress ‘ towards f; or 
away from, that selfviliumination which is identical with salvation; 
"in'cidcnt.Mly, it has to discuss the difficulties’ andi’ dangers. that 
'bcselYhe pnlliiof ‘the aspirant after liberation' ht different 'stages 
iof'progrd^'.’The 'means it -suggests to r achieve this'-' ! summiim 
.bo'nUm-^Mokska-rbf -thespiril is to turn the; material t impediments 
[ themselves, into/, weapons of attack ■ so f ;that /feature, fullimntfly 
rretires from the .field of battle. By concentration , on feature's 
objects, they arc subdued and seen through.- i 

Triple barricade of matter. 

The spirit is' enclosed within a triple barricade of matter 
and until all the barriers fall off the’ soul 'would 'remain in 
bondage lo riialtcr. 


1. The physical, body supplies the -gross vestment' of 
spirit, and mater,al comforts often . pass for spiritual blessings. 
This was the basis' of the Charvaka philosophy where the sou! 

• We arc greatly indebted' lo Sri Harido'ss Bhattacharya/M. 
A, B. L„ P.R.S, Darsana, sagara Head of the Department of 
Piv'csophy and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Dacca University, 
t"j the fr.!|n. v ;n ? extracts taken from his valuable article on 
Y';;i P ; >cbH;y contributed to {he Cultural 
U FT? Ytl 1. 
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, ihe Western conception of consciousness as a stream in . which 
there are both apprehension of objects and appropriation by, the 
self of the states of awareness as its own, It must 
be remembered that all types of beings are not capable of the 
same type of experience nor ’do two individuals . oh the same 
species agree about their mental contents. The reason ’ for 
this is to be sought in the law of karma which determines 
what type of embodiment and experience is to be expected of 
any particular soul, when unaided by Yogic proficiency,’ 

; ' ■ >i i 

Vasanas ( Impressions of previous Lives ■: 

The chitia is not a perfectly uniform' pliable stuff- — it differs 
from individual to individual, making the task of one easier than 
that of another. Past karma has set limits to its capacities,! so 
much so that certain types of embodiment are only expiatory 
in character without the right and the capacity to improve one*s 
lot by personal endeavour, just as probably other embodiments 
are only meant for enjoying the fruits of past karmas and are 
equally devoid of the capacity of improvement. All individuals 
do not have to begin at the same point on, the onward path 
and the same disciplines are not necessary for all to bring about 
spiritual insight. The chilta , again is differently equipped with 
instinctive cravings in different kinds of beings in accordance 
with the t}pes of their embodiment. As beings have been coming 
and going during the whole period of their eternal life, they 
must have nssumed many shapes in course of transmigration 
and a deposit of impressions of those different lives is left in 
the chilta as vasanas. These vasanas become active according 
to embodiment, so that a human body is never prompted by 
lo'.inc instincts nor a cow by human impulses.* These vasanas 
tre eternal in the sense that they are not habits, memories and 
dispositions acquired during the lifetime of the individual, nor 


Yen Sutra iv* 9, 
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egos ( mudha ), attentive, ^dispositions* , ( ekagrq ) ( and- -intuitive^ 
tempers ( nirudha ). 4- The, perpetually restless,, the _occasionally|> 
steatly!' 1 the infatuated, the mono-ideistic . and , the restricted . 
exhaust the, different types' of minds ' and., they are faced . with^ 
difficulties of different degrees .and, kinds^in, real jzjng p their, true j 
selves. All - avenues of ’ empirical () or : ( , ^pnenomenalj 
knowledge must he closed before -transcendental ^ cognition^ 
can arise. . lf 

Vniraagva (detachment), . Abhyasa ; (Practice), i ; 

The indispensal le condition of all spiritual ^ad vance .is the j 
cultivation of detachment ( vairagi'a ). --'nothin yt. , spjtsmodjc, 
fashion hut by practice in a . systematic way;, ( abhytisn ). '.-The. 
Yoga system advises a : control * of,., the. pffeclions * as,,, the, 
indispensable condition of the disappearance, of , the > phenomenal, 
world. So Jong as we retain interest in any ..object, we fare, 
hound to notice its presence and f feel . .the effects 1 of, .that, 
knowledge; even subliminal cravings nre to be checked by suiTable, 
means to ensure perfect .freedom. Tbe process, starts with 
a desire that the senses should not stray into the ; /fields ,of theit] 
normal activity; this is the condition of the striving (yatonuwaj^ 
The next stage is represented by the knowledge, [that interest in, 
certain objects has ceased but not in others: this ,is the, condition., 
of differentiation ( Vy ciiircka ). The third, stage is attained .when 
interest in sense object has completely ceased, ^but- there ,, still, 
lingers a residunl anxiety in the mind (whence .jt is, [called ppep, 
organed, Chcndriya ). Students of abnormal psychology jwjlkrcadilyj 
remember cases of cnxictyneurosis •( ard anxiety-hysteria ) where 
the knowledge of the originating cause has disappeared from 
comeious memory and yet 'the effect Appears r "fn ^Ke^'-form of 
anxiety. It is only when this .stage is * 'crossed Vnch •fhe' , sUi(e' r 6'f ! 
detachment from seen and unseen 'de]ccbti6hs; ,;, arise3 dhh'i thi? 
c.- ndition known as control' { vasikara ).■' whicfi'nMhe .highest) 

-r V> aslhishya on Y/$. i. I. ■!'' s.-.iu’i <; »Y + 

Y. S. i, 12-14; Dh. Gita,, vi,j35/j ' t , ‘ y - 
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form of lower detachment ( apnravotragya ), may be said to have 
been attained. * Beyond this «tnge is paravairagya, highest 
detachment, in which complete indifference even to the 
elements of nature ( gttnas ) Js reached because of self knowledge: 
a nd this discriminative knowledge becomes the 
cause of salvation only when it is never distrubed 
or broken ( ciViptnh’ci ) + by a return of the consciousness of 
the subject-object relation. 

Side by side with the control of the emotional aspect of 
mental life there goes on a transcendence of crude cognitions 
on, a progressive fashion. Every phenomenal cognition implies 
three factors, namely the knower ( grehiiri ), the process of 
knowledge ( grahaiia ) and the object to be known ( grah)>a)—a 
trinity which noumencl knowledge wholly transcends. ' The chUUt 
or mind-stuff has a tendency to identify itself with the ol ject 
which it cognizes when its fluctuations are weakened; if its 
activities were absolute in character, then fh»re would be no 
possibility either of improvement or of final liberation. Hence 
the importance of fixing the mind-stuff upcn the right 01 ject, 
for. what a mind thinks it tends to become. 

Savitarka Saniachi ( contemplative meditation ), 

It has already been remarked that the path to liberation 
lies through the fields of nature herself that the soul uses the 
phenomena of Nature themselves to conquer her finally. The 
process .of conquest consists in the different kinds of knowledge 
in the chllla corresponding to the different kinds of Nature s 
manifestations. Thus the ordinary mind is filled with contemplations 
of the grosser aspects of Nafure-lhe products of the nishabhitfas 
which Prakrit! evolves last. Using a word which k common with 
Buddhism but not entering into such niceties of distinction as 


* Y. S: ?. 15, 

+ Y. S; i: 16; ii. 26; iii, 9.12. 

* Y. S; iii. 47. (with Vyasabhashya ) 
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Buddhism does regarding the diferent kinds of intellection {mano t 
chilla, vcdana, vt/nana, snmjna, etc), the Yoga calls this, stage of 
knowledge SavUarka, samadhi— here the mind synthesizes its 
impressions and ideas into the percept 'of a gross object like 
n cow or a jar and keeps itself fixed thereon. In this stage all 
the elements of perceptual knowledge, namely the sound ( Sabda ) 
or the name the meaning {artha) conveyed to the mind and the 
actual object ( vas(n ) are all rolled up together so that the 
experience is as much a mental as a physical fact. * The duality 
of subject and object is. in its full significance, present 
in this cognition and the mind does not rise here above the 
relativity which all concrete knowledge implies, the knowledge 
of one object being dependent upon a contrast with that of 
others. Now this gross cognition can be superseded either in espect 
of the objective content or that of the elements involved. Thus 
when the three elements of sound (in the case of auditory cognition), 
meaning and object intended are reduced to the last, i. e- when 
the mind understands the nature of objects in a direct fashion 
without the help of words or psychical doubles, we reach the 
stogeflf nirvilarka (indeter minate Samadhi).* Words often tend to 
conceal the real nature of an object and also to produce the 
illusion of a sensible contest (as in (he case of negative word.) 
when the mental state called viknlpa follows- It is necessary to 
raise above the complication of knowledge by verbal and 
meaning Factors and to get a direct unverhaHzed knowledge of 
tbirgi, such as is possessed by babes and deafmufes: when this 
is accomplished the savilarka stage is superseded by the nirvilarka 
stage and knowledge about things is transcended in a direct 
acquaintance with them. 

But tne yogm must go beyond the stage of gross contect 
altogether ar.J try to grasp the subtle elements of Nature 
(tan n airas) in their true essence. 

• yTsTCvi. ' 

Y • S; i. 43 
Y. S; 9. 
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Savicliara Samadlii (Reflective meditation). 

, ■ The two stages here arc respectively called Savicliara and 
nirvicharn. reflective and stipcr-rcfleclivc in consirnst with 
Savitarka and nirvilnrkn contemplative (or deliberative) and 
super contemplative, because while the latter types deal with 
objects whose existence is a matter ot ordinary experience the 
former types deal with objects whose existence can only be 
indirectly proved, so far as ordinary minds arc concerned. It is 
claimed, however, that the yogins arc able to know even these 
subtle things directly after they have acquired certain powers 
by the practice of mediation. 

In savicliara samadhi the yogin acquires the power of 
knowing such subtle things as atoms, space, time, air prana* 
manas, by direct experience. 

• The qbstacles that prevent the grasp of subtle and super* 
sensible things in the case of ordinary men do not operate in 
the case of the yogins. 

T» a yogin 'Loth the gross and the subtle are matters of 
direct knowledge, although to the ordinary individual the one 
is. sensed and the other inferred. In the turvidiara ' stage the 
i’Ogin gains a direct non-conceptual non-verbaiized knowledge, 
of these, subtle things. ■, 

Saanauda Samaadlii. 

But even this stage is transcended when the yogin passes ' 
on to the sanarda stage. In sananda samadhi as Vachaspati Misra !i 
holds there is an identification with the grakana or means of 
knowledge just as in savitarka and savichara samadhi there' is an 
identification with the gi'ahya or, objects, of knowledge. * 

. Saasmita Samaadhi. . 

-.But the -yogin- can* go further. He may transcend both ’< 
the,, object- and’. the process of thought and fix Ins attention on 
the consciousnes s of self itself. We have rlrecdy seen that this 

'••^''Vyasabhashya' and' '-TatvavatsaraUQn Y, S| i,‘ 4j, '■ * 
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self-consciousness is only phenomenal, for here there is a 
reflection of the Purusha in the Janus-like buddhi whereby an 
illusory self-sense is generated in the first evolute of Prakriti, 
namely, buddhi or niahat. Nature is so transparent in buddhi, 
owing to the preponderance of the element of sattva, that the 
self has great difficulty in dissociating itself from the consciousness 
of self, the T from the ' me. ' the transcendental self from the 
phenomenal ego. Buddhi and ahamkara are the two principles . 
which closely operate together in producing individual centres 
of cognition, affection and conation and although they require the , 
help of the sense-organs tooome into contact with the external world, 
they are sufficient by themselves to generate, or atleast to conserve, . 
a sense of private ownership of ideas and actions. Buddhi, .like 
the nous in Plotinus supplies the principle of intelligibility to 
Prakriti which, like the One or Being of Plotinus, would j: 
remain unmanifested ( avyakia ) without its aid. But 
intelligibility in general becomes particularized through ahamkara 
or ego-making principle, which canalizes intelligibility into' 
individual channels and lays the foundation of personal ownership.' 

In the sasmita samadhi the self concentrates on the sense 
of personal cognition and effort, only, -to transcend that stage 
also i It diicovcrs that the sense of personal identity is tlso 
phenomenal and depends upon the compresence of Prakriti and 
Purusha— the former supplying through baddlij and Uiamkara ' 
that mcdtU n m winch alone Purusha could produce an image of 
itself and a sense of personal identity. But this is the stage 
b'tde-'t to overcome, for here, the identity with the real self is 
so close that mo;t people stop here, thinking that the final stage 
has been attained. 

A* ?. matter of fact, the YogaSntra refers to two classes of. 1, 
leir.ns the videhsima? and the prakr- itilinas — both belonging to 
the ( bl avapratytya class or the class of beings who are born 
ri’-.-nfc encumbrances like our own, ( gods etc,) and'’ 

l 't , 5, i. ll, 2 S, i, 19, 3 Vyasabhasbye, Y, S, i, 2Q, 
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possessing a natural capacity to Know themselves if they would 
shake off the little ignorance that keeps them from salvation. 2 , 
The yogin is an upayapratyaya or one who has acquired his 
discriminative knowledge by adopting proper means; 3 but he is 
not in any way inferior to the nbove two classes of beings, for 
he can win his salvation by going beyond the stages of sananda 
tnd sasmita somadhis in which these classes are held fast. 

It is not enough to renounce thewoild or practise austerities 
the yogin must gain complete insight into the distinction 
between his self and the phenomena of the physicd world and 
thereby win his freedom. 

Asampragnata Samadlii. 

( Meditation without Form ) 

We now pass on to asamprajnata samadhi or concentration • 
where the object has become reduced to mere disposition (samskara) 
and where, therefore, knowledge involving the duality of subject' 
and object has ceased. , 

i / 

A dead man and a Yogi ‘ compared. 

The distinction between a dead man and a man who has entered 
in samadhi, on the cessation of perception, and sensation, is that 
in the lattfer bodilv karma,, vocal karma and mental karma 
cease and be a ome quieted, but vitality does not depart. Tbe 
natural heat does not subside and the senses do not break 1 up 
in the former case. * 1 ' 

[The Yogi’s power of adaptation ( i* e. t ) tbe continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations, is extra 
ordinary. There is a greater conservation of energy in the Yogi. 
This is the ‘result, not of unconsciousness, but it is due to his 
super consciousness 1 , rather to'an extra care taken by the Yogi 
in hia Samadhi-State. 

^ ' i 

The' Yogi 1 is infacl a higber'being. Ordinary men it 
tampan lively tfibre • primitive, ,juit M * cjuadrupets t» 
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primitive when compared to man and the Amoeba is more 
primitive than the quadruped. The development of heat-regulating 
and other mechanisms is superhuman in the Yogi. The body 
temperature and other adjustments to environment are maintained 
at his will* He can bring back his consciousness as a definite 
lime ( Samkalpa Mitra ). which shows that there is some sort 
of consciousness throughout, A. L. L. 

Obstacles to Samadhi. 

The obstacles to concentration were classified under, 
different heads, + 

(I) Vyndhi-Sickncss 

It was laid down that all the constituents cf the body, 
the secretions and the sense organs were to be kept in proper 
order before yoga could be satisfactorily practised. If) later 
Yoga works, like the Hathayogapradipika, it was mentioned 
in fact that yoga itself kept the body in a healthy condition. 2 
Various indications about the progress of the mind towards yoga 
were found in the proper functioning of the different systems 
of the body. In the Hathayoga minute prescriptions about 
ridding the body of all impurities were laid down 3 and the 
results attained were heightened sensibility, increased control 
over the activities of the body ( including levitation, immersion 
in solids, walking over fluids, etc.) 4 and even the power of 
voluntary death. Continence and restraint of various kinds were 
«s much in the interest of the body as of the mind and were 
accordingly prescribed. Over-indulgence and improper diet were 
tabooed for the same reason and fasting and austerities, in so 
far as they did not endanger life, were recommended.’ When , 
is establi«hcd the powers of clairvoyance, clairaudicnco, 
etc, ere obtained. 

1. Y. S: i: -50; 2. Hathayogapradipika, ii. 20478 ( Pnnini 

- Kditior.). 3. Ibid., ii, 22 4, Y, S; iii, 39, 42, 45, • 
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and also the knowledge of pnst, distant and future things. 2 In 
j- ™° r ie absence of bodily infirmity would include the 
of ‘ f Pen ? " Cf : of . ni! *bose impediments that limit the operations 
v ,fte mmd « {,m e and space on account of bodily defects, 
lseases and decays. Concentration cannot thrive when the body 
re uses to act as a pliant tool in the hands of fheJ^Ys mind and sets 
“P organic disturbances. How, for instance, is a yogin to assume 
* ixe seal or posture when he is restless with fever or fix his 
ftnn when he is in a delirious condition ? 

(2) Aalsaya:- Listlessness, idleness, or lassitude ; (3) 
^tyana-langour. 

Closely related to infirmity is the heaviness of the body 
ue to the preponderance of phlegm, or of the -mind-stuff on 
account of the preponderance of the tamas element. When the 
non is unwilling to stir, then it is a case of idleness: but when 
! ! 3 vna ^ e to stir, then it is a case of langour ( siyava ). 3 So 
1 Is not en ough to possess the capacity of concentration — one 
pst actually will to exercise that capacity, A yogin may fail 
°r ack of drive just as be may fail for lack, of energy. 

(4) Sams-'ya — Doubt ; (5) Pramada:~heedlessness 

It is not enough to possess the will and the energy to 
a chieve concentration ; one must also hold fast to a single 

0 ject and persevere in the attempt to grasp it completely, The 
lack of definiteness gives us doubt { samsaya ), where the mind 
,s assailed with alternative thoughts and the necessary faith in 

1 )e sole efficacy of the ideate is absent. 

Headllessness ( pratnada ) is a lack of reflection upon the 
roeans of attaining concentration: 4 Jiere there is no doubt about 
Ibe object of knowledge, but steps are not taken to bring about 
Ihe concentration by the adoption of appropriate means. 

I* Y, S.i. 60-65. 2. Y. S. ii. 39: iii. 16.1X.25, 4l ( 3. Vyasabh, 

0,1 Y, S, i, 30, 4, Yynsabh, on Y, S., i. 30. 
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1 ' • Failure and instability in attention:- 

■ j ’ 1 / 

It was found,, however, that in spite of their willingness 
and application some could not attain a particular level of 
concentration. These could not make any progress in their 
spiritual quest, It .is possibly due to - congenita! impediments or 
subconscious opposition.. In its comprehensive scheme the Yoga 
system repeatedly draws attention to the necessity of taking the 
residues of our past thoughts and actions in to jConsideration 
and we may very well suppose that the past takes its venges on 
the present by obstructing progress. ' ( 

It may so happen, however, that a position is, won t with 
effort, but very soon it is lost again. It is not enough to secure 
an advance — it is necessary to retain it also. In spiritual matters, 
not to ndvancc is to recede; and so effort is necessary to go 
beyond them. The tendency to slide back to an inferior position, 
which does not require much effort to retain it, is a danger 
which always besets the path of the spiritual aspirant Hence 
continual effort is needed to keep up one’s attainments in the 
spiritual domain. A yogin should never be satisfied with anything 
le$s than total suppression of the modifications of the mindsluff, 
or even the intermediate stages attained would slip out of 
his grasp. 

(6) Avirali Worldiness, (7) Bhranli Darsana Erroneous 
perception, 

One of the gravest impediments is moral defect in the shape 
(if greed or addiction to objects of sense. If the purpose of 
y'U'-'i is to draw the mind away from thoughts and impulses 
leading to the recognition of 'the materia! world in the interest 
i . the spirit, it is obvious that excessive fondness for the world 
< ? sensibility would obstruct the effort to detach oneself from 
cmp-ricv! thmking. The yogin must therefore cultivate not only 
t* o. thought but also a habit of action conducive to the 
of the maximum spiritual height. He must control 
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liis feelings ns well ns lus thoughts and nclions. So long ns the 
desire to enjoy persists, no amount of • intellectual effort to fix 
the mind on higher things would succeed; nnd ns vairagfa or 
dispassion will not thri.’C under such n condition of worldly 
attachment, the suppression of the mental states would not be 
brought about. 

(8) Alabdlia Bhumilcnlwnmr-Fnilurc to attain concentration, 
(9) Anavastitatwaim-Inability to keep it when attained. 

Hence the root-cause of all distraction must be eradicated 
' by cultivating true knowledge and abolishing all false or illusory 
knowledge. Without an adequate knowledge of the principles of 
reality and the distinction between self and not-self all effort 
to get rid of mental fluctuations would be futile. Hence we come 
back to the old position that at the root of all distraction stands 
man’s imperfect -knowledge and so the removal of distraction and 
the removal of ignorance are one nnd the same problem. Many 
have failed to obtain salvation because- they mistook the 
acquistion of certain powers or the appearance of certain 
agreeable mental conditions as the attainment of SaMadlii. Many 
have also been tempted to deviate from the main • purpose of 
attaining isolation by their quest of magical powers {vib!ilrfis)\ 
and many have transferred their attention from the end to the 
means, as when they perfected the technique of bodily control, 
e. g. hadiayogins of later times, but desisted from the attempt 
to know themselves. The Yogasutra warns the learner to beware 
of these pitfalls and to forge ahead with the proper objective 

without being distracted by irrelevant considerations. ■ 

* \ ' ' • 

lh addition io the nine distractions mentioned above namely, 
- 0) Vyadhi-sickness, (2) Aaiasya-iistlessness, '(3) Styana-langour, 
‘ (4) Samsaya-doubt, (5) Pramada-heedlessness, (6) Avirati 
ni. r ^'' neSS ’ ^^ranti Darasana-erroneous perception, (8( Alabdha 
Bbumjliatwam -failure to attain a particular stage of concentration 
and (9) A'navastitatwam-- inability to keep it ’when attained, the 
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Yogasutra refers to certain other obstacles to' -concentration. 
These are (a) pain proceeding from the mind itself, from the 
external world and from the gods, (b) despondency owing to the 
non-fulfilment of desires ( the. passions being included; within 
pain), (c) unsteadiness of the body. and ( d ) breathing 
('inspiration and expiration). 1 They accompany the distractions 
proper and disappear when the mind-stuff is concentrated. 

Now each kind of distraction is to be met with an antidote 
of its own. If bodily infirmity, unsteadiness of the limbs and 
breathing upset the mind and render concentration difficult or 
impossible, these must be controlled and eradicated. For 
instance, cleanliness (sauclia) of the body, as of the mind. 1 is 
necessaty for concentration. 2. 

Yogangas 

(Helps to Yoga) 

There are eight methods of discipline which help the Yogi 
in his praut'ce, They are called Yognngns. 

They are yania or 'self-re -traint, ’ tuyamci or ‘observance’, 
flM'W or *p Mture. * pra'iciycnii or ‘regulation of breath,’ pralya • 
h or ‘withdraw..! of the senses. AhaTana or steadying the 
mind, dhyana or contemplation and Samatlhi or meditative trance. 
Use aim of this discipline is to assist man in the ascent from 
the narrow view congenital to him to the larger vision 'which 
brings freedom with it. A characteristic feature of it is the 
gradation in the training which it prescribes, ft recognizes 
different levels of fitness in the disciples and regulates the 
trrnm,; accordingly. It does not aim at extirpating evil pro- 
pens tie> all at once. Another noteworthy feature of the same 
i- tint it is based upon the psychologically sound principle that 
vice is not o.-ercome by attempting to repress it directly, but 

1. h , S. i. 31- 2. See Bhagavad Gita. vi. 13, 

* Cultural 1 Icritcge of India.;.Vol, l._P. 325. 
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thought and activity. It is very necessary for the yogin 
to control these wild propensities of the mind by cultivating the 
above mentioned habits of non-injury ahrnsa, truthfulness &afya 
non-stealing asteya, continence brahmacharya and non-acceptance 
of gift aparigraha 1 and also contentment santosh 2 

i 

So long as mental control does not include ‘these in their 
widest denotation, the mind is sure to go after the things of the 
world and to pile up the fruits of unholy action* Hence the 
sage must cultivate the habit of putting himself in the position 
of his intended victims and in this way get rid of unsocial 
perverse aud immoral thoughts. As an example, we are told 
to rejoice at the happiness of others mailri , to pity those in 
distress [karma), to take delight at the virtuous deeds of our 
fellowmen mudila and to practise indifference towards the 
vicious iipeksha 3; it is only thus that one can get rid of 
jealousy at the material and spiritual advancement of others: 
hatred and anger towards sinners and indifference towards the 
poor. The main object of all mental discipline is to uproot all 
dispositions that have a tendency to sprout into overt thoughts 
and aspirations. If we could establish a sufficient amount of dis- 
position towards restriction of mental states, the mass of disposition 
towards emergence of s tates tends to dissolve and the mental 
st ites lecome gradually restrained with the development of the 
pwver of restriction. 4 But the Yogasutra takes care to point 
out that a good disposition is as bad as a bad disposition in so 
far as the ultimate object of Yoga is concerned: for dispositions 
forna hind of residual mental existence altogether. 5 When 
presentations and dispositions lose their difference, when the 
pist the present and the future are not distinguished, when the 
intensity of mental states does not vary and qualitative changes 

i r y: snr 30; 27 y.~ s,~» 32740: 

3. Y, S, i. 33. 4. Y. S, iii, 9 See Dasgupta, Yoga as 

Ph and Rei, pp. 155-56, 5* Y. S. i. 51; jjj, 50; jy, 34, 
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disappear altogether from consciousness, lhen nnd (hen only can 
the Vo/^in be said to have almost attained his object. Singleness 
of intent [tkafirah ?) is tbe nearest approximation to ibis condi- 
tion nnd so tbe cultivation of a disposition of monoideism is 
essential for the destruction of that tendency towards dispersive- 
ness which males for mental flow nnd spiritual bondage. 4 

A span as 

Then again the yogin must learn to control his limbs-he 
must try ro sit straight like the trunk of a tr cc (s(fiana) with the 
spine, the neck and the head in one line, and assume certain 
postures ( asanas ) that are favourable to concentration. For the 
same reason it could not [ recommend the practice of the 
eighty-four nsans of Hathayoga, for many of these -would have 
contravened the Yoga ideal of asanas as steady and easy in 
character, 5 Nevertheless the Vj'asabhashya mentions a few 
showing that many of the forms were well known and modelled 
on the postures of different types of animals. 6 

Mudras and Nyasa. 

The YogdSufra knows nothing of the later prescriptions about 
rnudra ( pose of fingers, hands or body ) and nyasa ( touching 
the various parts of the body) which' came in the wake of 
Tantrikism and theism. The nyasa in which the different 
muscles of tbe body are brought into exercise by rotation looks 
almost like a physical drill ; but the idea that the whole body 
becomes suffused with divine energy and the devotee becomes 
one with his god saves it from degeneration into a mere physical 
exercise and invests it with a deep spiritual significance. The 
mudras, however cannot be so easily spiritualized and were 
probably magical symbols in their original forms and were later 

4 Y. S. iii< II. 5- Y. S. ii, 46. See 'Cher. Sam. Lessen it. 
Hathayoga pr. 1, 191. 6rAfyasabh' and- Tatva Visnradi on Y t 

3, ii. 46, 
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on invested with esoteric meaning. The Yogasutra which believed ' 
in immobility could not consistently advocate the use of these 
modes of moving the body lest they should disturb the attention. 

Pranaj^ama. 

The Yogasuira, however, recommends the practice of 
controlled breathing ( pranayama ) with the ultimate object of 
suspending it for as long a period as possible. IThe breathing both 
in and out, should be over as small an area as possible : 

its number should be diminished, and its duration should .be 
expanded. In this way the body will breathe as few a number 1 . 
of times as possible and in a gradually shallow manner till it 
is able to hold the breath for a fairly long period- without any - 
risk of asphyxiation, 4 That the autonomic system could be 
controlled through the "slender connection with the -nervous • 
system was a great discovery of the Yoga system 2' and it still 
retains its title to the sole possession of the technique to bring > 
that about. The Tantrika system developed at the same time 
a method of controlling the different plexuses • ( shatchakra ) 3 
and indulged in physiological speculations suited to the 
purpose; but the Yogasutra limited itself almost entirely to the 
practice of breathing and laid down the suspension of breath 
as the objective of all spiritual aspirants. The idea that . 
controlled breathing cleanses the system and that the elements 
of the body are thereby rid of all impurities (bhutasuddhi) came 
later; originally breath was controlled because it disturbed tire 
attention and because the control of breath not only made the 
mind attentive but also scoured away the karma that veiled 
discriminative knowledge. 5 Still, even in the Yogasutra an exa* 

I Y. S ii. 50J 2. Y S. 51. 3 See Lickiey The Nervous 
SystemI pp. 30- 31 4. A, Avaion. Lantra of the Great 
Liberation (Mahanirvana Tantra) pp; ivi f. 

I Y, S, ii, 52, See Chh, Up, 1, 3, 5, 
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ggcrated importance given to brenth control for purposes of 
concentration nnd ultimate salvation is noticeable. 2 This may 
be reminiscent of the Upnni’-hrdic view that man is continually 
offering sacrifices to tlie gods through breathing (called Pratardnna 
sacrifices after King Pralnrdnnn who taught this doctrine) 3 and 
that all the scriptures were breathed out hv the Absolute Being. 4 
In fact, in Inter literature we arc told that when inhaling 
n man makes the sound snh nnd when exhaling he emits the 
sound ham and in this way he is unwittingly repeating the 
formula (njnpn-jnpn), that the jivntmnn is identical with the 
Paranutmnn (so'ham He, I ani7 without intermission. 5 That 
the regulation of breath had a therapeutic effect on the bodily 
system nnd increased the beauty nnd longevity of the persons 
practising it was not the primnry motive of prannyama in the 
Yognsutra, although perfection of body (knyasnmpadj. including 
beauty, grace, power and compactness of the thunderbolt, was 
regarded there also, as a supernormal power (vibhuti,! acquired 
by the yogin in the course of his progress towards concenlration.6 
It is interesting to note that austerities (tcpa«l play a very 
small part in the Yogas«tra. although they are regarded as a 
form of Yoga fkril'ayoga) 7 and form one of the five observances 
(niyama), 8 this is an index of the altitude towards modification 
of the flesh practised much more widely at an earlier time 
Similarly the Vedic sacrifice (yajnaj practically disappears as a 
mode of spiritual progress, although the Bhagvad Gita admitted 
its utility even when it depreciated its value. 1 It is likely that 
the Yoga shared with the Sankhya an abhorrence of sacrificial 
cruelly and readdy adopted the Buddhistic and jaina prescription 
of non-injury fahimsa; as the cardinal tenet of spiritual emanoi 
pation. 2 Besides after jrastigrtmg boMj movement _ as_an 

v~ 52 53 3. Ka n . Up. 2, 5. 4. Brih Up.2, 4. 10 

6 32) 5 Gher. Samm V. 84 (this is caljedkevaliku 
%' IL H,.|,,o g aP, II. 724 6. V, ft iiH6: d. 
Taltvavaisaradi on Y. S. J» 37. SeeAathayogapr. II 78. 7. Y. 
S ii 1 For kr'ya-yoga See Dasgupta, Yoga as Fh & Kel. 

X 42f. 8 Y. S. ii. 32 
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impediment to concentration, it could not logically .back tke 
Vedic mode of attaining liberation, for, sacrifices involved a lot 
of manipulation and movement, On the other hand, the 
Upanishadic formula of om'as the mystic syllable par excellence 
proved attractive because its monotonous repetition ; bad the 
effect of bringing about concentration, if not stoppage, of 
thought; so it was made the subject of meditation and was also 
regarded as the most natural expression for Isvrra. 3 The 
Yogasutra discovered that the most intimate nature of the 
attentive process was the control of the body and that attention 
was more a function than a producer of bodily adjustment. 4 

i l 

Pratyatara . , .. 

» *? 

But mere bodily control is not enough to bring about the 
cessation of the mental process. The senses are assailing -the 

soul through the operations of the buddhi, and unless the mind 
withdraws from the senses or unless the senses are’ otherwise 
rendered inoperative the disturbance to the soul will continue. 
Hence the practice of withdrawal (pratyahara) of the . senses 
must be resorted to. 5 The Yoga system does not recommend 
the plucking out of any sense, if that were possible, nor does 
it advise mutilation of any organ or action; for unless the 
thoughts are controlled, the mere disappearance of any sense- 
organ will not smooth the path to salvation. When the organs 
of sense cease to connect themselves with their proper object';, 
they imitate the mind-stuff itself which is not in direct contact 
-with the objects and is naturally undifferentiated in respect of 
its contents. 6 There was some difference of opinion, it seems 
about the exact meaning of the term 'mastery of the organs' 
but all agreed that complete .mastery was synonymous with 

3. Y, S. i 27. 4 James Principles of Psychology 1, 435, 
5 Y. S ii. 54 6, Yr S. ii. 54. - - 
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felrtf’lcnc'ss of inlcnt followed by loss of interest in °bjcct 9 ’ of 
sense, whether this itself wns or wns! not followed by' the 
disappearance of the panorama .of the external world. 1 Jn 
fact, insight and detachment arc synonymous so far as objects 
of sense arc concerned, and the whole yogic prescription' can 
be put in the formula ‘Contemplate. concentrate andc onquer.' , In 
the second and third boohs of the Yogasutra we are told 'of' the 
various powers (l ’Wltniis) that are acquired hy concentrating on 
this or that object. Whjle to the novice these powers prove 
intoxicating and he, revels in their practice, the adept is advised 
to treat them as mere signs of the development of the spirit 
nnd to pass on to the stage of conquest of t the organs of sense. 
It is not enough to know the things of the world in all space 
nnd time or to' -acquire the various perfections ( siitdhis ) that 
enable one to dominate the objects 'as one pleases. 2 It is 
necessary to transcend that stage altogether nnd to realize the 
essential non-spiriliial character of the world of matter. This 
is achieved by loss ' of interest in wOrlJly things corsequent on 
the mastery of the senses. The mutabibly of mind is most 
dependent on the presentation, and restriction of ’these is the 
first step towards realizing the cessation of mental states. 
Representations depend on presentations and presentations depend 
upon the interests of life. OltimaleJy, therefore, knowledge 
' becomes amoral problem, for people know, in order to act in 
• the world, for ‘purposes of self-aggrandizement and enjoyment. 

' Vairagy a 

1 ' How then is interest in the world' to be abated? It is 
by concentrating on 'the abominable aspects of the attractive 
things of the world. Here, for instance, is a specimen from 
Buddhism 3aboul;the type of thought that one ought to indulge 
in if one wishes to avoid being attracted by physical beauty: 

“ For.’ as the body when dead is repulsive, so is 'it also 
■ when i alive; but on'account of the concealment afforded Ly an 

_J, Vyasabh, on.Y. s., ii. 55. 


2. Y. s. ii.39, iii. 18. 25,9 
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adventitious ’adornment its'repu'lsivene’ss ' escapes notice. .The 
body is in rfeality a 'collection 'of over three hundred bones; and 
'■'is framed into i a whole ’by 'ftjeans of one hundred n ’and *• feighty 
'joints. It is * held together by nine 'hundred tendons. <- 'aTid-’over- 
•" Iaid'by fiine hundred ' muscles, 'and ! has an 'outside envelope 1 'of 
'moist cuticle covered by an epidermis full of- pores, ''through 
“'which there is an 'infcassant oozing and trickling, 'as if - from a 
r kettle of fat. It is a prey to vermin', the seat of disease.' and 
subject 'to' all manner of miseries.' Through -'it's ' nine-* apertures 
' it' is' always discharging 1 matter like ' a'" ripe' 1 boib^Malter- is 
! secreted from the' two eyes, war from the' fears snot' from ' the 
nostrils, ''and'from the 'mouth - issue food,' 1 Bilfe.' phlegm, ! ’>and 
from ’the two* lower drifiees bf 1 the’ body 1 fafeces and’ urin6, e wh'ile 
from the ninety' nine thousand pores’ of the skin an unclean 
sweat exudes, attracting black flies -and ' other insects.-' 


. I "Accordingly, it is.pp account of [the concealment afforded 
, by this adventitious- rdornment that people fail to recognize 
s the essential repulsiveness of their bodies and that, men find 
pleasure in women, and .women in men. In , reality, however, 
there is not the smallest just reason for being' pleased. A proof 
of this is the fact that when, any part of the body becomes 
detaehed as for instance, - the hair. of. the body, nails. ; teeth 
i phlegm, snot, faeces or urine people are 'unwilling,, so much as 
to touch it, and are d ; stressed at, .ashamed of. and; loathe it. 
But in respect of what remains, though that is likewise repul- 
sivts, yet men are so wrapped in blindness and f infatuated by a 
passionate fondness for their own selves, that .they believe it to 
he something desirable, lovely, lasting, ipleasant and an ego.'*. 


Here is the same theme treated in earlier literature.’ ‘ : 

, i 

. " Just as if, O priests, there were a double-mouthed. vessel 

full of various .sorts of grain -to wit, salience,, common paddy, 
beans, pulse, sesame and husked rice nnd some intelligent man 
'were to- open it and consider its contents, saying’ -‘This is Sati- 
ric e, this is common paddy, 'these- are 1 beans',- this -is 1 sesame, 
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(lire is husked rice ’ l in exactly the same > way, O priests, a 
priest considers this hotly upwards from the soles of the feet 
and downwards from the crown of ' the head, enclosed by shin 
and full of* all manner of tmclcnniiness. sayirifc 'There is in this 
.body hair of the head, hair of the "body, nails, teeth," shin, 
flesh, sinew, hone marrow 'of the bones, heart, liver, pleura, 
spleen, lungs, intestines, mesentery, stomach, fneces, bile, phlegm 
pus,- blood, sweat, fat, tears lyinph, saliva- snot, - synovial fluid 
and urine. ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 

; , »( ’ u „ i 

Let us continue the theme-'a- bit’ ‘thore in order to show 
the final attitude towards the ' things of sense, " r i 

! ■ i i. , > * > t . i i . ; , i • 

, ‘'Just as a man might have ia wife beloved, .delightful, and 
charming from, whom he could not bear to. Be separated for a 
moment and, cn whom he exessiyely doted, df he then were to 
see, that woman -standing - or sitting in, company with another 
man,' talking and 'joking i with him, he would be angry and 
displeased and experience bitter grief.' But- if s subsequently lie 
were to discover that she bad been guilty of a fault, be would 
lose all desire Jor her and let her, go,' and no longer , look 'on 
her as ‘tpine. From' that, time on, ,whenever he might, see her 
engaged with any one else, ; he would not be angry or grieved 
but simply, indifferent and neutral. In. exactly the same way 
the ascetic by grasping the constituents of being with the 
reflective, iinsight.’becomes desirous of being released from them 
andtiperceivingfnone ,of them worthy of being deemed. 1 or 
‘mine’ ,he abandons all .fear and r. joy in regard to them and 
becomes i indifferent! and , neutral. When, he -has learnt and per* 
oeived.ihis._ his. mind draws, in,, contracts, and shrinks away from 
the three modes of existence, the four species of being the five ^ 
deaiihieS in rebirth, the seven stages of consciousness, the nine 
grades ,of being 'and does ;not -spread out, and only indiffytencc 
or disgust a&des, ’’ 
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. The Yoga-sutra calls this thinking Pradpaksh'abb'avana . : 
(thinking of the opposite) and : advocates this, method, of weeding.! 
out ’one kind of... disposition by- cultivating the. converse. t 
disposition through thought. 1 People will not lose - .interest *, ih, 
things, or withdraw their gaze from them, so long .as, .they; do 
not find , the silliness and the, unworthiness of the , process . of. 
being attracted by objects of sense. , It is only thus, that,, 
attachment (roga) can cease.;, . Who would care t to have, 
connections with other bodies when he remembers with,,, what 
difficulty and perpetual care his own body can be kept clean ? 

Dhyana, Dharana .and Samadlri. •, ,. j 

Bnt this implies the power of 1 keeping the mind fixed on 
one subject till habit and a disposition grow up. The Yoga- 
Sulfa lays down a progressive scheme of 'attention 'in order to 
avoid distraction. Thus the mind could be fixed on any visible' 1 
part of the body like the navel or the tip of the' nose or of 
the tongue or, later, on some hidden sconstitiient' of it dike' the^ 
heart-lotus (Jtridyapundartka) or the light within the , head - 
{murdhajyotis) after fixation on external objects .has .been j 
practised, 2 

The binding of the mind-stuff to one place' in this way 
is called dha r ana (fixed attention) 3'ond is intended to' bring”" 
about a kind of auto ' hypnotism’ without' external su^geMibh'.'” 
T r effect of such concentration is a' similarity of 'presentations' 
(i chatanata ). and when this is achieved 'the mind is said t° have ■ 
attained dhyatm (coniemplalion)--a condition of mind which' 'is-' 
cl.ar. cteristic tn the meditation on divine nnture. 4. 'When 'the " 
knower almost loses himself in 'the object, 'the ultimate' goal-of ! 
the process of concentration' is 'reached,' namely, concentration 

r. ' ; '■ ' f 

I Y. S. ii. 33. 34 ,. 

2. Vyasnbh. and (Nagoji Bhatt) on Y, S. .Hi, \< 3, Y, S, 
iii, 1. 4. Y. S, ijj. 2, Sod also Vachaspati on Y, g, jjj, J, 
For §*pi&4hi See Yi S, iii, 
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(saaedhjj. The distinction of these three (dhhrana, dlyatia and 
$&,.adh) js $o small thnt the yogastdrci calls the three together 
constraint (Sanyawa) 4 and lays down thnt impioportion ns con*, 
strainl becomes stable, concentrated insight ’ (Samahiprpjnd) ' 
becomes clear. 5 There three represent the direct aids' fo llJ 
conscious concentration (saaprajaa/a samadhi) 6 as compared 
wtth the other five aids namely yawn, myoma. asana, pramyama 
and prafyhara, which may therefore he cj lied indirect aids.,, 
But even they arc only indirect aids to super-conscious or 
seedless concentration ( asamprajnata . or nlrbiya sarriad/ii ) for 
according to i yasabhasltya, this can be brought about by other 
means according to Vachaspati, include contemplation , of Goc!^ 
{Iswatpmidhana), ' 1 . , 

Even when God is med/toted upon, the ultimate purpose ^ 
is to stop the flow of mind in its conscious and | Subliminal t 
aspects and to bring about (he cessation of, the modifications^^ 
of .the thirilling principle. This alone explains 1 why 'the ‘Yoga ‘ * 
manual can be and, has been used .even by those who do not 
believe in the reality of God, , , I i , i . 

The Yoga can. therefore, be best described as^a manual 
of psychological ethics, to use the words of Mrs. khys Davids, 
intended for developing the powers of the mind with the ^ 
ultimate object of seeing through the futility of exercising them ^ 
in spiritual interests. Once it is recognised that the soul is 
different from matter in all its dorms, unconscious nhd'- psetido 
psychical, there will be no indication lo attend to the objects u 
of bfatuye pr indulge in anyikind of thinking, feeling or action. m 
The soul is above all opposite modes of awareness ( dvandadfa 
and relativity of subject and object. It is non-modifiaLIe 
(aparinamin) and in it thinking and J>eing coincide, 


4. Y, S. iii. 4. 5. See 

Vrasabh, on Y. S. iii. 5. 6. Y. S. iii. 7 7 Vachaspati an 
Yr s. iii. 8 also Y, S. ii 45, For the relation between Issvara,- 
tJranidhdria and the yogatigas, See Das'gu^ta, Yotfa as Phi and 
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• .IV i,,‘f ' 

YOGA PSYCHOLOGY , 

MODERN SCIENCES *; ■ 

[CONTENTS:-^ ogn psychology and modern ' Sciences- 
T"hc Theory of Cnpsntion— The Trigunns, ('The Ultimate Rerls)* 
Theory of P.iraileliim-Thppry ' of Neutral. Pluralism — Self 
Determination and , of Iior Determinations — Spr.pe and Time- 
Mental constitution (Vikalpn); — Material find Extraneous Cnuses- 
Nine hinds of Causes. Force a, Behaviour-Sfruptiire pf Afonis- 
Cntelytic Agent, a Co-existent cause. Inorganic Organizations- 
Thc Living and the non-living- Reaction to Environment-Bio- 
logical and Physico. -Chemical Events' Spontaneous Origin of 
Living matter -Individuality {Ahankrrr/ -Whole Expression- 
Independent Sphere of Life-Independent Sphere of mind — Ulti- 
mate Nature of Mental Plidmomenta-Menfal'and Bio- chemical 
Phenomena Consciousness Result of Modification of Trigunas- 
Concept of Prakriti both ! Physical and Mental j t 1 1 ’ 

' Palanjali defined yoga 'as ‘the partial ' and 'complete 5 '' or 
temporary and permanent arrest or cessation 'of mental stfitbs. 
The theory that mental states 'can be arrested by our efforts is 
an extremely original one and uptill, now we know of no 1 country 
other than India, where such a possibility was ever conceived. 
In an interview, thqt l had. with the famous psychologist Dr. 
Sigmund Freud, he expressed Jgreat .surprise, 'in the course of a 
long discussion, that such a thing should he conceived posaille 
hut he admitted that this experiment had alwrys been, .made 

’ ' The following extracts r ‘are talfen from an article contri- 

buted by Sri S. N, Das 'Gupta Mi A. Ph. _ D. ' (Cantab/ 
Principal Sanskrit College, Calcutta'’ to the Cultural Heritage 
bf India' Vol, 1.* on "An Interpretation ‘of the Yoga Theory of 
the relatioh of 1 Min’d and Body. 'We’nre obliged to- quote the article 
h f ei-tenso, ‘ because ■ the Subject is ' very' difficult' and intricate 
md the* ’arguments of - the’ ''author have to be followed vei-y 
sarefully.' 1 - We' gratefully' acknowledge c hur 'indebtedness to the 
iiithbh rind''the ‘ Ram'kr ishha -MisSion, J 1 
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■and that therefere it would be hkkardous to deny, its possibility 
In India the yoga has "always "been practisecTfrom the earliest 
dawn of her civilization and 'carries with* it 'the testimony of 
many decades of centuries., . , . , ' _ p'i* /v ' • rv) 

A Underlying the possibility of 'the'* fact 'of yoga} 1 there is 
a’ concept • of mind' and a theory of psychology. * In ' spite : of 
Jman’y 'differences in the' attempts at the ’exposition of this 
-psychology ' aniong lu the 'different thinkers of ' 1 the ' 1 school of 
-Patanjaii, there '■is a general agreement regarding the ' main 
position of- the Yoga 'psychology. * 


' . 1 . 

■ ( "i 


■ . • i 1 , 1 

Theory of Causation. ; 


T l<! 
’ 1 


; This theory Js based upon a; metaphysical Theory j (of 
i Causation t namely, that like causes produce , like eftects. A 
_ cause is regarded as a potential effect. Even before the .pausal 
operation, the effects exist in identity with the cause. The 
. function of the causal operation is not to produce any thing 
new, taut to ! actualize the cause as the ^ffect or to exhibit 
manifestly in .the! effect what was already contained in the cause. 


' ! There' can thus be no interaction between unlikes, for 
'in that case (he interaction would ' have to be supposed to 
bring into' being ''effects which were not contained in either ‘of 
the two causal elements or ‘in the interaction itself. Again,'' if 
" interaction is supposed to be an 1 extraneous relation, then being 
a relation it would be outside the causal entities and whatever 
^.outside the causal entities would be incapable oU entering 
.into them; so ihe relations will have , to be ,conceived as 
having) no relata >at their two s ends and this would baffle the 
very nature of relations. _ Thus relations cannot haver any 
, separate existence from the relata. It is the different ■ aspects 
. and, manifestations of the relata that are interpreted as relation. 
Relations are thus certain constructions that are made by us 
by which the relata are held apart and t connected in a certain 
manner which is called relation. ; This 'analytico-sythetic function 
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of the mind which manifests the mere related, and all relationed 
states of the mind are •technically called vilialpa. Since the 
concept of relations is abolished the problem of the relation of 
snbslancc (Dravya), attributes (Gunas) and motion (Karma) 
does not -also arise. 

Attributes (the Gunas) are hut modes of the substance 
and substance is also a mode of the attributes. 

The Trigunas 

The distinction of substances and attributes (Gunas) and 
their mutual relation of inherence are due to the constructive 
function of the mind, the vikalpa. They are one and the same. 
The apparent difference is only due to the different types of 
constructive emphasis of the mind. Now the whole universe, 
physical or mental, is a field of interactional relations. But 
if there are no -extraneous interactions ,and no extraneous 
relations, it must be composed of a Neutral Stuff which is neither 
material nor mental, 'i his Neutral Stuff cannot obviously ,be 
of a homogeneous nature, for in (hat case the diversity of the 
phenomenal effects cannot be explained. It is therefore 
supposed that this fsleutral Stuff is composed of an infinite number 
of Reals (Gunas) different in natures among themselves, though 
they may be broadly subdivided into three classes as scittva, 
rajas and tamas. Only some typical class characters of these 
Reals (Gunas) can be mentioned and these innumerable chara- 
cteristics exist only from the point of view of our phenomenal 
consciousness. As they hold within themselves the whole universe 
'and all its characteristics in a potential form, it . ,is impossible 
to' determine the noum enal % nature of these Reals (Gunas). 

* Noumenon—An object, conceived by the understanding 
or Thought of by the reason as opposed to a Phenomenon-a 
visible manifestation or appearance. Compare the Sanskrit 
word • Nama-aname. ’ Both are derived from the same root 
Jnana-to'Tmowv ■ 
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It is also wrong to call them either substantive entities or 
qualities or characters, for, these distinctions are unreal. They 
have their value only to the constructive functions of a pheno- 
mena! mind. The only safe course, therefore, is to call this 
Itimate Stuff Neutral Entities or Neutral Reals, whatever 
this may signify. It is said that the noumenal character or 
nature of these original entities called gimas is unspeakable 
an indefinable. What appears as their characteristics in the 
p enomenal world is due to the constructive nature of the 
p enomenal mind and the phenomenal conditions. It is from 
t ese Neutral Reals that the mental and physical spheres have 
emanated through a course of evolution corresponding to their 
_ ,verse kinds of * aggregation, and directed by a 'tendency, 
inherent in them, which we may regard as teleological in the 
sense that it operates in such a manner that the universe is 
harmonious in its productive activity towards all ’ its later 
evo utions, and consequently towards the evolution of man and 
the shaping of his ultimate physical, intellectual, moral and 
spiritua estinies. That there is such a teleology fthe science 
o cause) is not a matter of ? priori belief or any deduction 
rom any such belief, but is an inductive truth based on obser- 
vation, experience and the testimony of the wise men of the 
past. 


The Theory of Parallelism 

is 


It is obvious that a psychology based upon such metaphy- 
sical data cannot hold that mind and bcdy or mind and 
matter are two distinct entities which act and react upon each 
other. The psychological -view of interactionism that the 
mental phenomena are the results of nervous changes in the 
cortex, or that -the muscular changes are determined by mental 
changes of thought, emotion and volition, would naturally be 
quite inconsistent with its metaphysical background. The 
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theory of parallelism with a metaphysical background of pan- 
psychism though somewhat nearer to its metaphysical position ' 
cannot also be admitted by it. The theory of panllelism holds 
that neither the mind influences the body nor the body infln- ’ 
cnees the mind; but though neither determines the other,' the 
menial phenomena run parallel to the bodily phenomena. 

The pan-psychical parallelist would hold that the mental 
end bodily changes are the effects of some -common elements 
present in the mind and the body. But we know that the intro- 
duction of certain drugs in the system almost immediately 
produces mental changes, /dlcohol is a chemical compound of 
carbon, hydrogen and oyygen. When introdued into the body 
it is absorbed directly from the gastro intestinal tract mainly 
into the portal blood and partly by the lymphatis and within 
a short period of its introduction into the system it produces 
a sense ot mental exhilaration. Now if interactionism is discarded 
how are we to account for the mental change through the 
metabolic changes produced in the body by alcohol ? The one 
explanation according to the pan-psychic theory would be that 
alcohol should not be regarded merely as a compound of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, but that in itself if liberates a physical 
energy which directly affects the mind. If the body which is ’ 
a conglomeration of material elements can have a mehtal 
counterpart, then even a compound like alcohol may have its 
own psychical counterpart which directly affects the mind. Such 
a view implies the metaphysical theory of ultimate entities 
which are double faced: on the one hand they behave in a- 
physical manner and on the other, they behave psychically also, 
But when we speak of physical and psychical energy we miss 
the essential connotation of ’psychical,' If what we call 
psychical is merely a form of energy, then it may well be 
regarded aB a product of nervons change. Physico-chemical 
changes are being always produced in the body and we should 
Blwayi have a corresponding influx of psychical energy all the 
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time,. The notion of alcohol >in the body is partly chemical and - 
partly physiological. If the liberated psychical energy is to act on 
the mind, what would be the modus operaudul What would, 
again be the' relation between the psychical and the material . 
energy as ,, existing in an object? These and .many other 
relevant , .criticisms are almost unanswerable in the above 
theory. 

t ; Theory of Neutral Pluralism, 

The metaphysical theory of yoga is a theory of neutral 
pluralism and not of pan-psychism, for, both matter and mind 
and alb their effects are nothing but diverse kinds of ' aggregates 
of the Ultimate Reals, the GunaS. The nervous changes that 
accompany the psychical states occur in the sphere of the 
body in which 'they occur and *in relation to the physical 
environment *in which that body is located. In a remote 
manner each body-system is associated with the parents from 
which it was produced, the nourishment that it had, the climate, 
temperature, environment and the associated hilogical functions * 
tha are being discharged in the system. The psychics 
sphere or the mind also has its owu history aud is a universe 
in itself. What appears on the surface at any given time as a 
state of awareness is .only a temporary phenomenon But its 
conservation, repression, reappearance, its contribution towards 
the inner history of the mind and towards the determination of 
future psychical occurrences are associated with' a peculiar ■ 
defnilc history of its own, "As the body-system develops in 
relation to mind .and in relation to its externa! environment, 
but is always internally determined by its- constitution and 
history, eo though the mind develops in relation to the -body ' 
and the external environment, it is always internally determined 
by .its own history and constitution. The physical, biological i 
or physiological and the psychical are essentially of the- same 
stuff of Neutral reals (Gums), But each sphere is •nterrially 
d.’tcrm’ned by its own laws of emergence, evolution, order and 
corryUien in consonappe wiah the interrelation pf the other i 
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hvo spheres. The contribution of the material to the biologi- 
cal is possible only because the hvo have the same essence. 
Such contribution simply means the participation of one in the 
history of the other. The biological, however, means only t the 
stage where the material has come but partially within the; 
history of the psychical. What we call biological force or life- 
functioning is nothing but the intermediate sphere where the 
psychical is partially adapting the material elements within its 
history. Such an adaptation is possible only because of the fact 
that there is inherent tendency or teleology in the reals them 
selves to pass into the history of their others and thus to help . 
the due functioning of the history of each of the different 
spheres. It is for this reason that the development of the psychi- 
cal is in direct relation to the physiological organs, functions 
and structures in all animals. 

Self Determination and other Determinations , 

The manner in which the neutral reals may combine among 
themselves has a limitation grounded in the -very nature of the 
reals ‘themselves as also of the particular combination as' the 
reals themselves have their own inherent natures or qualities 
so each of their combinations has special characters or 
qualities and the manner in wbich these combinations may 
enter into the history of other combinations is limited by the 
structural quality! character or nature of such combinations, 
In the spheres of theoretical science we try to discover the 
nature of snch limitations through induction as is associated 
with it. and try to formulate what are called the laws of 
nature. The. uncertainty associated with all induettve pro- 
positions and laws relating to -cause and effect and even 1 to the 
uniformity of nature is grounded in the fact of our ignorance ■ 
of the ultimate limitations of the noumenal Veals and of > their 
combinations in relation to one’ another. From -the point ofview 
of’ pure theoretic sciece or metaphysics it would be possible to 

overcome the limitation* of any combination of • real* anti to 
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transform one combination into another, provided we had the 
exact knowledge of the nature of the limitations of each com- 
bination- and had the apparatus by which we could relate any 
combination with those other combinations in the presence of 
which each combination would change its history. A practical 
chemist not only studies the properties of elements and com- 
ponnds but also tries to determine in the presehce of which 
compound other particular compounds ‘change their internal 
history. We know that a catalytic agent either in the outside 
world on in the animal body in the form of enzymes, produces 
chemical change in other compounds without itself undergoing 
any change. A practical physicist not only studies the ultimate 
electronic stiucture of elements but also tries to discover 
the possibility of effecfing such structural changes in the con-' 
stitution of an atom of an element , by the forces of heat, elec-" 
tricity or pressure that the atom may change its history as one 
element into that of another. Thus in the’ material ;world we 
find that in the presence of force as electrical, thermal, chemi- 
cal or doubtfully chemical ( e. g. in the case of a catalytic 
agent ) chemical compounds or elements change • iheir individual 
or mutual history. By history I mean properties or behaviours 
of an entity in the presence of other entities in determining 
or effecting change in itself or in those entities wh/ch form its 
environment or which are copresent with it. History thus is 
self-determination- and other-determination in the copresence 
of. other entities. 

• ' The nature of thi8 determination must be different in the 
physical, chemical, biological, physiological and the mental 
world. But history means the-' manifestation by a' real ' of 
new qualities as actualization of the 1, potential in copresence' 
with others, participation in the history of others as their con- 
stituents or change of- its own history in bopresence with - 
others, - No case- of causation is a case of external determi- 
nation! but the elements that seem to determine a causal cbanif 
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or effect n cnusnl opcrnlion are but the conditions under 
which a composite unity determines or changes its own history. 
The so-cnilcd other determination mentioned above is also to 
be regarded as self-determination from the point of view of 
the composite unity that undergoes the change. The nature 
and ground of this self-determination are to be sought in the 
inherent tendency of the neutral reals -forming the structure of 
any composite unity to change hs history in copresenee with 
other composite unities, in consonance with the mode in ‘which 
alone the entire evolutionary process from the inorganic ' to the 
organic and from the organic to the highest development of 
man and his spiritual powers, has proceeded. The limitations 
in the behaviour of any composite unity arejin consonance with 
this universal tendency with regard to the entire whole which 
has to emerge or evolve as an actualization of its potential 
career. Every individual history, be it of an atom, or molecule 
or compound, of the physical, electrical or thermal behaviour 
of inorganic substances, of living units, of mind, or of societies 
or nations, is only a part (abstracted mentally^ of the universal 
history which is in a process of unfolding. Every individual 
history is at once its own self-determination as well as its 
determination by the universal history; it i9 an epitome of the 
universal history. The concept of -causation is not one of 
production of change by an extraneous entity, nor one of 
assemblage of conditions or transformation of energy or <of 
parallel changes in the causal conditions and the effect, but 
the self-evolution of an entity in copresence with its conditions 
from the proximate to the remotest. Such a self-evolution may 
mean either the unfolding of the nature of an enity, its contri- 
bution to the unfolding of the nature of other entities or its 
participation in the history of lhe_unfolding of ol er entities. 
The tendency that guides the modes of self evolution of any 
entity is on the one hand the iclual.wl.on of its potentiality 
and on the other its sudordination to the h story of deveh pment 
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of other composite entities in the interest of the total cosmic 
.development of which every individual deevelopment is a part 
and towards which it has a tendency. 

t , 

Time and Space 


It may be remembered that in accordance with the funda- ' 
mental metaphysical position of this system, space and time 
have no separate existence; they are not the general condition 
,of all occurrences, but are only the modifications or combinations 
of the ultimate neutral reals and are thus continuous with 
objects. Space is not likea box in which all things exist, but 
it is continuous with all objects. All matter has evolved out 
of space and time has its first physical manifestation as a 
mode of space. The first physical category in the evolution o 
the neutral reals is space. Time is nothing but the constitu- 
tional ‘or structural movement in space and in all space-products, 
'Thus it may be regarded as a determining or structural mo a 
or matter or space. In some older schools of Sanlibya— oga 
theory time ts regarded as an original dynamic existing P rl0r 
to space and determining the evolution or emergence of space, 
and also of the neutral reals in their active capacity, fr° m an 
original hypothetical state of equilibrium in which their functions 
were inoperative. It is thus seen that time is not a separa 
entity, but is an original function inherent in the neutra rea s * 
space, the psychical spheres, and all products of s P ace 
matter. When it is said that time is the first physical mam es 


tation of space, what is ment is that since time in 


the pheno- 


menal world means the structural movomeni of th e *’ 
reals, it exists even in the psychical sphere, as is realize 
apperception of time in the mind. Time exists as a 
of the mind or the psychical sphere as a pre-con i* 10 ^ ^ 

apperception which is a result of a process In^ ^ e g 0r y 
either mental' or physico-mental, Space is the f irs c 
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that emerges in the physical plane as n result of the combina— 
lion of the neutral reals. But since time is the dynamic in the 
structural changes of the reals and since space is the first result 
changes in the reals, lime may be regarded as manifesting 
first in the physical of slruclrul space, in But as the ground of the 
' emergence of nil other physical categories from space has the 
structural movements of the reals, time exists in all the products 
of space in the material and the biological world. There is a 
difference between our apperception of time as measurable 
moments of the phenomenal lime and the noumenal time 
represented in the very nature of the structural changes of the 
gilllClS, The phenomenal time or time as apprehended in con* 

1 sciousness has a 'measurable form, We may look forth for ‘the 

fihest, the 'smallest measure of such time and the limit of such 

smallness 'may be ‘fixed in an imaginary fashion as the move- 
ment cf an atom in the space of its own dimension. But even 

• ‘ then such a ' unit of time or any time conceived by 

the addition of such units would not represent the real time 
either as the mode of space or as the structural changes of the 
>*> neutral reals. 1 Time as*- apprehended by us is thus false not 
only, in its measure as. a unit but also in its functional asp, eel; 
"■ it is conceived as a flowing stream and 'as associated with the 
"“■changes of matter and our experience of it. It- will be realized 

• i that such a conception of time is false as it does not show 

. i either the structural or the , modal function , of time.’ The 

i 1 - * apprehended time, therefore, is .. false both in its aspect as 
‘-'/measurable and in ‘its function as the locus of ‘all experiential 

i Und i' material i'changes. It,, is therefore held that the appre 
■/- ihenddd timer is . a" mental; construction - ( buddhjnirtnana ). 


, Mental Construction,, or State ( Vikalpa ) 


R e i urn ; n g id the ^ problem .of causation and regarding 1 the 
^ relation ‘among 1 the ‘/assemblage of /conditions that '^effect a 
^,[j causal change,' we, find that these factors^'/ the causal 
„ ^joperation, , apparently existing in different ^ points of spac6 and 
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1 separated by 'the time-element involved 'in the process, are 
not in reality discontinuous from one another. The • so-called 
i primary cause and the conditions are to be regarded as forming 
’.■plain in one organized whole theoretically associated together with 
the entire organization of the universe. Individual organizations, 

.when looked at from the standpoint of their separable or separite 

existence, are but' the results of our men tal construction (vikalpa) 
generally from the • point of . view of ? ur 
>, practical needs and interests.- \Vhen the' potter makes a jug 
i out of a mass of 1 clay, we may say that the clay evolves itself 
into jthe jug by its self-evolving process through the contribu- 
tions (of -its cohditions, the. energy [of the potter, the .wheel and 
, the- like. ' But the proper sceientific ,view of causation would be 
. to regard the clay, the potter, the wheel, the associated space 
o and the - associated time as ,one organized , whole, .evolving 
>* forward in its self-evolving process. in this self-evolying 
process each .element ' of the organized whole undergoes a 
‘•■change peculiar to its own nature,- but none of these elements 
‘can 1 be conceived as having an existence by- itself independent 
, of other elements. None of the elements are in reality separable. 

’ They ban all be taken together in' relation to the organized 
whole as discharging a -function with reference to the whole' and 
. alsb with reference to each and- every constituent of the (whole. 
‘The ordinary definition of cause 1 as invariable unconditional 
antecedent is no true definition ‘and has only a 'methodolgical 
'‘value.- It only ’serves to separate 'a-'cerf din 'entity in which i we 
! ‘ ! are dir’ecfly* 'interested from' others' in which 'our' /interest is 
more remote,’' In the- Yoga view of*‘the situation 'the difference 
between cause, and conditions also ceases to .have, r any real 
significance and lias only a'methodological value.' The condi- 
tionas the spatio-temporal elements of, t the menially, separated 
causal whole, are conteimmou^ wilh the , organization .^of the 
effect — whole constituting its^own ^spatio-temporal ,and material 
. elements. The differentiation of the effect ‘whole -from the 
causal wliole is also the result of a "mental cdnstructiorii *The 
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eflcct-wholc exists in the causal whole as involved in its self- 
evolving process ns its moments of self-expression. • - • 1 ; 

' 1 * ' * ' # , 1 . . ( i * ' 1 1 

Material aud Extraneous Causes. 

’*■ **|i . j « | 

/■The ordinary objection against the Yoga view of. causa- 
tion that since the effect exists in the cause,, the apparatus of., 
the causal, operation and its movement is inexplicable, (i arises 
from a misapprehension of the whole situation. ,U ,is not the 
so-called material cause that evolves by itself independently,, 
of everything else, but it is the self-evolution of* the entire 
organized .whole, of the so-called material cause and , all its 
conditions including the spatial and the tepppral 'elements,. 
When it , is^ said that the oil exists in the sesamum, it, dpes, not| 
mean that, such; an, existence is a ground . for its self-evolution., 
The oib exists, in the sesamum as much as. the ; -plant of,, 
sesamum exists in it. As a matter of fact the whole, universe, 
may exist in the sesamum, for it has for its constituents the;; 
neutral elements which are the constituents of the, universe, 
The Yoga theory of causation is not interested merely in' the 
barren" assertion of the existence of . the effect in the materiaj 
cause. ' The .true effectuating j existence of the effect in the 
cause is with' reference to the organized whole and it is this 

1 1 / } I 1 ‘tii f’/l i i J - l • < . * » I ♦ v 1 

alone that can be called the true material cause. In .the , .Yoga , 
theory of causation there cannot be any place for an extraneous 
entity as an outside agent. < Such an interna! organization; is 
possible- from the fundamental notion of the neutral reals which 
co-operate together for- mutual selbevolution and the evolution 
of the organized' whole. But when the different elements 
constituting an organized whole' move forward for their own 
individual-self expression in consonance with the self-expression 
of : the -organized whole, which in itself is a unity and has its 
own'spdcific • self-expression, the contribution in the joint effect* 
uation of any of the constituent elements may be regarded as 
extraneous from the point of view of the coultiaulicn of tip 
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elements which we emphasize from our practical interests, 
Thus when a seed is put under the moist ground, the moisture 
the temperature, the pressure, the space, the mineral and other 
elements present in the soil, the contribution of the microbes 
as the fertilizers may be regarded as extraneous causes [nltnitta 
Karatta) and the seed as the material cause. In the seed also, 
if we consider the function of the cellular walls which allow 
the passage of the proper nutrients through osmotic • pressure, 
the cellular walls may he regarded as extraneous to the opera- 
tion of the seed as a material cause. So', if we continue J our 
analysis of the different physiological operations of the different 
structural elements inside the seed, we shall see that ' 1 the so- 
called material ’cause as apart from the extraneous ' causes is 
reduced to a mere fiction dr to the tendency of the organiza- 
tion as a whole towards its specific self-expression. When a 
number of joint operatives work as an associated 

whole, which from our point of view seem to be 

more intimately associated in their operations, or which may 
somehow be regarded from our points of view as' belonging to 
a different order in their modes of operation, we may ignore 
the internal, structural and functional activities of that integrated 
whole, regard it as one unit and as separate -from the environ- 
mental influences and call it the material cause. 

1 t f 

Thus the different structural elements have their independent 
existence and discharge independent functions through which 
new products come in and new bio-chemical and physiological 
operations set in. Such operations take place through the 
joint co-operatiou of the structural . elements, their functions 
and products and signify the self-expression of the organized, 
whole — as the seed of its growth, The joint operatives inside 
the seed may be regarded from the point of view of our 
separative intellect as being more intimately associated with 
ono another than the environmental influences which may 
be mere easily separated from them, It js from this pgjnt of 
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view that the seed is regarded ns n . separate entity and the 
material cause. Bui in reality the seed in its production, 
existence, its effectuation ns shoot' and plant, its processes of 
growth and changes and variations of growth as well as in its 
destruction 'depends entirely on i the environmental influences t 
and their contribution. The potential and a’clual life ,of the 
seed -is thus as. much, a function of the integral organization of, 
the seed as that of the environment. It is „for this reason that, 
the fauna and' the flora of a country are determined by its . , 
climatic and other conditions. Even the position of the earth 
in the limitless space determines the conditions of the production 
and growth of animals and plants. Thus the true cause is 
the organized whole and it is from a purely methodological 
, point of view that the separative intellect may introduce diffe- 
; rent concepts of causation, which may seem, to be conflicting 
with one another when the true point of view is not-', held 
before the mind. 

1 •• ■ Nine Kinds of-Causes. 

. Thus in the Yyasa-bliasya ( II, 21 ) we hear, of nine hinds 

■/ of causes yiz cause as production or transformation by which 
'/ the indefinite makes itself definite, cause as integral mainten , 
ance of the whole through inner teleology, cause as manifesta- 
tion j to consciousness of what is already existent, cause as deter- 
'' mined , in change of directions in a process, cause as determined 
in mental movement of syllogistic nature by deduction or indue- 
r tion. cause as attainment .of a true state of consciousness 
negating the false ones, cause as negating the false state, cause 
, as extraneous agent determining the transformation and cause 
as a, sustaining agent. It wdl be seen that at least four or five 
• of , the .above concepts apply in the mental ’ field -and the rest 
are of universal application. But it can be shown that these 
concepts ot causality are drawn from the application of the 
fundamental principle of causality as applied in different sphere! • 
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or, as looked at from different points of view. As such, they', 
are not’ in any sense exhaustive and. have only a methodologi- 
cal Valuer ■ ! f ‘ ■ ; 1 , '* . 1 111 

1 • v. ,-j’j - ,Force-ra Behaviour. , 

’’We have seen so far that causation means ; self-determina- 
tion 1 of ’ah organized' 'whole; each organized whole .holds within ■ 
it further organized systems' and in, tracing, the 'subtle history - 
of 'these ’related organisations and sub-organizations we may 
brtng ourselves up to i the limit of the assumption of structural 
determinations in' space of - almost' an, inco'mprensible nature, 
The 'reference -of these, determinations to'the , ultimate neutral 
reals ! comes to the domain of metaphysical hypothesis. Each 
organization works in. general harmony with all other possible 
organizations' and in -specific hearmony with certain other orga- 
nizations with which it may be more directly • qr proximately 
related . 1 ' 1 What’ is generally .called;, force .iSj.an illusory i abstrac- 
tion' and -as such the enquiry <into,i the association, of force, f with 
a substance in which it is supposed to inhere is also, an illusory 
attempt The manifestation of the so-called force is but the 
behaviour of any organization or sub-organization or element with 
reference to its own self-expression or the self expression of any 
other-organized whole or wholes with which it is related, Electricity 
is regarded as a force, but in reality it is nothing but a behaviour 
Thus Russell says: "Electricity is not a lhing ( like St. 1 Paul’s 
Cathedral: it is a way in which things behave'.'" The- so-called 
force is a self-relationing process involved' in all' specific self- 
expressions which again cannot be distinguished from the ’’ very ' 
nature of any organization. 1 

Structure of Atoms. ■ ‘ 

That there are no instances of simple entities in' the 
universe may require a few words of explanation. If we start 
with a lump of matter, we find that it is divisible into molec- 
cules existing together in different degrees of cohesion and dispersion 
which determine the existence of solids, liquids and gases These 

fur liter determine along .with other conditions the stale of ill 

’ 1 ? . * . 
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existence ns n solution, mixture, emulsion or colloid. The molecular 
, structure of an ol.jecl not only determines its ordinary -physical 
conditions but is associated also with various physical properties 
- of colour, texture, taste. and the like and also, with certain 
hinds of physiological characters. The molecule itself has in it 
a molecular structure of atoms of the same element or of diverse 

i > ' 

elements. Even when the atoms ;nre of the same elemept, the 
molecular structure effects a great uhange in physical characters 
. and possibly also in chemical characters. Diamond and. charcoal 
• may be cited hs an instance. In the case of an inter-molecular 
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"’structure of atoms of diverse elements, dven .when we' have) the 
• f same number of atoms of the diverse dements, the mere diffe- 
rence in their structure makes an enormous difference - in the 
physical and chemical characteristics of the > two molecules. Both 
- organic and inorganic chemistry abound in instances -of the forma- 
• lion of new compounds! by such inter-mo|pc|ilar rearrangement. 

If we descend to the atoms, 'we find that they have a definite 
i '“system . of 'structure of proton'o-ele'dlros arrangement. The exact 
11 nature of < this' arrangement' 'is' not definitely known, th6ugh> it 
b has been' supposed' with a fair amount of assurance that it con- 
! gists of concentric ellipses ‘or circles, the complexity of t which 


* increases as^we asedn'd' from one group of ’elements to another 
‘'in accordance' with the Periodic Classification of Menideleeff 
and'Liotha’r Meyer. u We know that the simple ’addition 'of 'one 
''dr two' ' electrons' in ■the-’outer' ring of the aWm i, of an element 
( rnay result'p 'the production 1 of such ‘intensely different chemical 
) substances' as carLon and 'oxygen, 'We 'know! hl'so that d|' least 
’’ 1 in 1 some ’instances it his been possible t'o degenerate f one el e- 
' ‘.hieht' into 'another 1 meyely by ihe' repulsion of' 6ne or two ^‘elec- 
' tyons ’from the’' outer ring of electrons. Electron .itself,, ^ iden- 
. tified witli an electric charge, though ( it has a definite volume 
jll "ahd' a clefinite weight. , Light' is re^ard^d as* ( electrbhic and as 
‘ I 1 predicted' by ' Einslein it has been found 1 ' to ‘suffer from the 
01 ! infihence 1I bf gravitation. 1,1 Since Elections : have' weight it'tnay 
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be supposed that they also have a structure and an infernal 
1 ‘organization, and we are on the threshold of new discoveries 
and theories in which they are regarded as crossing points of 
millions of sub-ether waves. The nature of these sub-ether 
waves is not definitely known and it is possible that' they re- 
present some indefinitely known structure' of space. That 
space' has a structure in one of the ' fundamental assumptions 
' of' Einsteinian Theory of Relativity. From where comes the 
structure of space may be left to the guess work of ^metaphy- 
sical speculation. Coming to the domain of life we find that even 
the microscopic and the ultra-miscroscopic bacteria reveal in 
’ them, the presence of chromatin granules' which may be regarded 
as homologous in nature to the nucleus ol higher . organisms. 

, It , has been found that bacillary bodies contain -within .them 
• deeply staining structures. These structures- -show a preponde- 
rance, of slender, rods which are cylindrical with rounded- ends. 
The development of a bacterial life ' shows separation, 
rearrangement and growth of, these internal structures ;m a 
manner homologous wilh' the growth *on the cell , bodies 
of. higher animals. The fact that the cellular, bodies- of 
..higher animals contain an internal specialised - structure and 
different kinds of internal apparatus, is 'too well known to need 
. any elaboration here. Apart from thefunction of the chromatins 
and the chromosomes, I may refer here only, to. The Golgi appa- 
, ralus. The Golgi apparatus is a .centre of .synthetic processes. 

■ It is engaged, primarily ,in the production of secretory granules 
which ,are excretory, in nature. ,, These products are of a 
temporary character such as mucous, serous, lipoid granules, 
i yolk, acrosomes.^ Nissl’s granules, etc. The apparatus under- 
goes hypertrophy during the process ..and is not transformed 
into the various .products. We need not enter into further 
details,' but it will* be evident* from what has been said above 
that even in the crudest beginning of -life we have definite 
, proof of complex structures associated with ( complex , •functions, 
, It can also be proved that , the.-. process .going on ibside ( 'fhe 
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coil-life consists not only of loenlized actions at particular 
points hut of a totalized action of the entire structural nrep, 
which is much more than merely additive. It is thus evideht 1 
that both in the inorganic and in the organic sphere of plant 
and animal life we have to deal with structural organization? , 
and sub-crgnnisations, which are constantly in • an _ evolving 
process both in their specific interests and in the interest o^. 
other organizations. Their ictions are both of n localized nature, 
and also of the nature of a totalized whole transcending the 
limits of a localized action. The localized actions are actions 
of sub-organizations which miy be taken successively to any pfp 
its minus powers. The action as a whole is ( the action of tj^e 
sub-organizations towards the self-expression of the successjyp 
organizations of which the successive sub-organizations arp 
constituents. 

Catalytic Ageut, a Co-existent Cause. 

Causal operation cannot always be interpreted as 
involving definite functioning of each of the constituent elements, 
which may be interpreted as the extertion of force or as offering 
positive contributions in the parallel plane with the -contribtif ions 
of the other constituent elements. Thus in the case of 
catalyst we find that a catalytic agent may in most cgsps expitej 
chemical action in other compounds simply by its very presgpee 
in a messure quite ‘incommensurable with the relative propqrfions 
ol those compounds and without undergoing observable ghange 
in' 1 itself. Thus sucrose will act on at least f\yo hundred 
thousand times its weight while rennin of the gastric juice; Yf *1 j 
clot at least four hundred thousand times its weight of casejn, • 
the coagulable protein of milk. The very presence of the catalytic 
agent is the cause of the chemical change in the sHgrpse pf {he 
milk, though we are nqt aware qf any definite contribution op < 
the-, part ' u of the catalytic agent in the same plane 
with the contributing actions of the constituents o 
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sucrose and milk. No contribution of any definite force can be 
conceivedf.as the, catalytic agent itself remains unchanged, though 
only by its presence four hundred thousand times its weight 
of casein undergoes a- change. Agn'n a causal operation would 
not ‘nece'ssarily always be a prior event to the effect as may be 
excepted *• from Hume’s definition of cause as an invariable 
antecedent. ‘When a planet approaches its motion is accelerated, 
The cause of the acceleration is its specific position in the 
gravitational 1 field which * 1 can be regaided only as a coexistent 
event, but not a 1 prior one. Again from' what lias been said 
above it will be apparent that no cause can be unconditional. 
This view will be further apparent when we consider that 
cause may also v be defined as‘ah assemblage of conditions, the 
remote conditions of which may sometimes be pressed backwards 
in^an infinite regression. Thus we see that all the so-called 
defining characteristics of the causal concept have only a mellio 
dological interest. Causal operation is a process of self-emergence 
and self-expression or 'other-emergence and other-expression o 
°rganized wholes. 

! * 't 

' :• Inorganic Organ i zati on s. 

If we consider the nature of organizations in the non-livmi 
and the living world, we find that though their general naturi 
is the same, yet there are remarkable differences in the specif i< 
modes of their operation. The behaviour ,of inorganic orga 
nizatioas is dominated by the law of inertia. The laws of f° rc 
and their quantitative and qualitative directions are fixed. Iher 
is self-maintenance and self-expression/ but there is no growl! 
There is aggregation and accretion, but no production. O n 
atom - of copper, one atom of sulphur and four atoms of oxyge 
produce the integrrl combinations of a copper-sulphate molecule 
Two atoms of hydrogen, one atom of sulpur and four atom 
of oxv^en produce a mojecule of sulphuric acicb Ther® sr 
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processes inside the molecules of coppcrsnlplinte nnd of sulphuric 
ncid by which they hold themselves in status ,quo nnd .which 
regulate their behaviour with reference to' their > environment 
nnd other substances contained within it. But no , processes 
inside a molecule try to generate further molecules from it. A 
slight exception is perceived in the formation .of crystals. We 
find that the electrical energies associated with the .poles of a 
crystal help the formation ofj synchronously shaped crystals from 
a mother-solution. Here though a crystal supports the formation 

of other crystals, these crystals are not produced from a disin* 
* '» 1 * ** , * ' 
tegralion of 0 ne crystal through the operation of the materials 

absorbed within it. The contribution of a crystal towards the 
formation of its sister-crystals' is through the adhesive and 

' • »•» , * i • ( J ? 

form&tive forces exerted in the peripheral regions of the crystal. 
As such, it is' entirely different from the process of, cell-division 
which secures the history of production and growth in the 
living 'world. ' ' ' 




Living and ‘the 'Non-living. 


i ' ’ 'I, 

, i • , , . ‘i ' b \ a 

,1'The chief -characteristics- in r which the living ’ differs from 
the .non-living may briefly, be summarized as follows: ’ ' 1 11 

/ \ * ' ’ * » "■ f • * - ** ' 7 > J * 

I. ' Persistence of a . complex specific metabolism 

(comprising metabolism of protein," individuality of metabolism 
and persistence in' spite of change) and the corresponding 
specific organization. ‘ ■ t 

• ■. 'i i i i . . .- > i ■ , , > 

II. Capacity of growth, reproduction. and development. . 

Ill; Effective behaviour, registration ' of expefience and 
variability. 

The Reaction to Environment 

It was sometimes held, particularly in -nssneiaiion’ With the 
theory of yitaliauh that the environment of an organism, pliysical 


\ 

\ 
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or chemical, must be regarded as existing outside of it. that it 
, may be explained' 'independently according ! lo the- well -know'n 
r physicdl and chemical principles that even within the organism 
.* the t: same physical and chemical conceptions may be ' applied 
■except in so far as there is. interference by ' a’ peculiar influence 
' within” the organism by which the self-maintenance oFthie organism 
as a specific whole could be explained. We now' know that the 
' conception of life embraces the environment of an organism as 
'well as what is within its body. The conception of life implies 
that fhe relations of the parts and* the .environment of an 
organism are such ‘ that a normal and specific structure is 
actively maintained. Thus the famous biologist. Dr. Haldane 
'•ays: “The environment, is expressed in the structure, of , ewh 
part of the organism and conversely. When, moreover, , we 
fciamihe what appears to us as organic structure and the 
Structure of organic environment closely, ..jwe, find that it .is;, the 
expression of continuous activity so co-ordinated , that, ,1. he 
itructure is maintained. We cannot separate organic from 
environmental structure, . any-, more,; than ,we ichn separate the 
action of the environment from the reaction of the organism. 


Moreover, * the spatial ’relations of the parts ido not' imply their 
separate existence from one another,.- ' since vwe ;cannot define 
them ns existing separately when their very existence ^expresses 
co-ordination with one another., T ( he co-ordination, extends, over 
surrounding environment, and the spatial relations of .parts and 
env ironment express unity, not separation, They, also.., cannot be 
described as existing within space! for. the coordination., embodied 
it* dhem -is nPt -: limited 'to a certain position ' in ' spade; but 
ixtends indefinitely beyohd any spatial -position whirb we might 
Mtempl fo assign to it,"* . >t.-. 
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Biological and Ph}'sico~cliemical Events. 

Even the Darwinian theory of hereditary transmission 
implies the fact that life is a unity nml it constantly maintains 
and reproduces itself. Such n self -maintenance is consonant with 
variation involving adaptation of an organism as regard structure 
and activities to new circumstances. Structure expresses the 
maintenance of function and function expresses the maintenance 
of structure, and a physico-chemical environment cannot be 
separated from the living organism, us if the former was the 
content and the latter the container. The environment and the 
living whole together form one whole, one organization. 
Morphology cannot be separated from physiology and no 
physico-chemical theories can explain the self-maintaining and 
reproductive nature of life. The science of life is an exact 
science, the concepts cf which are original and are not in any 
applications of or deductions from physico-chemical concepts. 
The time when it was thought that physico-chemical concepts 
could- explain the concept -of life is fast away and we have 
indication -of., a new, era when explanation of physical concepts 
will be attempted on the analogy of biology. Thus hard-boiled 
scientist, like Whitehead says that science is taking on, a new 
aspect which is neither purely physical nor purely biological. 
It T is becoming the study of organisms. .Biology is the study 
of ( larger t organisms whereas physics is the study of the smaller 
organisms.* According to him an event may be taken as the 
ultimate unit of natural occurrence and it contains within it two 
ispects, ah aspect of Belf-mainlcnance and an' aspect in which 
it .bolds' -itself , in unison with the self-maintenance of other 
events! ‘ An event corresponds to two patterns, namely, the 
pattern of aspects of other' events which it grasps into its owti 
Unity! 'and the own aspect which other evehts severally grasp 
into their unities, There is thus an intrinsic and an extrinsic 


’ Science in the Modern World, Ch&Jb VI» 
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reality of an event, namely, the event in its own prehension 

: and the event as in ' the "prehension of other events. The 

ordinary scientific ideas of transmission and continuity are 

details concerning the empirically observed characters cf these 
patterns through-out space and time. 1 Considered from these 
points of view, the biological and the physico-chemical events 
are m one sense alike and on that account - we get a peculiar 
insight into the nature of physico-chemical events when we look 
at. them .from the point of view of biology. The idea of self- 
expression in the interest, of other, expressions is most prominent 
.in biological studies. The idea of the universe, as an- interrelated 
organization in- the interests of one, another. / receives . an 
important justification from a biological ;outlook. We have seen 
60 far that biological organizations belong io an order different 
from physico-chemical organizations. Yet they are conterminous 
with the physico-chemical, organizations which form, their 
environment. Plants seize the radiant energy of the ’sun 1 ' and 
utilize it in building the compounds' they use. Animals digest 

• r i | ’ t 

them to build their own. The complex activities of the animals 
have three ’powerful groups of governors, the ferments," the 
endocrine secretions and the vitamins, all' chemical ’compounds 
and all acting .chemically. All the processes of life are governed 
by the same quantitative laws that have been proved to hold for 
non-living matter. Life can neither create energy or matter nor 
cause their disappearance. The two great laws of physics and 
chemistry are conservation of matter and conservation of energy 
and all living processes conform rigidly to these laws., An 
organism carrying on an active metabolism accounts ,for all 
matter taken within itself during a measured period of lime, so 
that the difference in weight between. the matter ingested and 
that excreted is. exactly balanced by a gain (or loss) of weight 
by the organism itself, So the total intake -bf ^energy from iha 
potential energy of the food ingested and the actus! energy 
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acquired from food hotter .thnn the oignnism is equal to the 
total energy output consisting of ( n ) radiation, conduction and 
convection, and ( b ) actual and potential heat lost with the 
excreln and the work done hv the organism'. Many of the 
chemical compounds and elements are directly produced and stored 
up by the endocrine glands. Thus the thyroid stores up' iodine 
and forms definite iodine compounds. The pnra-lhroid glands 
secrete compounds wh'ch • assist in ' the control of calcium 1 
metabolism. The pancreas secretes compounds which help the 
mntubolism of glucose and so on. Many other acids and salts 
are prepared in the body by a mechanism entirely different from 
that in which they may be prepared outside the body. Many of 
the compounds prepared in the body are such that we have no - 
indication as. to how they are produced inside the body by the ■ 
chemical processes that are known to us. Some of the compos 
unds which my be produced outside the body by the application 
of considerable heat and various chemical reagents are produced 
in ^he, body in a very simple manner under entirely different, 
conditions. Tt will .thus be seen that .though ultimately the 
constituents of our body are homogeneous with the radiant energy 1 
of , the. , sun or the electrical conditions of space indicated 
thereby, our organism is an organization of an entirely different . 
nature from all other non -organic organizations. It uses non-organic - 
methods and assimilates and transforms non-organic matter and 
energy for its own interest in its own peculiar .way. Whatever is 
taken inside the body is made to enter into the specific 
processes of the organism and to obey the laws of the organism , 
which are different , and yet consonant with the loss of non-organic _ 
nature. When an organism fails to do so in any raspect we have 
diseases. Thus the larger protein-molecules do not under normal ' 
condition reach the circulation, but when by any chance they 
do reach the circulation they act toxically producing certain 
reactions -which may reveal themselves by definite symptoms. 
The cells of the organism then form and excrete compounds 
which can unite with them and detoxicate them and these are 
sailed apti-bodies or apti-gens,. 
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< Spontaneous Origin of Living Matter. 

, The mechanistic view of life implies that if at any 
instance of time we were to know the precise distribution cf 
the matter and energy which are present in an organism, we 
should have a complete understanding of all its properties. 
In other words, the behaviour of living systems can be 
completely defined in terms of laws that are fundamentally 
similar to those which describe the behaviour of inanimate 
systems. But the theory of the spontaneous evolution of the 
animate from the inanimate, though it may give us a comfortable 
feeling of continuity of thought, is on the whole untenable. 
It is just as pro' able for a stone to leasp spontaneously from 
the surface of ihe earth as for a living organism to evolve 
spontaneously from inanimate matter. The probability of 
simultaneous co-ordinative movement such as we find in living 
organisms is extremely small on the assumption of a purely 
physico-chemical arrangement. The organization of the simplest 
living organism is clearly more complex than that of a stone 
or of a motor car and it carries out processes that are infinitely' 
more complex than what can be explained as chance coincidences. 
No chemist can seriously think that the proteins can spontaneously 
originate from carbon-dioxide, water and simple salt, any more 
than a physicist can admit the spontaneous origin of a motor 
car. Biology itself provides not one shred of observational 
evidence to support the spontaneous origin of living matter. 
There are a few biologists. however, who postulate (he spontan- 
eous origin of the intermediate stages between the living and 
the non-living world. But the physical events that have io be 
assumed in such a theory are such that our present concept 
of physical laws can hardly be applied there. It may be 
said that in past ages events which are now very improballe 
were, in fact, of common occurrence. But no man of science 
c in give any credence to such a supposition unless he had somfi 
assurance as to the nature of those events and conditions 
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which made (he origin of life inevitable or even probable, The 
distribution of energy and of matter in past epochs may have' 
been different but if there were conditions prevalent at the time 
which could produce the living organisms through the spontaneous 
co ordination of matter and material energy, it would be extremely 
strange that every attempt to reproduce them in the laboratory 
should fail so completely. If the spontaneous origin of the 
animate from the inanimate cannot be held as a plausible theory, 
there is no ground for hoping that we shall ever be able to 
express all the properties of an organism in terms of .physical , 
laws. Under the circumstances it would be more logical to 
accept the existence of matter, in two states, the animate and 
the inanimate, as a fundamental initial assumption. Some 
properties are naturally common to matter in either state and 
it is therefore legitimate to study the so-called physical properties 
of living matter. But just as the fundamental concepts of 
physics must be based on observed facts, so the fundamental t’ 
concepts of biology must also be based upon observation in t 
that specific sphere. ' , 

Individuality ( Ahan-Kaaram ). 

From one point of view a mass of protoplasm may be 
regarded ' as a very fine colloidal emulsion, the fundamental 
units of which are extremely small. The properties of the 
whole may thus in some sense be regarded as -being essentially 
those -of each individual. There is some evidence to show 
that even a single differentiated cell represents an aggregate 
of very small living units. Even a single spermatozoon shows - 
the growth and decline of its mechanical and respiratory , 
activities in such a manner as if it represented the joint 
behaviour of a large population of much smaller units of activity. 

Yet when we try to think of the mechanism whereby the cell 
differentiates itself as a whole, we have to postulate some form 
of co-ordinated relationship which is more than additive and 
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which cannot be explained except as an organized behaviour 
of a total indivisible agent, If so long physical concepts were 
fruitlessly applied for the explanation of biological facts the 
time has. come when biological concepts are being empluyed to 
explain physical behaviour. M. Poincare and others really define 
physical phenomena in terms of biological conceptions when 
they say that " modern physics is presenting us with apparent 
examples of spontaneity and foresight. When the dividing cells 
of 1 a molluscan eg^ rotate in order to reduce their centripetal 
pressure, the rotation in the clockwise direction would be as 
effective as the counter-clockwise direction. But in every case 
it takes one direction rather than the other, though no 
mechanical difference of the inside force arrangement can be 
served. The cells of a molluscan egg turn one way or another 

for intrinsic reasons quite independent of any external influence. 
This and .many other considerations of a similar nature show 
that the cell has an individuality of its own which is free from 
the limitations of the statistical laws of physics. Probably this 1 
may be extended to the minutest living components of the 
dividing cell. We are now in a position to assert that a living 
organism~or even the minutest parts of it — behaves as an 
individual and determines itself in consonance with both its own 

nature and its immediately associated life-entities and probably 
also with its external environment. Every case of its self- 
determination^ is also a case of other-determination. The 
variability of Darwin’s law is the function of this self- 
determination. The concept of self-determination does not imply 
the exclusion of the need of others, but it involves within it 
both its own self-expression and the expression of others. Its 
individuality is not negative and abstract, but is positive and 
concrete in the sense that its very consideration for itself IS 
. I *o * consideration for others with which it is associated. 
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Coming hack (o the problem of causation, we find tnat 
though from the ultimate point of view the determination of all 
causal operation is based upon the fundamental nature of the 
neutral reals (Gunns), yet each individual organization, be it 
material or organic, may be regarded as different individual 
organizations each of which involves the relevant 'other’ of it 
. within itself. This also has its ground in the very nature of the 
different reals which co-operate together for self-expression, 
other-expression and whole-expression. ■ Thus the statement that 
like co-operates with like or like is produced from like is as 
true as that like co-operates with unlike or that like is produced 
from unlike. All dinlectical' discussions on the subject prove to 
be barren simply because of the fact that the concrete nature 
of -the process is ignored and. emphasis is put upon abstract 
generalities which exist nowhere excepting in the brains of the 
quarrelling- metaphysicians. , 

.Independent Sphere of Life. 

From the above considerations we corns to the important 
conclusion that the sphere of ‘ the living is in a very relevant 
sense an independent sphere which has its own concept and 
own laws that may be known by observations and experiment', 

. just as the law's of the inorganic world may be known. We 
know also that all the Higher forms of life contain within them 
J as integrated in their history the dominant potential tendencies 
•“ and functions of' the ‘lower fqrms of life, jtist as even the most 
* complex ‘ inorganic compounds contain within their history the 
i tendencies ,'and functions of electronic matter. The behaviour of. 
j ; any higher 'form of life can be revealed .in its historical aspect 
i only ! ds involving within it all the lower forms as also a tendency 
, towards further history in its further higher forms. Each form 
** below 'tbs highest represents within it a process of events which 
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can be interpreted only by a backward and' forward oscillation 
of the mind in search of an integrated meaning. 

1 ' Independent Sphere of Mind. 

i 

(1). Just as in the case of life, it has been shown that it is 
a definite and independent world by itself having its own growth, 
function, structure and 'reactions to environment * determined 
by itself, so in the case of mind also, we have to assume its 
existence as an independent world having' its own inner history 
integrated within it which regulates its growth, function, 
structure and reactions to environment determined by its own * 
specific laws. There is a difficulty, however, in making any 
definite assertions about the nature of ’mind’ and its definite 
conception. In the case of living ‘units, their processes con- 
sisting of physico-chemical changes were directly observable.' 
The inference in their case was with reference to their specific 
inner urge that regulated their co-ordinating movements. 
But in the case of mind we have no sensual evidence of any 
organized whole. The phenomena of mind as thoughts, emotions 
and volitions can be observed by introspection or can be inferred 
from the manner in which they* induce physiological changes 
or changes in the movement of the organism in consonance 
with changes in the environment. These may be studied to some 

extent, using the methods of exact science which involve definite 

* * 1 _ r 1. 

measurements made under standard conditions. These experiments 
may be performed by oneself or by two persons, the observer 
who makes the introspection and the experimenter who handles 
the instruments and makes the record. But even in these there 
are olvious difficulties in carrying out the introspective work. 
There is always a chance of its being unduly affected, by the 
temperamental characteristics of the observer and the association 
of ideas and feelings on the part of the observer at the time 
of the experiment. (2) Then again, what we may observe is 
almost always the phenomenal behaviour of mind, an idea* an 
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emotion, and image or the like. (3) There have been philosophers 
and religious teachers who have denied the existence of any 
organized whole as ‘mind’. Thus the Buddha said that there 
were the petals, the pollens, the corolla, the stalk, and the like 
but there was no lotus; similarly, there is this or that passing 
idea, passing emotion, images and their momentary aggregate, 
but there is no organized whole behind them which can be 
called the mind or the ego or the self. f4). Again there have 
been philosophers on the other side who, judging from the fact 
that all our assertions regarding extra-mental objects are 
dependent upon our various modes of awareness as sensations, 
ideas, emotions and relations denied the existence of the extra- 
mental entities and regarded them either as wholly non existent or as 
modes of our thought It has been supposed by many of them that 
all our knowledge of the odjective world is of a relational nature 
enunciated in an ideational form and regulated by the 
fundamental laws of thought of identity and contradiction. 

Sensations, images, ideas and relations are mental and as such it is 

only the mind that exists (5). There are others who think that 
relations have both an external and an internal reality and t ie 
mind is like a window. The perception of an event is t e 
o'ccurrence of a relational event both inside and outside t e mm , 
The presence of the occurrence in the mind does not in any way 
involve any 1 change in the nature of the occurrence an it 
leads only to the phenomenon we call awareness (6) T ere are 
others who are prepared to regard-mind as a combine tota ize 
concept of the varions physiological functions whic express 
themselves in the behaviour of the organism. 

Ultimate Nature of Mental Phenomena. 

'These divergences of opinion are due to a fundamental 
advantage and disadvantage of the mind-situation n l e one 
hand the 'mind has this great prerogative .that a! assertions 
regarding mental or extra -mental existence can on y e ma 
by the peculiar phenomena of awareness whic we ca ™ , ‘ 

From this point of view there is nothing which is ou si e e 
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the mind. Though intimately associated with a physiological 
organism the processes of which' take place in a definite spatio- 
temporal situation, the mind apparently has no such limitation. 
The modes of its working, the laws of its relationing, retaining, 
reviving, disci iminating or assimilating, determine the nature of 
all our scientific knowledge and its acquisition It is true that 
most mental phenomena are associated with physiological neural 
and biochemical changes in the body, but these changes are so 
very different from the associated mental factors that even by 
the wildest stretch of imagination they cannot be regarded as 
their modifications. If the biological entities cannot be regarded 
as the functions of the physico-chemical process, it is infinitely 
more impossible to regard the mental phenomena as the 
functions of the biological world. It is not possible to give any 
reply to the question as to what may be the ultimate nature of 
the mental phenomena and we know that it is equally impossible 
to say any thing about the ultimate biological units or the 
ultimate units of matter. We cannot define anything except in 
terms of behaviour. We know that probably each and every 
conscious mental phenomenon has its correlative in the 
physiological condition of the body, particularly in the 
neural substances in the brain. In our bodies there 

are two more or less distinct systems, the relation of one 
of which to the mental phenomeana must at any rate be 
distant. Thus the normal movements of heart, respiratory 
muscles, blood vessels and intestines are generally regarded as 
being largely unaccompanied by any kind of conscious emotion. 
But even in their case we know that strong emotions or deep 
concentration produce great changes in the functioning of these 
processes. The other system, namely, the neuro-cerebral 
undergoe; great changes along with conscious processes. The 
musculars processes, however, undergo changes by the volitional 
behaviour of the mind by which we can move our limbs 
according to our will. 
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Mental and Bio-chemical Phenomena. 

Studies in biochemistry show that corresponding to the 
various phases of our emotions there are probably produced 
various hinds of secretory chemical compounds. We know that 
when there is n strong emotion or mental excitement, it affects 
the adrenal glands through certain nerves and leads to the 
secretion of an increased amount of adrenine from the medulla. 
This output of adrenine has its twofold effect, a general 
"strining up" of (he organism through the increasing blood- 
pressure, and mobilization of liver-glycogen to produce a 
heightened level of blood sugar. The animal is thus conditioned, 
but as yet we know nothing of the mechanism by which 
adrenine is produced in the gland. It is known to us to be 
present in the poision gland of the tropical toads. 1 hus we see 
that the mental processes of emotion, attention, and the like 
produce physiological and bio-chemical changes which are in 
consonance with them. We know also that though the neuro- 
cerebral system is more directly and intimately associated wit 1 
mental phenomena, the muscular system of the body and the 
organism as a whole are also influenced by the mental changes. 
If we try to find any criterion of mind even in levels lower 
than the human mind, we see that the introspective process by 
t which the mental phenomena are revealed to the perceiver 
cannot be of any avail. As regards the presence of min in 
human being3 other than ourselves we have also no direct 
evidence, but we have to accept their testimony as supporte 
by corroborative behaviour and observable behaviour, physical 
and physiological changes. If we have to observe the objective 
existence of mind in other fellow-beings or in animals, it can 
only be done by the joint application of the deductive and the 
inductive methods. The objective test of volition is attainable 
from a comparison of the universal nutritive and sexual impulses. 
It is only as a result of sensory excitations that the animal 
changes its behaviour, which implies voluntary actions. e a\e 
to call these -actions voluntary, because they do not appear m 
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mechanical regularity in response to external stimulus, but are 
variable in accordance with the inner conditions of the living 
being. Judgments in individual cases may remain doubtful, for 
-most biological processes are largely automatic and unconscious, 
and are selective towards the adoption of means with reference 

to particular means. But a close observation of the nature of 

living beings may enable us to decide between the two 

alternatives, that is, whether the determination is primarily 
biological or mental. 

Consciousness. 

The observation of experts on the subject leads almost 
unanimously to the view that consciousness is a universal 
v possession of living organisms from man down to the protozoa.* 
In the lowest stages the processes of consciousness are restricted 
to very narrow limits and the will is determined by the univer- 
sal organic impulses in the very simplest manner; yet the 

manifestations of the life even among the protozoa are explica- 
ble only upon the hypothesis that they possess a mind The 
amoeba, which morphologically is only the single cell with a 
nuclear protoplasmic body, will return after a short time to the 
starch particles that it accidentally came upon and will take in 
a new portion of it for the nutrition of its body. The infuso- 
ria pursue others which they kill and devour. This shows that 
the choice of means for the furtherance of their biological 
satisfaction is determined inwardly by some kind of mental 
process as it cannot be explained as a result of any mechanical 
or chemical influence. We cannot however say anything defi- 
nitely as to whether mind emerges only at the stage of proto- 
zoic life or whether it can be supposed to extend to still lower 
stages, that is. whether mind con be affirmed of every living 
organism. There are some grounds for asserting the -fact that 

Principles of Physiological Psychology by Wundt, London, 

1-10. p.20. 
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whatever living protoplasms occur there are certain phenomena 
which arc akin to mental, which possess a determining activity 
not explainable by physico-chemical influences. It is evident 
that mental characteristics other than voluntary cannot be 
demonstrated in these lower forms of life where there are no 
means of communication. Thus Wundt says that from the stand- 
point of observation we must regard it as a highly probable 
hypothesis that the beginnings of the menial life date from as 
far back ns the beginnings of life at large. Fechner goes even 
further in expressly attributing consciousness to the earth and 
the other heavenly bodies, making the cosmic consciousness the 
whole, of which the individual forms of consciousness in plants 
and animals are parts. Such hypotheses emphasize the intrinsic 
impossibility of the view that mental life suddenly appears at 
some point of time and space as a new thing and that we 
need not seek for its general conditions in the universal sub- 
strate of the vital processes. Such theories imply further 
metaphysical speculations into which we need not enter. 

Result of Modification of Trigunas, 

But from what has been said we may assume that the 
psychosis of mind as much has to be admitted as having a 
sphere of its existence which, on the one hand, j is associated 
with the physiological and physical substrate and on the other 
hand, is an independent existence having its own inner aws o 
determination. The concept of the psychical sphere has to e 
formed on the obvious analogy of the biological sphere an 
the biological sphere is associated with the physico-chemical 
sphere. As the biological sphere is on the one hand associated 
with the physico-chemical sphere and yet has its own indepen- 
dent determinant principle in accordance with which the ormer 
maintains its relations wifh the latter, so the psychical sp ere 
or the mind is also an independent sphere which can manifest 
in its diverse forms and ways only in association with a e inite 
physiological system and physico-chemical environments. e 
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psychical sphere in accordance with our theory has a definite 
substratum and reality, being the result of the modification of 
the neutral reals (Trigunas^. As such it has its own existence 
by itself, but it can manifest itself only with the help of suitable 
physiological and physico-chemical organizations, The fact that 
things may exist without manifesting themselves is so obvious 
that it is not necessary for us to enter into any long discussion 
about that, A ray of light and an eye may both exist, but 
the condition of visibility can arise only when the former is 
reflected from a surface to the latter. The sound waves may 
be there but it is only within a certain range and in the pre- 
sence of the ear that they can manifest themselves. The long 
waves of wireless or the short waves of X-ray manifest them- 
selves only under the conditions of suitable mechanical appara- 
tus. According to our assumption, then, the psychical sphere 
and the living sphere have been both existing, for aught that 
we know even when the earth was undergoing nebular changes. 
The material the living and the psychical may all three be 
independent organizations of which the last may manifest under 
the conditions of the first two and the second may manifest 
under the conditions of the first, or it may also be That the second 
is a relative function due to the varying degrees of co-opera- 
tion of the first and the last. But we need not enter into the 
fnrther metaphysical implications or discussions of such a situa- 
tion for our present purposes. What we are interested to alfirm 
is that mind or the psychic sphere does not consist of passing 
waves of consciousness and emotion, but that these constitute 
together an integrated whole which has its own laws of behavi 
our and operation in consonance with the operation of its inter- 
nal laws and constituents and with its intimate physiological, 
biochemical and physico-chemical environments. Mental efforts 
determine metabolic changes involve expenditure of energy 
and expenditure of energy is dependent upon the intake of 
energy through the assimilation of physical food. Thus mind 
determines not only physiological conditions but also physical 
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conditions. On the other hand metabolic changes may induce 
various types of mental states. The consumption of alcohol 
may produce exhilaration nnd the smelling of chloroform may 
induce a semi-conscious or unconscious state. From the super- 
ficial point of view one system of organization may seem to 
be determining the other and be determined by it; but a keener 
appraisal of the entire situation shows that each system works inde- 
pendently by itself according to its own constitutional laws 
only under the co-operative conditions of other systems of 
organization. 

Concept of Prakriti - Botfi Physical and Mental. , 

According to the Samkhya we have the concept of the 
Prakriti which, on the one hand, covers all that is physical 
and, on the other, all that is mental. The mental events and 
the physical ones are both ubrtractions if they are taken as 
entirely separate and distinct from each other, for they are 
both the manifestations of the same ultimate reals behaving 
towards one another according to their own specific laws. The 
mental and the physical are not two distinct worlds, as it is 
ordinarily supposed, but they are two co-operating wholes 
within one whole The Prakriti. The ordinary difficulty as to 
how two entirely dis-similar wholes can come in contact with 
each other vanishes when we look at the point from the Sam- 
khya Yoga perspective. From what we have already said 
it will appear that the relation between the mind and the 
body or the physical . world is not one of interaction or 
parallelism, but one of co-operation. As it is a case of wholes 
within a whole, the operations in each whole follow ^ certain 
universal laws in such a manner that the operations in other 
wholes follow a, course of correspondence in co-operation, so 
that from a methodological point of view one may regard the 
operations in one whole as determining and conditioning, in a 
large measure, the operations of the other. In every sphere 
operations are self-determining and yet other 'determinring. iat 
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the operations in any sphere, by being s^f-determining can 
also be other-determining satisfies for us tbe concept of 
co-operation or teleology or mutual determinism- When through 
the operation of the physical phenomenon of light the mental 
functions 'so determine the organ °f the ey e as to facilitate 
its co-opefatibn with themj'' or \Vhen through the operation 
of light change is produced in the operative functions of 
the eye so as to secure the co-operation of the mental 
functions, we have the perception of an object which is regarded 
as a mental fact. But this mental fact is, P n the one hand, 
continuous with the sense organ, the physical object and its 
environment, and, on the other hand, with ihP final illumina- 
tion by its association with Purusha dr its incorporation in a 
final scheme of meaning which is the ultimate en d of the 
knowledge process. There is an apparent duality between the 
physical and the physiological, the physiological and the men- 
tal, the mental and the meaningful conscious. But this duality 
is only an apparent duality, for there is .a continuity of process 
from the mental to the physical, signifying tb e functioning of 
one whole within the other, each following its own law in con- 
sonance with the law of others. Even the meaningful conscious 
event’ is regarded as neither similar ( sarupd ) nor dissimilar 
( yirupa ) to the other events, for it is a final emergent fact 
which arises out of the conditioning processes pf the other wholes. 
Even the universal and particular are not mental; but the ob- 
jective; things are themselves of the- nature of universal and 
particular and in accordance with adverse kinds, of mental 
processes either the universal or the particular may be more 
or less predominantly manifested as facts of consciousness. Thus 
in perception the notion of the particular is * more predominant 
and' in inference the notion of the universal. So the relation 
of mind and body is no special problem in tl ie ^°ga theory, 
but is deducible from the general metaphysical position of the 
system. ’ 
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CHAPTER IV 

Poorvaand Uttara lileemaamsa. 

[CONTENTS-Purvn nnd Uttnrn Mimnmsa-CIassification 
of Dnrsanas-/!) Purvn Minmmsn- (11) Uttara Mimnmsa or 
Vednnta-(III) Vednnln nnd Modern Sciences — [IV] Vivekanandns 
Lecluroe on Vednnta. 

CLASSIFICATION OF DARSANAAS. 

These two Darsanas are based directly ou 
the Vedas and tlie} r discuss the meaning of Vedic 
expressions and are therefore called Mimamsas. 
The ' Purva Mimamsa takes its stand upon such 
portions of the Veda as relate to Karma Kanda. 
(Ritual). The Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta relates 
more to Jnana Kanda contained in the Upanishacs. 

The Darsauas or the sciences in India are 
divided first into two classes. 

(1) ^Aasthika Darsanas i. e. those, sciences which 
accept the authority of the Vedas, 

(2) Nasthika Darsauas i. e. those which co net 
accept their authority. The first division includes 
Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Sankhya, Yoga Purva Mimamsa 
and Uttara Mimamsa. . The Nasthika Darsauas 
are chiefly Charvaka, Baud ha and Jaina Darsanas. 

Of the first group the Nyaya and Vaiseshika 
relate more to the Material sciences. These 
include phj'sics, Phemistry etc. The Saukh} - a and 
Yoga relate to Biological sciences and deal mainly 
with life in its relation with material creation. 
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The Pur va and Uttara Mimamsa, - mainfy deal 
with Spiritual matters. They include knowledge 
both of the known and the unknown. Thus there 
is in the study of the six systems of philosophy 
in India a gradual evolution of thought from the 
known material world to unknown spiritual worlds. 
Each taught Its own way to salvation and they 
all believe iu the existence of God, whereas the 
Nasthikas do not believe in the existence of God 
nor do they accept the authority of the Vedas. 

Vedanta represents the highest goal of philo- 
sophy and it ma}’’ be said to be in advance of all 
the other systems, both Aastika as well.as Nastika. 

j 

Although there are extreme differences ,of 
opinion between the Nasthikas and the AasthJkas 
there was a great toleration amongst the scholars 
and everyone had the freedom to think in his own 
way. All tried to establish unity iu diversity, 

Thus in Sanatana (Hindu) Dharma, the descrip- 
tions of the Supreme (God) are many-sided and 
comprehensive. Being a Catholic religion, including 
all Panthas (ways of thinking), it expresses itself 
iu a variety of forms and comprehends all the 
relations which exist between man and God. 
Different creeds are but different Paths (Panthas) 
to reach the Almighty Just as the same sugar is 
moulded into various figures, one God is worshipped 
iu different forms and names. Real contradictions 
are felt ouly in inferior minds. 
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" Rhhi bhirbcihudhan g'tam chhandobhlr 
V,\ 'idhaih PrUltak, 

Brahma sutra Padadm'm HdumdUr 
ViiiischKaili * ( Bh. Gila 13—4 ) 

The words Vividha and Prithak which appear 
in the above verse have been used with reference 
to the diverse nature of 1-lie teachings 
Upauishads. In several places they may oo 
contradictory. Badarayana or Vyasa mad a great 

attempt to remove these contradictions and these 
attempt to rem authoritative ex- 

sutras form upto tins aa) . , 

position of. the Vedanta. 

K c: 

Kanda. Ja.mjn. s Vyasa ’ s ex . 

Mimamsa or Karma Kano . Kanda 

position is called Uttarmimafflsa or Juana 

or Vedanta. 

..Sahara Swann was a famous — tor^of 

Jaimini’s M.tnantsa S„ a and t ^ 

wrote an explanatory treau-e 
called Slokavarthika. 

[ 1 1 

POORVA MIMAMSA 

' [CONTEMTS-Purva Mimamsa-Summary of con en s 
Y.jnS (Sacrificrsl-Division of Condos, od. . 

The tVedie religion (2) Jnana 
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Kanda is worship of the Sun, Fire, Indra, Varuna, 
Rudra and other Vedic deities at sacrificial 
rituals for obtaining children, cows and other 
wealth in. this life and a happy state of death by 
the grace of these' deities. The}' worshipped these 
deities not only for personal benefit,' blit also for 
the benefit of the community. The rituals pre- 
scribed for the various sacrifices (Yajnas) were 
different in the different parts of the Vedas, and 
doubts arose as to which was correct. Jaimini in 
his Mimamsa Sutra harmonized all- seemingly 
difficult Panthas of Yajnikas, and proclaimed one 
God. one Yajna and one Veda. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS OF POORVA" 
MIMAAMSA. 

Purva Mimamsa contains twelve Adhyayas, The 
first part of the first chapter* Adhyaya’ deals with the 
means of knowing Dharma, showing that the Vedic 
injunction is the reliable means of knowing. 
Dharma. The latter part deals with the question 
as to what bearing the declamatory texts of the 
Vedas have upon the means of Dharma. The 
second chapter deals with what are the Karmas 
that constitute Dharma -what Karmas are different 
and what are non-different, -After having establJ* 
shed the difference among Karmas, the third 
chapter discuses about the character of Karmas- 
whether they are subservient or auxiliary . and 
also about substances and their properties.’ - The 
rubjfct matter of the fourth chapter is ‘hJotivtd 
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—the motive that provides the occasion for a 
certain Karma or the end for the accomplishment 
of which the Karma is to be performed. The fifth 
chapter deals with the order of sequence of Karmas. 
In the sixth chapter the question of qualifications 
of the performers of sacrifices has been dealt with. 
The seventh and eighth chapters contain the 
detailed discussion of transference of details of 
sacrifices by indirect implication from one sacrifice 
to another. The above transference of details leads 
to the question of modification wherein the trans- 
ferred details do not fit in with the ' bondage and 
that heaven is obtained only by other details of 
sacrifice to which they have been transferred. 
Hence the necessity for the modification of the 
transferred details to suit the 

exigencies of the sacrifice and this is described 
in the, ninth chapter. The tenth chapter deals with 
exclusion of some details when they are transferred 
from one sacrifice to another if there be no 
need. In the eleventh chapter, ave have got the 
description .of centralisation and decentralisation 
of subsidiary details. The last chapter ceals with 
Prasanga- extended .application of the subsiciary 
details, to help another primary. 

Read' the monumental work “Purva-Mimamsa 
in its Sources” by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir, 
Gangauatba Jha. 

The study of Mimamsa is, in fact, indispensable 

ter the of any branch of Pareana, We 
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accordingly find that almost all writers of great 
works right up to the seventeenth century were well- 
versed in Mimamsa and this is clearly seen from 
their works themselves. 

The study of Mimamsa has lately fallen . in 
popular estimation. Not only Sanskrit scholars 
but also most of Western Orientalists have neg- 
lected it. It is the more gratifying that Dr. Jha- 
has gone very deep into this dificult Mimamsa 
Sastra and explained with clarity the avowed con* 
elusions of all the Adhyayas. Whereas even great 
Sanskrit scholars, well- versed in other Sastras 
generalfy deal witli the part .containing Pramana 
(principles of cognition) leaving aside the Prameyh 
part (the subject proper). Panditji has taken pains 
to explain the most intricate topics of the 
Pranieya part. 

The pcrformauce of elaborate sacrifices has 
fallen into desuetude for many centuries especially 
in North India and hence is the lack of practical 
knowledge of these sacrifices. 

VAJNAS (SACRIFICES). 

The Mimamsikas or the followers of the 
Karma Kanda, say that according to the Vedas 
he alone will acquire Moksha who performs Karma 
because thej’’ saj' that by pleasing the deities, the 
deities in return produce rain and other things 
needed by men. The sacrificial ' ritual has been 
going on from time immemorial because it was 
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created at the same time as the Universe (Karma 
is Anadi). The rigourousness of the performance 
of the Yajuas gradually waned and the Sanskrit 
writers started other rituals known as the Pancha 
Maha Yajuas — the five principal sacrifices which 
did not entail the slaughter of animals. Mauu 
and other Smriti writers enjoined that the following 
five sacrificial rites should he performed at home 
by every-Grihasta — Mauu3-6S-123. 

(1) Brahma Yajna -consists of the study of 

the Vedas. 

(2) Pitri Yajna -consists of oblations to the 

ancestors. 

(3) Deva Yajna -consists of oblations to the 

Devas through ire. 

(4) Bhuta Yajna- consists of offering of food 

as Bali in the name of Bhutas 

(God’s creation). 

(5) Mannskya Yajna— consists of entertraining 

uninvited guests [Atithis] 

A householder should tahe his food only after 
he has in this way satisfied respectively the R.shis 
the spirits of the .departed ancestors, the Settles, 
other living creatures and uninvited guests. 

In the Bhagvat-Gita, it is stated that if a person 
eats food only by himself he eats g ia or m 
[Gita 3-30] 
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Taittiriya Samhita says that a Brahmin comes 
to birth with three hands of indebtedness (Rina- 
thraya) namely: — that of Rishis, that of deities 
and that of Pitris-ancestors. Of these the in- 
debtedness of the Rishis must be repaid by the study 
and teaching of^the Vedas, the indebtedness to 
the deities b} 7 sacrifice (Yajna) and the indebted- 
ness to the ancestors by procreation of children, 
otherwise there is no Moksha to ahouseholder 
(Tai. Sam. 3, 6. 10, o.). 

This Karma or sacrifice is to be performed 
not only b} 7 Brahmins but by every one of the 
four castes For example, pra}’ers by Brahmanas, 
protection of the Ksociety by shatriyas, producing 
corn aud maintenance of the prosperit} 7 of the 
community by trade by the Vaishyas and service 
to the communit} 7 by the sudras. 

The word Yajua was used in a comprehensive 
meaning of ‘Every one doing his own duty. ” 
’•Aarambha Yajnah Kshairascha 
Havlryajna Visah smritah 
Parichara yajnah Sudraseha 
Japa Yajnah Dvijaiayah" 

[Ma. Bha. Sam. 237-12) 

If all these duties are not ■ kept going by 
everydody according to his own status, the entire 
community has to suffer. It therefore follows 
that \ ajnas in this comprehensive meaning are 
stated in the Vedas themselves, that no Karma 
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performed for the sake of Yajua creates bondage, 
aud lhat heaven is obtained only by the perfor- 
mance of Yajnas. Yajnas are Karmas (actions). 
Even the snn performs his Karma (Yajna) in 
giving light and snn shine aud in causing rain. 
Rain causes food and food causes living beings 
(Gita 3-14). The creation itself is the first Yajua 
or Karma (Yajuah Karma Samudbhavah). If the 
Karma in - the shape of these is given up, the 
whole of the world will come to a stop; nobody 
will have anything to eat. 

DIVISION OF KARMAS. 

The Puranas introduced other Karmas such 
as fasting, austerities -and numerous Vratas. All 
the Karmas are subdivided into Nitya (every-day), 
Naimittikha (occasional), Kamya (desire-prompted), 
aud Nishiddha (objectionable) karma. If we have 
to decide whether a Karma is right or wrong we 
have to find out whether that Karma is Yajnartha 
(for a sacrifice) or Purushartha for personal bene- 
fit), Nitya (for everyday use Such as Snana, San- 
dhya-baths and prayers) or Naimittbika (such as 
pacification of the inauspicious stars), Kamya (snch 

as prompted by a desire for a son), Nishiddha 
(such as man slaughter). 

On the other hand, we see clearly stated in 
the Jnana 'Kanda i. e., in the Upanishads. that 
unless Karma is destroj^ed by Jnana and renuncia- 
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tion, there can be no Moksha. In order to harmo - 
nise both those propositions they^ came to the 
conclusion that all Karma must be performed but 
the desire for the fruit thereof should be renoun- 
ced and not Karma itself. If the Karma is performed 
with this frame of mind, one will undoubtedly 
reach Swarga, otherwise, when the fruit of even 
merritorious action in the shape of sacrifice etc., 
performed in this life is exhausted by enjoyment 
in Swarga, the performer of the Yajna has to come 
back once more from Swarga (Br, 4-4-6. Gira 2- 43)., 
Such persons have to move backwards and for- 
wards between Swarga and Martyaloka. 

The most important element -in Yajna there- 
fore is the giving up of the idea of ‘mineness’' 
(Mamatva) with reference to the object thrown 
into the sacrificial fire not merely uttering the 
words 4 ‘ Devatayair Na mama” — ‘'This is for such 
and such a deity, and not for me”. It is not only 
mere uttering mantras by mouth but it should be 
accompanied by purity'- of thought. In short, doing 
any act desirelessly with a pure frame of mind is 
the highest Yajna in itself. The words Homa, 
Dana and Tyaga also mean not the renunciation 
of action, but the renunciation of the reward of 
action, (Gita iS-9) . . 

Mimamsakas are known as strong supporters 
of the doctrine of Karma, bnt ordinarily the full 
significance of it is not properly recognised. 
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CONCLUSION' 

• i 

Purva Mimamsa considered Sabda Pramana ,as 
more reliable than Pratyarksba and Auumana, 

The word Mimamsa means tbe method of 
reasoning which has to be adopted in order to 
understand the meaning of a word or a sentence. 
The epithet Purva is added because this. Mimamsa 
deals primarify and exhaustively with the method 
of reasoning regarding the sacrificial rites which 
form the Purva or earlier portion of the Vedas. 
Since the Vedas consist of words which have 
come down from time immemorial and since there 
is no author of the Vedas they are “Apauruasheya 
i. e., authorless; But the mimamsakas have *not 
accepted the divine origin of the Vedas, whereas 
the Vedantists say that the Vedas have been 
naturally revealed from the eternal, pure, wise 
and everfree God and are therefore self-evident 
authorities. Although some considered that early Mim* 
amsakas were athiests orat least did not mention about 
the existence of God, the later Mimamsakas 
declared unhesitatingly that it is not the object 
of this philosophy to deny the existence of God. 

The Mimamsakas like the Nyaya-Vaiseshikas 
are dualistie and believe in the separatenerss of 
the self (Jivatma) from the body, senses and 
mittd, They look upon the special properties like 
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Intellect, Will and.; Effort .as .- the natural 
attributes of the Self, namely Juana, Ichha and 
Kriya, respectively. Swarga is Parama Purushkrtha 
or Sumnium Bonum of ' human life. It is that 
happiness which is, .not mixed with sorrow or 
eclipsed bjr any other mental state, which has . no 
cessation and which is available By :the mere 
wish which 'is called Swarga This Swarga cannot 
be enjoeyd on this ' earth : and ' to attain it, one 
inust leave the body behind. ' " 

' ' • ■- ' i ' ’ ‘ 

Mimamsakas do not believe in the absolute 
dissolution ( Mahapralaya ). They say . that tlie 
Universe exists as it is from eternity, and will 
continue like that .eternally. 
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[CONTENTS— Ultara Mimamsa or Vedanta (1) AdwaUa 
Sampradaya Mnya-Rcl alive Rcalily-Vivnrtavada-Conclusions- (2) 
Visisldadraita - Bnndhn '(Bondngc)-Mobha ( Liberaf.cn )-Karnia 
Yoga-Jnana Yoga— Bl.nkti Yogn-(3; Dva'da Spmpradaya- Bhakli- 
Promanns-Bhcda (Diffcrence)-Pervnsiyeness of the Supreme 
Being — The Different Jivas-Samsara - Karma - Incaraat.on- 
Mukti-Suhjccl and Objccl-The J.ole life or expenence- 
Waking Experience — ‘ - -Dream State Dream es9 s eep 
Pure consciousness — Goal of Vedanta Why is i osop y 
considered so Difficult. 

Tlie propounder of Vedanta wds Shri-Vyasa 
Maharshi. He is also called Badarayanm His name 
is mentioned' with respect by -Jannim m the 
gMimamsa Sutras. There are three schools' m 

Vedanta: — 

i » i 

• (i) Advaita - absolute monism or non-dualism 

preached' by Shree Sahkarachar j a (2) Visistadvaita 
( qiialifidd monism ) preached by Ramanu]acharya 
and (3) Dvaita- - ' Dualism - preached by 
Madhvacharya, otherwise called Purua rajnac a 
To all these three . schools Brahman- Ood- 

the Ultimate Reality 1 - is, one au C ° m < 
The,. . Vedantists proclaim God to be. 
Pause, of - all causes , and the mani 0 V . 
human experiences; as .the elaborate .mp ®, 
that one Eternal Entity. _ Creation,, is but ap _ 
of evolution and involntion. The su e 
. state is the’ cause and the gtoss ! ae . 
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effect. Just as the raindrop, which is but vapour 
drawn from the ocean ultimately comes down' to 
the ocean only to be transformed to vapour 
again, all things that are destroyed,- only go back 
ter their final forms; similar is the case with . the 
Universe as a whole. After each C 3 ’cle, all £gross 
manifestations return to their final state — the 
primal substances of which all things of the Uni- 
verse are but' various modifications. It is the 
one principle that pervades all forms of Matter 
and Energy and apart from it nothing has reality 
of its own. The Reality is one and is bej’ond 
time, space and causation, It appears as many 
only when it is .viewed -through the prism of 
Name and Form. 

In all the three Sampradayas, the Brahma- 
sutras, the Bhagw.at’Gita and ths Upanishads are 
taken as the three authorities. These three 
Graudhas are called Prasthantrajm. The propounders 
of the three Sampradayas wrote their own commen- 
taries to suit their' own ideas. 

(1) Advaita Sampradaaya 

The chief propounde of Advaita Sampradaya 
was Sankaracliarya. Sankara' combined in him 
profoundness of thought and clearness of expre- 
ssion, a rare- combination in philosophical writings. 
His works are numerous and he may be said to 
pe pae of the greatest thinkers of the world* 
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He starts with tile view that the essence of 
rea lty roust be its absoluteness i. e. it must 
euiatn ever the same, unconditioned by time 
space and causality. It follows from such d concep- 
ion o reality that the imperfect human intellect 
. as . ^ ,e remotest chance of even comprehending 
>n its entirety. Therefore, Sankara considers 
t iat Revelation or Sabda is the most , reliable 
source of knowledge but he fully appreciates the 
,'alue Reasoning (Anumana) and Perception 
( ratyaksha) and these are to be adopted only to 
supplement the Sruti (Sabda), His adherence to 
the Vedic authority is so complete that he would 
uot tolerate any compromise even when his inter- 
pretation of the Sruti came in conflict: with actual 
experience. He boldly declares that “Brahman 
alone is Real, the world is false, the individual 
soul is Brahman and none- else.” The Srutis say 
Tat Tvam Asi ’ (Thou art that). 

The individual i. e. the Jiva is perfectly, iden 
Heal with the Absolute Brahman. Sankara takes 
the Brahman as essentially Nirguua-withoUt ,any 
attribute, Nishkriya-without any activity or 
movement. Niravayava-without any part, Nirupa- 
dhika-unconditioned and absolute -and, Nirvisesha- 
having no distinguishing element in it-a simple 
homogeneous entity. Evjen the words Sat, Chit and 
Ananda applied to Brahman he says, c)o not imply 
auy quality (Guna) or differentiation biii the}' 
simply mean pure living, pure consciousness, pure 
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blessedness, each implying tbe other. ' These' Words 
are "used in order to show the contrast of every.-' 
thing else. - • < 

J Now, the question arises how , could the 
£ Jiva’ which is evidently just the reverse -of it be 
identified with Brahman. ,J 'Ho'w can the. self- 
same Brahman be both the material (Upadana) 
cause and himitha (effective) cause' of this 
world which is said to be always changing ? How 
can ' '"this changing world be said to emanate 
fromi subsist in and finally merge in the Absolute 
Brahman'? - ; 

, Sankara explains these questions by what is 
kuowu as Ma} r a-Illusion or Adh} ? asa. • Vedantists 
sa}' that, Brahman is Real and .the Namarupatmaka 
world is illusiouarj'. When one says that the visible 
world v;kich goes by so many Names and Forms 
is Mithya on illusionary, ,one is not to be 
understood as tneauing that it is not visible to 
the e3’es ;'the real meaning is that the 1 numerous 
appearances of the -various objects in the world 
resulting from time' or space- and diversified by 
Name and Form are perishable, that is Mithya' 
( illusionary ) and that the ’ imperishable 'and 
immutable substance which exists eternally 'under 
tbe cloak of these Names and Forms is permanent 
and real. The goldsmith considers bangles, anklet’s, 
chains and other ornaments as Mithya and gold 
alone as satj-a (real). The Vedantist goes a little 
deeper than the goldmith and looks upon all 
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rajas and tamas constituents, tliat is tor.say, Maya 
.possessing Name and Form, .though it might ( he 
imperceptible; and the creation or extension of 
the perceptive universe is also the^ evolution j of 
that Maya , embodied in qualityful , Names and 
Forms; because, whatever qualitj 7 , may . be taken, 
it is bound to be visible to the organs, that is to 
sa}', to be embodied in Name and .Form. All the 
Material sciences fall in this Maj 7 into the category 
of Maya. Take Histor\ 7 , Geology, Electricit} 7 , 
Chemistry, Pltysics or any other science; all, the 
exposition to be found in it is ,only of Names and 
Forms that is to sa} 7 , only of how a particular 
^substance loses one Name and Form and acquires 
another Name and Form. For instance, these 
sciences onty consider how -and when that which 
is known as ‘water’ acquires the name of ‘steam’, 
or how various aniline d} 7 es, having the red, greeu, 
blue, or various other colours, which are only 
differences of Name and Form, are formed from 
one black substance called coal-tar, etc. There- 
fore, by studying these sciences which are en- 
grossed in Names and Forms one cannot acquire the 
knowledge of the Real Substance, which is beyond 
Names and Forms; and it is clear that he who 
wishes to find the form of the Real Brahman 
must extend his vision beyond these ‘ material 
sciences, that is to say, bejmnd these sciences 
which deal only with Names and Forms. And 
the same meaning is conveyed by the story at 
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the couiweucement of the seventh chapter of tlie 
Clihaiidogyopauishad. In the beginning - of tlie 
story, Narada went to Sanatkumara, 'that is,' to' 
Skauda, and said, “Give me knowledge of’, the 
Aahnan". In reply, Sanatkumara said to' him: - 
“TeUme what you have leanit, so ' that -'I will” 
tell you what comes next”. • Narada 'said: : 1 V * *1 1 
learnt . all the Vedas, : as also History and Purauas J 
and' also Grammar, Mathematics, Fine Arts, Ethicsj^ 
subsidiary parts of the Vedas (Vedanga), Mora- ( 
lity “Magic (Ihdrajala), • Warfare 1 (Kshatravidya); ' 
Astrology, the Science of Serpents,- Deities etc. j 
but I have, ^ot^ thereby acquired -the knowledge of 
the : Aatman, ; and I , have, therefore, come ; to you”. , 


In ; reply, tq that; Sanatkumara, said:/ “All that yop-, 
have learnt deals only with Names andj.EpnnSjaudr: 
the true Brahman is far .beyond this .Namti-Brjih— 
ma 1- (thiA'Brdhman .qualified, by Names) and ,he 
has 1 'afterwards gradually described to Narada the _ 
imiSortal 1 Element in ' the form of the A bsoliite. 
Spirit; 1 ’ Wh'ich ; 'iy ’ bbtyohd Names ‘and Forms, ’that’.'' 
is :tb J 1 say i : 'beyond - ’the' ’ l Saihkhya imperceptible ' 
Pr akrti , ■'as 1 also " ' bey oh cl Speech, .Hope,. Project) 
Mmdj'K^feon, '(jha^aJ^and'Eife - "(Praha);; ; and;, 'is; ‘ 

superior fd'all of them 5 ,. ' , , ; ^ . - {/i 

- Maya is the principle that makes one thing 
appear- Iasi what' it is :not. ; >Nbu- take -a rope to - be 

a snake; ( you f getTfrigbtened, : this is, Adbyasa. Simi- 
larly , : y oh -Jtake. Brahman to he : the' > world. ' Tins - : 

too >is . < iAdhyasa'illu’swni In ' reality- there is uq 1 
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make, no world and no illusion also. Yet it is the 
inherent nature of a man to identify truth with 
falsehood. This principle of Adhyasa has no 
reason to exist hut it is there although it is 
indefinable. This illusion is due to Ajuaua (want 
of correct knowledge). Sankara says that it * is 
Brahman that appears -as a Jiva through ignorance 
or Adhyasa. The rope does not lose its ropencs 
even when it is mistaken for a snake, so also 
Brahman* cannot be said to be transformed into 
this world. , It only, appears as the world -because 
of Adhyasa (ignorance). . , - - * 


The world therefore is a figment ’ of Maya, a 
mere 'appearaiice. This Adhyasa should not- be 
confused with Abhava, It is a v Bhnvaroopa, a" 


positive 1 entity." > • * ■ • 1 

» . • * » i » >> * • * - , * it 2 . . 1 » 

Saukhya holds -that-* this world is an evolution. 

•< , j * . » i t <<, • 

or ,Bar*mama /: of. Prakriti which' is a self-existing 
independent principle but Jada , (inert).. , * -Maya .on , 
tlie other. .hard is an entirely; dependent- principle,, ; 
Brahman, being the only>; Reality;" .nothing.. can be 
conceived without b^iug .related to ,it. The .Upadhi.. 
or the .condition. that , makes ..By^hman as, the-cause • 
of the worl'd is ilaaya, but... 'Maay a Itself caiinot. 
be the cause of the world. V"... . , v . 

•).- May a>< strictly f -speaking . is »a -mystery .v It ‘is th? •» 
indefina-blei. power. by-.whichaGdd . : c(Brahman). while ■ 
reumitting' himself- changeless ^ appears: as-"a changing- - 
universe. -.And Avidya islther natural- disability 10 f. 
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tlie Jivatma which prevents it ' from understanding 
God; (Brahman)' as he really js. Man as man cam 
never, know -God.* He should transcend his 
Upadhis— hi's . limitation or. mental condition— and ' 
become ,diviue,;to ■•kno.w the/ Divine Being i. e>>‘ he • 
should-, becomes Yogi; r, ■. 


’ ! V relative .reality. 

.. ' a .ii, , ; / ■„ . - - i 


*j t / . 


’’Although ,..the world- has' no absolute reality-' 

Paaramaarthika Satyatva, it has -an ' apparent 'an’d-" 

relative reality — Vyavaharika -Satyatva, that reality 

as far as it is necessary for" all practical purposes. 

The objects of a ‘dream, 1 although- known- as false 

on awakening ■•'are'breal within the limits'of'the- 

dream.; Similarly, i 4he,;world is also relatively Teal 

and , is., .said to be false-Mithya, . only when 

knowledge „ is adyanced. .Although . the world is 

false, f yet it,; is-, not altogether . non-existent • 

(Abhava).'like the .son of .a barren woman ,(Vaudh}m 

Putra). Sankara is even prepared to grant some 

reality: to the Rajju Sarpa (the snake lit the rope), 

which he calls Praatibhashika Satyetva-seemiug 

reality.* >*■. ’• > - • 1 ' '• 

- » ^ , r# • x t 

VIVARTA VAADa! : **» 


• Sankaras’s theory of creation is called “Vivar* 
tavada.'’ 1 This’ is! a theory, of appearance- and 
reality, ? because the produce is the effect without 
undergoing any change in’ itself. What is really 
God appears to our limited intelligence as 
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universe just as a piece of rope appears iu tlie 
twilight as a snake. We come to realise God, when 
Avidyaor the veil of misapprehension is removed ’ 
by iVidya or Divine knowledge. This is a matter 
of ^spiritual experience. We are not in- the present 
state of own knowledge able to see how exactly 
the reality is connected with the appearance. The 
relation is therefore said to be “Anirvachaniya” — 
indefinable. God by his Maya brings' about this 
wpnderful phenomenon of creation. - 

; ! ' CONCLUSIONS; ' ' \ 

« M \ t t , * * ’ ' / 1 » ' ' ' 1 

1. knowledge or,-' consciousness of the Abso* 
lute,as the. Reality, .that, is [Brahman. V ' • •• •• 


J 2. Jiva is essentially^ ' the sanle as ‘Brahman 
and’ is' therefore serf-illumined, Swaj^amprakasa, [ 
unlimited-Vibhu 1 -and free. His limitedness is due'.' 


to ! 'Upadhis or conditions of embodiment,' which ’ 
agaiii are* 'due to Avidya, and are such" unreal. ' 

■ ' r < - ! 1 i t' ' * , . I I i 


; 3. Brahman-hood; -is realised , by -the -know- • 
ledgej of the; .absolute ,-identity, . of the- Jiva and - 
Brahman. Mukti-liberation is nothing but /the.; r 
realisation of this identity. This is quite possible 
even in this body tlivaninukti). 1 • 


■f4" /Moksha can- merer/ be obtained' as a -result 
of [Karma. It; is?,, -directly- attainable! by'rkiiowledger I 
(Jnand)' rbutvt.tilL. Juaua-.vis attained - alb’ Vihita - 
Karmas must, scrupulously! be;. pef formed as ( tliese :r '; 
help ’realisation; df Juana; - o: ■ f ■ ’) 
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/• ‘ . Subject aud’, Object, 

j , Vedanta studies all experience by first analyzing it, as 
is most commonly done, into jtwo factors, the knowing agency 
:[fislietragm) and the known or knowable world ( kshelra ), 
’which are roughly speaking, similar to .the 'mind and 'matter 
of European ‘thought. The correspondence, however, is but 
a'rough one. I'For, in the West, philosophers do not seem to 
have as yet analyzed * mind and matter, or subject and 
‘object’ so completely as the Vedantists have done. The 
knowing factor does not include, in Vedanta, the contents of 
/mind’- such .as . thoughts, feelings, ideas, which are treated as 
bnind’ in Europe and America. They are treated as ,the 
‘‘known’ or the object in India, and are, put into the same 
category as percepts, Vedanta' recognizes two classes of 0b)cct, 

, mental and physical, i. e. internal and external. The witness 
,( knower ) is thus separated from what is witnessed ( known ). 

the entire panorama of the physical and mental worlds. 
'The reason for such an analysis is that the two factories, belong 
to distinct categories. The seen or known is inconstant, 
whereas the witness only sees the .changes and is as such 
non-varying. 

The Practical Significance of this Division. ■ 

Such men as are struck by the impermanence of the 
objective world, and particularly of this physical body seek 
the comfort and support of religion, theology, mysticism or 
the like. Such others as cling to the objective world, believing 
it or at least the changes to he real, because of .the pleasure 
they yield, are realists, most of whom are scientists also. They 
do not ignore the ' objects' known as mental. Only they rely 
most upon the ‘seen’ or known, internally or externally. Those 
few, on the other hand, that investigate both mind and matter, 
*• c. the ‘witness' and the ’witnessed,’ the subject (knower) and 
the object (known), and seek the absolutely real, are philosophers. 
They do not fall back upon mere intuition or imagination, as 
do the first group of men; nor do they ignore any part of the 
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mental factor, as do the second group or take the 
' 'known world to be real because it is a source of 
pleasure to them. What the philosopher according 
to Vedanta, seeks is uot comfort or joy/ but truth. 
He who knows the tauth of all existence is said 
, to . attaiu Supeme Knowledge, which is seen. to 
; comprehend the universal good. ' - 

The Whole jf Life or Experience. 

This is in fact the central problem of' the 
philosophy of Vedanta. European and American 
philosopln' is based upon the date of the waking 
state, in other words, of a fraction of experience, 
while Vedanta takes all the three states of waking, 
dream and deep sleep, or the whole of experience;, 
into consideration. Western philosoph} 7 , again, 
takes the waking data as the standard of Realit}*, 
and with this standard it evaluates the experience 
of dream and deep sleep; whereas Vedanta places 
all • three -states on the same level and enquires 
into their worth as ‘realit}*.’ The philosophic 
conclusions of the West cannot, therefore, attain 
a view of the whole truth, Vedanta is the onfy 
road leading to it, for it considers the xcholc of 
experience. 

Without going into detail, it will suffice here 
to say that the stud}’ of the three states leads 
one, first, to the fact that entire world of the ' 
waking states is as much a creation of the mind 
as the world of dreams, and- as both the worlds 
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disappear in deep sleep into the mind, the entire objective world of 
the waking and dream states is unreal or illusory, They appear 
to be real for the time being. Vedanta is neither realism nor 
idealism, but unrealism so far as the object world goes, and 
Atmanism so far as the substance in itself is concerned; for 
the whole world of mental creation emanates from and returns 
to the mind substance, The knowledge that everything i s 
Atman cannot be attained unless one rises above the thought 
or concept of Atman, /. C„ lives or has his being identified with 
everything, the all. 

WAKING EXERIENCE. 

Sankara the greatest exponent of the Advaita Philosophy hits 
systematized the teachings of the Upanisheds in his comments 
on the Brahma-Sutras which have condensed them under various 
topical headings. In his comments on the Sutras, the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavad-Gita.we find a rational, consistentand exhaustive 
treatment of all the problems of Truth and Reality as they arise 
.in the course of his exposition of Vedic Monism. In his 
introduction to the Sutras, Sankara, imbued with a truly scientific 
spirit, discusses the foundation of empirical life. We can discover 
in him no traces of a theological or scholastic leaning. 

' Subject and object' — the Self ard the non-Self (Aatma 
and Anatma) are so radically opposed to each other in notion 
and in practical life that it is impossible to mistake the one for 
the other. After this grand beginning Sankara adds. “Yet we 
find that the mistake is universal aud we can never trace it to 
its source, for our common life cannot do without this initial 
error (avidya). Without identifying the Self (subject) with the 
non-Self, viz. the tody, the senses and-the-mind, we could' not 
describe ourselves in terms stricly applicable to the latter. We 
could not .say, “ I am lean or stout”, "I am walking or sitting 5 ," 
! am blind os deaf’ I "feel, l’ perceive or act. " Hence ‘we 
unconsciously confound, the pure subject_ or the witnessing 
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consciousness with its own objects, and conversely, we confound 
the ego with the witness, where! y the real unattached character 
■of 1 the pure consciousness is lost sight of altogether. Admittedly 
J this 'is due to a fundamental illusion on which all our waking 
Vctivities are based; and to attain to Truth and Reality we 
'must, 'realizing this illusion rise above it by means of a rational 
enquiry. Reason ‘which points out the (Illusion must also be 
competent to release us from its hold. Sankara is not alone in 
drawing our attention to the illusory nature of emporical life, 
Plato, Kant and Hegel adopt the same strain, ar.d in recent 
times. Bergson, equipped with all the knowledge of modern 
science, arrives at the same conclusion. The intellect, he says, 
'disguises 'Reality, misrepresents it and presents to us a static world, 
’Ivhile the Realityis pure movement. change, or the wider consciousness 
Accordtng to both Sankara and Bergson the illusion is necessary 
to practical life, though none the less it is an illusion, Sankara 
.does not favour the reality of the idea as against that of the 
J object. The testimony of consciousness itself establishes their 
r distinctness. While the one. viz. the idea, is admitted to be real, 
‘this reality can be maintained only by contradistinguishing it 
from that of the object. Still the reility of the idea and the 
object cannot be held to transcend the state in which both are 
experienced. In other words, their claim to reality is valid 
within the state, not beyond. This is a philosophical view that 
'‘disposes of the dream-experience also. If we are true to con- 
1 scious'ness, if consciousness is true lo us, the objects and notions 
of dream are presented as indisputably real at the time, and 
| are discovered to be illusions only after dream 'gives place to 
waking. We cannot suppose that waking experience can survive 
waking, any more than dream-experience, dream. For that would 
be self contradictory. Waking life may thus seem to be reduced 
to a long dream; but, as Locke would say, ‘‘Even then the 
thinker and the critic being equally involved in the 1 dream, their 
mutual relations remain the same as if the condition was one 
of waking. Hence the external world with its multiplicity 'of 
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oilier minds and objects, together with the internal world of 
judgements, feelings and volitions, like the ego cognizing them 
and engaged in action and ct joymnl, is all on one level of 
reality which correlates them. It is wrong, therefore, to imagine 
that Vedanta is sclipsistie, that while it concedes reality to the 
ego, it denies it to the non-ego. 

Waking or dream is not a state in the strict sense of the 
term. A slate implies change occurring in the soul or its object, 
When we compare waking with dream, the soul assumes the 
position °f a witness of the two, and no change can be allowed 
m the witness. The two states seem to offer themselves 
successively for trial, but as they are not events in one time- 
series, their sequence is an illussion. Neither can we suppose a 
change in the objective order which would demand a continuity 
of the same time-series. Moreover, we labour under the 
disadvantage of having to judge from memory of dream which' 
cannot be called up to confront us as a present experience, 
and this memory i s itself of a strange character,. Memory 
ordinarily refers to the past — a past time moving backwards 
infinitely from the present moment at which it terminates, that 
is to ! say, to a continuons time-flow related to the present, read 
experience, However . does not belong to this time-series, 
and cannot' be included in its past. Again, just as we cannot 
know when waking begins, so we cannot know when 
dream begins forboth seem to be -uncaused. A cause 
connects one event !> with another of the same time-order 
imd the .cause of a state would have to be inside the state, so 
at to transcend the statedn order to discover its cause would 
c not merely illogical but impossible. Fur.lher, the soul as 
| c witness of the two states intuits both, and that is how we 
mow both. Hence the witnessing character of the soul claims 
pecial consideration. It behaves as an entity free from attach- 
ment to the bodies, the minds, the sense groups and the percepts of the 
contrasted states, and becomes a metaphysical element which 
can be realiged .only as the T but with the T aivested of the 
csoity of yoking or dream, While it i? difficult end impracticably 
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for us to eliminate, in waking, this Witness from the ego- 
complex, and the Witness might seem to he a mere abstraction, 
our ability to remember dream and appropriate it to ourselves 
proves that nature does for us the analysis which we are 
unable to do for ourselves. She does this in virtue of the 
undeniable fact that the Witness is the Reality, the essence 
of our being. In discussing sleep, we shall come upon another 
feature of the Witness which then passes off into Pnre 
Consciousness. 1 

DREAM STATE. 

, From the waking point of view, dream is a case of 
typical illusion, or rather hallucination. Without admittedly an 
external ground a whole world rises into view, and no suspicion 
is; aroused that we are bamboozled. Scene -after scene follows 
originating feelings and acts with the stamp-of genuineness. We 
are actors in the drama, playing fantastical parts, enjoying and 
suffering we know not how or why. There is no limit to -the 
grotesqueness of the pageantry, over-leaping the bunds of waking 
possibility. Yet at the time there is no surprise; every thing 
looks natural. We take things at their face value. All the 
elements of waking are reproduced : time, space, change. In 
the very midst of the drama, we might jerk into waking, and, 
behold, it was all -a dream 1 The usual explanation offered is 
that the impressions formed on the waking mind remain latent 
in the background of the unconscious and suddenly gain scope 
for activity, manifesting themselves in the shape of dream- 
experience. Sleep is the region of the Unconscious and we are 
then admitted behind the scenes to the sight of how the 
impressions, in their various degrees and strength, act and 
react upon one another in deeps of our nature. No impsersion 
apparently ever dies, and; when it is denied adequate scope in 
waking, obtains in dream, which is a realm of life for the latent 
'impressions. The space and time are creations of the mind, and 
the relation of cause and effect is improvised. The intellect, 
suspends its censorship' and our critical faculties pre laid to sleep, 
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Such is the dictum of waking reason. But this theory of 
impression loses sight of tho fact that if the theory be right, 
an impression has to be endowed with the power to create a 
world of realities at - a moment’s notice, rather, without any 
notice at all. If the mind by a fiat con create actualities, where 
is the need or place for matter which is the object of absorbing 
study for a scientist ? How can this indispensable factor of life 
be brushed aside so lightly ? What is sauce for the goose must 
be sauce for the gander. If the reality of matter in waking life 
depends on our belief in our close observation ard experimen- 
tation, how is our involuntary belief in the reality of our 
dream occurrences to be accounted for ? How can we lake two 
contradictory attitudes towards life, the one solipsistic and the 
other realistic ? This explanation is therefore suicidal and 
demolishes the very foundations of science. We can, besides, 
never notice the beginning or the origin of a dream, All our 
notions of propriety are outraged, without still engendering any 
surprise in us, Our consciousness which guides our judgement 
suddenly turns capricious, and one that lies down in Calcutta 
wight- find himself • in a moment, as it were, in London. A 
single moment might expand into days and years. The dreamer 
might be transformed into a bull, a goat or an insect. And the 
(earned explanation .is belated, It comes after the illusion is 
over, f or there are no certain marks or characteristics by 
which we ean identify, a dream, as such at the time. In truth, 
dream cannot be defined:,, otherwise we could not fail to detect 
the trickery when ^repeated itself a second lime; but a man's 
even a philosopher's life must include dreams to his dying day, 
end natures power to delude is irresistible, .supreme. A dream 
can wdeed mimic all the features of waking, but ene etement 
remains triumphant and beyond its utmost power to mimic, and 
t at is Consciousness. All the rest is plastic in the omnipotent 
ands of dream, and can be moulded into any shape it pleases, 
ime, space and causation are its avowed slaves, and obey its 
autocratic. bidding Consciausness alone defies its faciics 
Rtiu remains an unruffled witness of its wbirosi 
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* We have hitherto viewed dream as an- object of the 
waiting mind, as an external object. We shall now examine it 
from within, by placing ourselves sympathetically in its midst. 
This 'is properly to judge dream as dream, without the waking 
bias. Dream now appears to be a Perfect replica of waking. 
A world is unrolled before us; we never notice its suddenness 
or its incongruity with waking; on the contrary it comes with all 
the impress of waking. Time, space and change are inevitably 
present. No element of life is missed — other minds, natural 
scenes, familiar faces and objects, the earth below 3nd the 
star-studded sky above. We think, feel and act, We refer 
happenings to the past, and forecast them for the future. We 
remember dreams and relate them to friends. There is no 
suspicion of the state bein,g a break, a discontinuity from waking; 
no fear that it may be sublated in the future. Miracles are 
common occurrences which do not strike us as anything 
extraordinary. We acquiesce in all, we appropriate all. Memories 
and emotions stream in, giving birth to strange conations. We 
converse with gods and ghosts. Sometimes the ‘ future is 
foreshadowed. We acquire new powers, occupy new positions; 
nothing is impossible. We fly without wings and fall from hill- 
tops down, down through endless space. Nevertheless, we believe 
that all is real and nothing shocks us. After waking we condemn 
dream as ah irrational, self-contradictory and unreal illusion, 
and resolve to be no more befooled. But m the next dream 
there is the same masque enacted and the same helplessness on 
our part to detect it, and this is repeated without end to our 
eternal chagrin through all our living days. It will not do to 
brush aside this aspect of life as a mere ’phantasy. 

J _ i ' , 

** Tbere are few subjects," writes Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, 
"which philosophers have more persistently forborne to work 
out, not to say neglected, than the philosophic import of dreamsi"* 

* ( Indriya Statna of Charak Samhita deals very exhaustively 

en the subjeQt, Ah D). 1 r " • 
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To regard that dream-experience 5? unreal is to subordinate tl 
to waking, and to accept the biased decree of the latter ngninst 
a sister-state. And on wlu.t is ike claim of waking to reality 
based ? Evidently on its own pronouncement. If so, is not dream 
entitled to equal reality according to its own pretensions? If it 
is objected that waiting is never stultified wkerens n drenm is, 
the answer is, bow can a state wbicb is accompanied wilb U 
sense of waking stultify itself while it continues? A state wbicb 
is believed to be waiting can never be conceived ns liable to 
stultification while it lasts, -and every Present state claims 1° be 
waking, flinging to its rear n stultified dream. Compare the 
instance of a dream within a dream. No state can be disloyal 
to itself, A dream proper is never known to be such at the 
time. A stultified state appears as a past dream and the present 
is ever waking. No stale is self -identical. Thus a sympathetic 
examination of- dream leads to the conclusion that it is a rival 
stale as real as waking, and owing to the indeterminable 
discrepancy between the two in the time-flow, added to the 
unconscious and timeless interval between, they muft- be 
adjudged equal independence, os different realms of Reality 'of 
wbicb they are expressions. The word 'interval' used above is, 
owing to a defect of language, meant to denote" iwhat <is 
timeless. For if a time interval were imagined, tit would connect 
waking and dream and make them a singlei continuous state, 
wbicb would militate against all experience. Waking-time rules 
waking and stops with it, -and dream-time is coeval* with>a 
dream. The interval is metaphysical. It is Pure Consciousness. 

, We are now free to consider the results bbtainetl at 'this 
stage of our enquiry. The examination of dreain wa ! s made 
possible only by our individually being set aside. Tbe min'd and 
the body constitute our personality and our ''individual - life 
depends on our connection with' them. * These two factoW c£n 
hardly be supposed to be identical in both waking' and 'dream, 
ns our experience in to tbe contrary; So are the two -worlds 
distinct. In setting tbe states 'side by- side in our study, 1 w'd'h’ave 
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mentally disentangled ourselves from both and have attained to 
an attitude in which, free from the trammels of individuality, 
we cpmprehend the two manifestations of Reality as unstinted 
wholes — an attitude quite different from that in which we think 
of the waking world. In the latter case the world is not seized 
as a whole, since, as our object of attention, it is separated 
from ourselves and placed right against us in thought. We 
conduct our examination of dream, not as one ego contemplating 
the other, but as the soul divested of its egoity altogether. The 
simple experience denoted by the words, “I dreamt,” raises us 
to the level of the witness and above that of the ego. The 
soul is thus proved to be an entity at the back of the mind, 
taking its stand as the metaphysical basis of life. The monobasic 
view, confined to waking, of theology throws it on the mercy 
of the scriptures or revelations to establish the soul or God. 
:They are matters of faith. But Vedantic analysis makes them 
indisputable elements of life and identifies them. The world is 
a correlate of the mind, concomitant with it. The question of 
other, minds is limited to the fugitive States and is devoid of 
meaning with reference to the soul as their Witness. The soul 
thus sheds its individuality and becomes Universal Spirit, 
beyond the region 1 of inciwi and iuii/li. The mind perceives the 
world, while the soul or spirit intuits both waking and dream, 
projects both, and absorbs both. The difficulty that perplexes 
the enquirer, viz., "When I am sleeping,- is there not a world 
outside in which simultaneously there are other minds , .awake 
and active, whom ! rejoin when I awake? How does my sleep 
affect the real affairs of the world which go on uninterrupted 
for all my changes of state T ’ — this difficulty now vanishes. For 
the individuation implied in my sleep and the waking of others 
ceases when the comparative view of the states is taken. This 
is possible only with the individuality dropped. Moreover, the 
waking world- composed of other minds and matter, with which 
waking connects me and from which sleep releases me, is 
strictly bound up with waking, ,^nd to aver that my waking ,or 
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my waking world persist 1 ! when I nmslccpmg 1S no , 
illogical but inconceivable. The world has no status ou si e 
my waking. The pbysir: 1 organism together with its ram, n 
ves and breath is limited to waking. To carry it over nn . 
er state, where another set obtains free play, is unwnrron 
Similarly, birth and death, the evolution of the work , are m egra 
parts of waiting, and beyond it, meaningless. Solipsism or J 
ctivism is easily transcended, for tbe Witness is no ego a 
Reality attaches to the former alone. Thus we have a ’' riv ., 
an entity which is the universal basis of life, widens 1 

beyond lime, change and individuality. Why then s ion w 
examine sleep? For tbe simple reason that it is tie |? r,n L, 
state without which waking and dream would be impossi 
dream in sleep and, wake from sleep. 

Meanwhile we shall advert to some philosophical pro 
which receive their solution from our enquiry so ar. q 
lion of perception dissolves itself. The Spirit mani ests is 
matter and mind, which appear as the correlated e emen s 
experience in each state. Their metaphysical basis is one. ana 
this affinity in their source accounts for their mutual adaptiveness. 
The Spirit as mind perceives Spirit as matter. e P 1 *" 2 
Realism and Idealism evaporate. For the principle on w 
explain waking perception must apply equally to ream perc P 
If in the one case our knowledge is real, so must l e 
other. No purpose is served by affirming or denying ie r 
in either. Pragmatism is right in regarding ju gmen s 
truth claims with a tentative value. Every mam es a ion 
or Spirit must necessarily promote life-purpose, or ie . . 

reme and its apparent frustration by death is u a , 

' Death itself is a manifestation of life which transcending the 

states is immortal. 

Dreamless Sleep. 

We commonly believe that deep s j ee P !S a s . 
j absolute consciousness. What can we know o it . n nn , 
this question, we must hear in mind that waking, ream an 
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sleep are states that we intuit and that cannot create any con- 
ceivable break in life. They are known as immediacies and are 
not observed externally. Hence our knowledge of them is more 
intimate and perfect, less liable to error or misunderstanding 
than that of objects. I see a chair, and my notion of it agrees 
with that of several other minds, and practical life is pivoted on 
such agreement. But as to what a chair is in itself apart from 
my perception, generates a problem which has endlessly exercised 
the intellect of scientists and philosophers. Our k n owledge of 
objects must be infinitely' progressive, because of the disability 
with which we start, because we cannot know them as we know 
or realize our own feelings and sensations. The very' structure 
of the intellect precludes the contrary. But this habit has so 
grown upon us that we forget the limitations of our power to 
know, and instinctively believe that knowledge alone is true wh-ch 
we acquire bv observation and experiment. We call it scientific. 
The states which cannot be so handled we are prone to ignore, 
as not allowing of the scientific method of approach. Now there 
must be something fundamentally wrong in this attitude, since 
the states are the sine qua non of life, the elements 
of which it is made tip. The world which is the 
theatre of our activities anjoymenls, and ambitions, with its 
comic and tragic sides is unfolded to us in only one of them. 
In the other there is a mimicry of it and in the third it is con- 
spicuous by its absence Experim ental Psychology, which 
presumes that The nature and the capacity of mind can be accura- 
tely known and measured by' ’’behaviour'’ cannot go to the root 
of the matter. It takes its stand on the outside and forms its 
views from what it observes. This is opposed to the very nature 
of mind, viz., to conceive it as an alien when all the while we 
have the privilege of knowing it immediately by reference to our 
own feelings and sensations. The scientific description of sleep 
from our observation of the condition of the sleeper's body is, 
in the words of the Upanishads, to beat the ant-hill and imagine 
the snake inside to be killed. With whatever care we pursue our 
method of external observation, we shall never realize the nature 
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inability to form the idea. As Wilbon Carr observes; “When we 
say that a man is unconscious in his sleep, we do not mean by' 
unconsciousness a complete absence of consciousness, as when 
we say that a. stone is unconscious. We mean that the consci- 
ousness which is present is blocked or hindered from being 

effective* Rouse a man from his sleep and consciousness 

returns.” Besides the statement, “I was unconseious during 
sleep,” contradicts itself. For how can you say that you were 
uuconscious unless you were conscious of your unconsciousness ? 
If one retorts, “ I know now that I was unconscious, ” his 
position is not improved. How can you now refer to or describe 
a past occurrence unless it was part of your experience ? And 
an experience of a conscious being presupposes consciousness at 
the time of experience as well as at the time of recollection.' 
Further, the memory of sleep points to it as a period of felicity 
o ( r bliss essential to life. It is' thus futile to argue that sleep is a 
period of absolute unconsciousness. We can never be aware of 
such a, state. We cannot own it or describe it as thus and thus'. 

I was aware of nothing, neither of myself nor of the world.” 
This is how a man robsed fromd eep sleep describes it and there 
on hangs the whole possibility of metaphysics as a pbsitive science. 
If a man says he was aware of nothing, hcmusthave been aware 
of this awareness. Do what we may we cannot ’rid ourselves of 
, awareness m some frbm or other! “ I ( was not aware of myself or 
of the world.” This disposes of ’ the ego and non-ego in sleep 
ar.d discloses their eternal concomitance. I was not aWare t of 
the non-ego, because I was not aware of the ego. Just as the 
presence of the one necessarily demands and depends on the 
presence °f the other, the absence of the one must spell the 
absence of the other. In waking we perceive the world because 
there is the ego to perceive it In sleep we &re aware of neither, 
because neither is present. To suppose’ an outside’ world flourishing 
all the same by the side of the sleeper is not to the point/ It is 
illogical. The persisting is obviously the waking world connected 
with the individual sleeper, which is congnized by the Waking 
Gritrip, but sleeper has shed his individuality when b e 'hss passed 
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into Pure Spirit and no world can attach itself to spirit, For the 
world in seen to be concomitant with the individual ego, and it 
is the mind, the senses and the body that individuate Spirit, When, 
however, these shackles of determination are flung off as in sleep, 
still to hold that the world exists in relation to Spirit, is neither 
rational nor consonant to experience. The world comes and goes' 
with the waking state; and as I can change my states, so I can, 
when' I move into the next state, switch off the world, which is 
my cumber in wakihg, along with the ego, its counterpart. The 
recognition of this truth requires some clear thinking, as the mind 
and the present ego act as clogs impeding the higher view 
revealed by intuition. 

TRANSCENDENTAL OR PURE CONSCIOUSNESS. 

What then is the awareness characterizing deep sleep ? ( It 
is not one craving an object and an ego. It is not of the subject* 
object variety that we are familiar with in waking and dream. 
It. is what .Vedanta calls the Transcendental or Pure Conscious^ 
ness. We shall call the other the empirical cousciousness. and the 
life predominated by it the empirical life. We shall now more 
closely examine sleep as Pure Consciousness, In the first place, 
it is a state* of absolute unity. In the absence of time ahd space 
there’ is no room for change or plurality. Ramanuja indeed 
believes in the persistence of the ego! and some’ other thinkers in 
that of the non-ego also, then in a latent condition.’But evidently 
theyj,8re wrong. For we have seen how the entity which links 
-up, waking and dream as the Witness, is already divested of 
egoily, and our present examination of sleep,is rendered possible 
only by the presistence of the Witness in sleep also, that 'is to 
say.i.of the Witness divested of the psychic set (mind and senses) 
and the physical body, which are the individualizing elements., 
Time ceases to operate outside of the states and is absent 
from sleep. ’ Hence the ideas' of latency or patency which 
are confined to the sphere of a time-order ate inapplicable to 
the contents of sleep. We carry over to sleep our waking bias 
Vflien we conceive multiplicity in a -potential condition in jt j 
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and we forget that it is an independent state to be judged and' 
understood by itself and not to be translated Into the terms of 
the others whereby we should forfeit the advantage of a new 
experience. There is neither a potential world in sleep nor an- 
actual world beside the sleeper, the Scylla and Charybdis to be 
avoided in Vedantic sailing. 

In the next place, it is not a state ’ in which Pure 
Consciousness abides, but is itself Pure Consciousness. The 
popular view that it is a state is due to a misapprehension of 
its true nature which a careful analysis can alone reveal. For 
it is timeless and changeless and to call it a state under the 
circumstances is a misnomer. The Witness has transformed itself 
into Pure Consciousness, for without it we cOuld have no know- 
ledge of sleep.- But its report of the non-existence then of the 
ego arid the non-ego shows that it has assumed the role of Pure 
Consciousness. It is hence clear that the Witness of the ego and 
the rion-ego in the other states is also the Witness of their 
absence, and that the Witness and Pure Consciousness are 
identical. A mirror reflects objects presented to it, but in the 
absence of objects it ceases to be a reflector, though the power 
to reflect is ever inherent in it. 

In the third place, the states are independent expressions 
of Reality, so many wholes in which Reality manifests' itself: for 
being free from time and space, it is indivisible. For the same 
rason, ,not only waking and dream are each a whole' but every 
one of their constituents is such. The plurality perceived within 
a state stands as an obstacle to our recognition of the indivisi- 
bility of Reality. “ Standing undivided , amidst beings, yet 
appearing as divided " ( Gita XIII. 17). But in sleep we have 
Pure Consciousness, Presented as the whole which is the 
master-key with which we have to unlock the doors of the 
ether states, The metaphysical nature of the > latter is thus 
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'revealed as Pure Consciousness which determines the value and 
the nature of the rest. We thus arrive at the equation: 
Waking=:Dream = Pure Consciousness. 

Tlie Goal of Vedanta. 

"This end or goal of Vedanta is thus described: H IS 
that which being known, everything becomes known, and which being 
attained, willing else remains to be attained. The urge or impulse 
te attain to this goal manifests itself in the earliest stages as 
efforts to satisfy one’s cravings or wants and to overcome fears, 
all of a physical character. In the higher stages it seeks to 
satisfy all intellectual as well as spiritual wants and overcome 
fears of all kinds. To attain the former, men make use of 
religion and science, and to attain the biller they pursue philo- 
sophy, especially Vedanta. Vedanta, therefore, does not despise 
religion or science but seeks their co-ordination. All disciplines 
from religion upwards tend to ‘purify,’ ‘sharpen’ or make ‘one- 
pointed the buddhi or reason — not the intellect as so many writers 
on Vedanta say. But it should not be understood that one can 
straightway stait the study of philosophy before this capacity to 
, ‘depersonalize’ (effacement of the ego) is attained. 

, The true test of the worth of Vedanta lies in its bearing 

on life now and here, not in any speculative hypothesis or ‘any 
intellectually constructed system. The only question is: Does 

Vedanta explain the whole of life, and at the same time help 
the realization of universal good, in actual life ? These are not 
two separate questions but are the obverse and the reverse, so 
to say, of the same question. Generally men view the highest 
good as one’s own supreme bliss in this or in some future life, 
taking the individual standpoint, and rest satisfied with it. This 
is religion or mysticism. 

( Though, as religion, Vedanta starts with the welfare of 

' the individual, yet It does not stop till the whole of mankind, 
nay the whole of the world of life, is embraced in its 
conception of the highest good. Man is not happy unless he 
has the satisfaction of possessing as much ns possible of what 
is outside of him, At first he seeks wealth and all the means 
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‘ of happiness which' are outside of him. He" wants wife, friends 
and neighbours, or society: and he feels that their joy' or 
sorrow is his joy or 'sorrow.' In a "word, he feels that their 
well-being constitutes ’-his well-being. He next learns that 
'the good of the ‘'other creatures and man's good are inter- 
v dependent. Vedanta goes a step further and says' that the 
' ’good of even the plant wbrld involves the goon of man. 
" In fact, Vedanta points out that what constitutes the body of 
* 'man also constitutes in different combinations the material 
world. What constituted the human body a minute ago is 
now part of the body of entities outside and vice versa. 

His body is food for others, as other objects are food for 

him. In fact, this exchange is so continuous that it is 

impossible to say whether there is anything that can be 

called one s own at any time. It is a vain belief or delusion 
to think that there permanently exists anything separate as one’s 
own body, Smvlarly, the individual mir.d is made up of the thoughts 
or ideas of his parents, neighbours and ancestors, 'nay, of the 
world known to him. Nowhere in the mental world of the indivi- 
dual can a line be drawn to indicate what is exclusively his own. 
His passions and feelings and cravings came to him with his body 
from his parents, i. e. inherited from his ancestors. Next, as 
regards what is called the self; Everyone refers to his self as '*]. 
What is the characteristic of this "l ”? What is its general mark? 
It must be the common factor or feature of a)! the *Ts with all 
their differences. Eliminating the latter, which change with eveiy 
man and every moment, the common feature “1" is the only per- 
manent factor known. In a word individuality cannot be defined 
as a permanent feature. Whatever exists permanently is the uni- 
versal , only. "The One remains, the many change,” Individuality 
. is a notion which, when enquired into lands us in the universal, 
the all. The firm comiction tha\ the one is the all. attained by constant 
and deep enquiry into the meaning of life in all its aspects, is the 
goal of Vedanta , This attainment is impossible unless one constantly 
looks into oge’s oy/n life and actually sees in it the all 
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.. (2) .VISISHTAADVAITA. 

. ■ j ' 

In expounding the nature of the Reality 
according to 1 Visishtadvaita, Ramanuja harmonizes 
the claims of revelation, intuition, personal experi- 
ence and reason. He accepts the authority as valid 
of Pratyakslia ( Perception ), Amunana ( inference ) 
and Sabda ( revelation ). Not only the Vedas but 
even the Pancharatras aud the utterances of the 
Aalwars (Saints) are equally authoritative to him 

, The - real proof of the being of God is the 
being in God.’ Brahman is absolutely true, good 
and blissful. 

i j > i 

The true insight of this philosophy is afforded 
by. the upanishadic texts-“Brahma Vidapnoti 
Param-the knower of the Brahman attains the 
highest (Taittiriya Upauishad 2. 1.). The Upanishads^ 
declare .Brahman to be Real— satya, self-conscious- 
Jnana, infinite-Anantha, Sinless-Apahatapapman 
and blissful-Aananda. This conception of Brahman 
as' Real etc., brings out the truth of Visishthad- 
vaita that Brahman is and has Reality. Though 
Brahman is the ground of all changes, it in itself 
does not change while Achit (Prakrit!) undergoes 
modifications; and while the intelligence of the 
souls' ( Jivatmas ) is subject to contractions and 
expansions on account of their Karma, 
brahman is entirely free from all these 
alterations .and alternations. Hence Brahman 

V> . <j! 
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is defined as “ The Real ' of reals”. Satyasya 
Sat5’am ’’-Brahman ;is not; .‘only- Realj--. it is also 
intelligent i'( Juana.).. It is tlie .Self; underlying,, all; , 
the ultimate- subject .of; experience.- .While it; abides; 
within the- -sehsient, ( Ajada ) ; ; and Non-seusient, 
(Jada), it . is not.- touched -or tainted., ,;by, ; their, 
imperfections. . v < . ;t n 


The universe of the living and non-living is' 
an eternal cyclic process with Pralaya-dissblution 
and srishti-creation, .alternating . each . other. ,.God 
reveals Himself in creations. God, .’not only is the, 
ground ( Aadhara ) of the universe; He, is. also’ 
the. controller ( Niyanta ; and Purushottaina- 

possessing. an infinity ,of moral - perfections. < j- 

, The mimamsikas insist on' the' ’meticulous 1 
performauce of the rights prescribed in. thb Vedas. 
The Vedauta on the , other . hand regards' the" 
knowledge of Brahman as .more , important than, 
the performance of Karma. The good ‘Resulting 
from karma, according t j the Vedas, is attainment' 
of heavenly pleasures,' which according to 

the Vedanta, is evaniscent and has no intrinsic 
value. The supreme good of Brahman can hot- he 
bartered awa} r . ' . : "[ 

Isvara is righteous and absolutely good. There 
is no caprice, and cruelty .in his Divine nature. 
While being immanent in the . universe God also, 
transcends it. The Lord is .the- righteous ruler -of 
the world dispensing justice according to the 
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deservts of each Jiva i. e,, his Karma The finite 
self or (jivatma) lias the freedom either to grow 
'into 'the goodness of God' or lapse into wickedness 
'and vice according to his Karma : which is in his 
owir hand.'- 1 Justice Consists^ in' the ' eqiutable appor- 
! tionhieut-’ of 'the 'nature of the Karma of each Jiva. 
What' 1 &’ "man . ! sows' he reaps; and *,not ■ even the 
'Godscan alter the'-course .of moral law..-* 

>" »> ■>' ..>! j • : ..•< ■ • ' 

. ■; : Avidya ;•( nescience ) ;and Karma form an 
endless .cjmle and- their effect cannot be removed 
: by 'death .-and ^.retribution. r.jMukti or liberation 
would be impossible if Divine Justice functions 
through the mathematical law -of Karma, But 
Kripa 1 or ‘the ; Grace of 'feod transfigures the rigorous 
law of Karma and becomes the ruling principle 
: ,of. religion. , The hope of: /Salvation . lies in the 
saving grace of God, the Rakshaka Saviour. 
Karma then becomes an attitude of self-surrender. 
' bVefpoweW'd^by'inefcy^'aiid^tend'ernesS, God realises 
his Godliness by saving the sinner. When the 
..universe is steeped in insecurity and sin, the Lord 
.in his infinite mercy ' appears in the form of divine 
incarnation (Avatara).. The Lord of Splendour 
-takes the ' delight in sporting with finite self (Jiva) 
with a view to. transmuting it into its own nature. 
-The' world is’ really beautiful, but it' is mistaken 
to. be ugly by the Jivatma owing to its feeling 
that it is identical with the' body. The relation of 
Sarira and Saririn, the body and the soul 
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formulated by Visisbtadvaita .brings out the 
synthetic combination of the ultimate values. The 

J ^ ^ ' - .1 

Jivatma (Saririn) is distinct from the body. . It 
makes the body live, it controls and co-ordinates 
its functions and uses the body as an instrument 
for its own satisfaction. Similarly Brahman -or 
Paramatma is the Saririn or Soul of the Universe 
because, Brahman is the source and sustenance of 
all beings in the world. The functioning of the 
world is an expression for Its satisfaction or Leela. 
There is a triple relation between the soul and 
the body, namely, 

... ^ 4 > * *" } 

(1) . Aadhara and Aadheya ( support and .. the 

things supported). . r 

(2) . Niyanta and Niyamya ' ( the controller arid 

% 

the controlled). 

* \ ' r 

(3) . Seshin and Sesha (the T<ord and the 

servant ). • • \ - - 

* ' ' k 

That God ( Paramatma )‘ is the life of ‘all life 
(Antaryami) is the central idea of VisishtadVaita. 
In its practical aspect, it insists on ' the. idea ‘of 
God as redemptive love and iay s' 'down 'the pdtih 
of Bhakti ( Devotion ) and Prapatthi' (self-surren- 
der ) as a means to the attainment of eteraal 
bliss, He who desires release ( Mumukshu ) 
specialises in spiritual , .-quest -by; Karma . Yoga, 
Juana Yoga and Bhakti Yoga, 


Seven Stages of Saadhana 
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SEVEN STAGES OF SAADHAN A 
As a preparatory discipline to Bhakti Ramh- 
nuja prescribes seven stages or steps-Sadbana 
Saptaka., 

(1). Viveka - plrysical and mental purity by 
avoiding certain foodstuffs like onions, contamina- 
tion of untouchables and Kesha. Kitadi ( Hair 
, and microbes ). 

1 (2)> Vimok’a - giving up desires. 

(3) . Abhyasa - practising to keep Isvara 
Swaroopa' constantly in the mind or meditation 

•x>HG6d. ! - ‘ 

r , . 

(4) . Kriya-performance of the duty ( Karma ) 
relating to one’s own status of life. 

(5) ,r/Kalyaua -.observance. of Satya - truth Aarjava 
'('sincerity), Daya .(kindness), Dana (charity). These 

qualities are known as Kalyana. 

(6) . ~Avasada' - freedom from depression, 

(7) . Anuddharsha - freedom from elation. 

“By these seven Sadhanas, Bhakti will be 
-generated and this, Bhakti will secure love of God 
and by the Grace of God, Moksha is secured. 

? ' BANDHA ( Bondage ) 

, The Jivatma owing' to its feeling ' that' it is 
identical, with the body seeks the pleasures oT the 
( _ Senses in this world and in'Swarga. It is thus 
caught up in the endless cycle of births and 
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deaths in the sub-human human, and the celestial 
worlds. This ,is bondage or Bandha. 

, t ( , MOKSHA ( Liberation. .) 

i consists uMoksha the attainment of freedom 

i Ul. ''j 

from the . cycles of samsara by seeking the 
redeeming love of God. 

KARMA 'YOGA. ( * 

The first stbp in' the building up of 'Bh'akti 
is the pratice of Nishkama Karma ( desireless duty) 
The givatma is ; then no longer bouud r by the 
attraction of the .pleasures of the senses^ It realises 
its own nature of Atman as different from ^pakriti 
( Matter ). The real spiritual Self is realised. (This 
is Karma Yoga. 

5 jna'ana yoga.' 1 /’ 

Karma Yoga leads to Jnaana' Yoga or the 
method of Self-Realisation. But Jnana iYoga- is 
only a half way house' to devotion. 'In Self- 
Realisatiou (Jnana Yoga) the Jivatma is stranded 
in solid singleness (Kaivalya). It is self-centred 
and not God-centred. 

BHAKTI YOGA 

Bhakti Yoga recognises the need for shifting 
the centre from self-consciousness to God- 
consciousness. The Santi ( Serenity ) which arises 
from the state of the single soul (Kaivalya) 
should be replaced by the religious consciousness 
that God is the source and centre of all finite life 
and that all Jivatmas gravitate towards God. This 
knowledge enables the Jiya to renounee Ahamkara 
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and' to resign itself absolutely to the will of God. 
Tims, by * various stages', there is a gradual 
transformation, from Nishkama’ Karma to the 
service -of -God. At this stage all. Karma is 
converted into Kainkarya — consecrated service to 
God and humanity — r. Every kind of work is thus 

transformed into the worship of God. 

>. i j.V.‘ , : 

•When the Spiritual sense is awakened,, it 
thirsts, for God and -the - agony of separation 
experienced by a Bhakta at this stage is recorded 
in such : outpouring /of the religions heart as 
Gopi Geeta—the famous* Asthapadi by Jayadeva. 
This spiritual’ 1 hunger . r can be satisfied only by the 
realisation.. of God. The. intensity of the yearning 
is accompanied by sleeplessness, suspension of 
physical activities, bodily deterioration resulting 
in spiritual inanity and blankness.The Eord ofLeove 
(God) is likewise seized by soul ^ hunger and 
scorning His 1, heavenly aloofness and infinite Glor}', 
He invades the Bhakta’s soul and longs for union 
with him,' The 1 soul is then released out of its 
fleshy feeling and is followed up in' the Ocean of 
Bliss, that is Brahman, The freed soul ascends to 
its home iu the Absolute. The whole process of the 
evolution of Prakriti (Nature) is designed for the 
spiritual" progress of the Atman. The realisation of 
Brahman by all beings is the one increasing purpose 
running through the' ages. “ Mama Vartmanu 
Vartante Manushyah Partha - Sarvasah Geeta. 
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Visishtadvaita ’ gurantees- God,- to all. finite, 
beings, human, subhuman and cellestial , at , 
some time or other. It is therefore a religion of^ 
harmony and hospitality. It does not stop' with 
affirming the fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
of man. It goes further and asserts that the God^ 
is the inner life and soul of all beings. 

(3). DVAITA SAMPRADAAY A 

In the twelth century, there lived a very pious 
Brahmin boy called Vasudev -who became a* 
Sanyasi at a very early age and received the, 
name of Puma Prajna. He was blessed with extra-' 
ordinary intellect and wrote a commentary -on 
Bhagavat Geeta, Brahmasutras and Upanishads. . 

According to him the whole Universe is* 
divided into two main categories (l) The inde- 
pendent or Swatantra Being and (2), dependent' 
or Asvatantra existence. 

The independant or Svatantra Being is but 
one and is absolutely perfect, of infinite power, 
and excellence, aud externally and infinitely blessed, 
in every respect ; He is the one Omnipotent, 
Omnipresent, Omniscient Being; .and all these 
ideas of Supreme Being form the connation of 
the term “Brahman” ; therefore He is fit to be 
known and contemplated as Brahman. He is 
without a- second, none equal to Him, and without 
another as superior to Him. It is this Supreme, 
Being, that is also spoken of as Vishnu* v 
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TABLE OF CATEGORIES 
A table of categories with their various 
ramifications is subjoined below for a clear 
understanding of the realistic philosophy of Sri 
Madhavacharya the founder of Dwaita Satnpradaya. 

Real it } 7 


Independent Dependent 

.(The one Omniscient Vishnu | 


Bhava Abhava 

(That which ex'ists:positive) (Non-existence:negative) 


Chetana(ego) Achetana (non-ego) Antecedent Subsequent Absolute 


Cbetaua (ego) 


__ I I 

1 hose assailed by misery Eternally free from misery (Lakslimi) 


» \ r 
ihe released(in heaven) Those in samsara (the embodied existence) 

I 


Eligible for release(in heaven) 


Devas Rishis Pitris Nripas Naras 
(gods) (sages) (fathers). (emperors) , (men) 


etet^a^ 

— „ vj"ho ate eL 

^ ***£**** 

r £\ lose 

1 taaias _^V.odie 

t 
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and that indeed is the chief instrument of the 
Supreme ruler. All 'duties performed must he the 
outcome of that natural Bhakti and it should be 
developed till the Jiva is finalty relieved. 

PRAMAANAAS 

The means of correct knowledge, Pramanas-, 
admitted by Madlivacharya are Pratyaksha, Anumana 
and Sabda. Things which are real cannot be made 
unreal b} 7 any changes in them. The knowledge 
which refers to things existing while they do not 
at all exist or which refers to a thing actually 
existing as not existing is false knowledge and the 
things so referred to are unreal. Hence the objective 
world according to this system is real in so far as 
they are refered to by correct knowledge. 

BHEDA (DIFFERENCE) 

The Dvaita System recognises the Bheda or 
difference between’ 'the one Supreme Intelligent 
Being and the little and yet eternal and immortal 
Spiritual being called Jiva, absolutely subject to 
his rule. The difference is realised in five ways. 

1. The Lord is distinct from limited intelli- 
gence. 

2. He is distinct from unintelligent^ matter. 

3. One Jiva is distinct from another. 

4. Jivas are distinct* from matter. 

5. Wheu matter is divided, the pieces are dis- 
tinct from' one another. 

According to them, time' and space are- not 
continuous parts but are divisble. 
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PERVASIVENESS OF THE SUPREME BEING 

Tlie Supreme Being- is : Omnipresent, that is; 
He is not limited by time and • space and is present 
in e}'ery atom of other substances as well as out* 
side, birt this characteristic of Omnipresence does 
not make the Supreme Being a formless mass of 
substance like a heap of clay. 

THE DIFFERENT JEEVAS. 

Though all the -Jivas are said to be atomic, 
there is a graduation among them, according as 
they are endowed with higher or lower capacities. 

SAMS AAR A 

The Jivas have to work and develop towards 
their destiny. For this purpose, the physical body . 
and organs are created for their working. This 
state is called Samsara. Through the Samsara the 
Jiva has to work hard for many Jives till he attains 
a development which entitles him to realise his 
essential nature, a state which is called Mukti or 
final release. ' 

KARMA 

According to this system Prakriti has no self- 
directed activity. It really belongs only to the 
Jiva (Purusha) though under the control of the 
Supreme Intelligence. The Jivas have therefore to 
work finally for attaining knowledge. 

INCARNATION. 

The appearance of the Supreme being in the 
World is only a revelation out of his own gracious 
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will and it is an error on our part to m 
His' personalit3 r so revealed is invested wi p y 
cal conditions and is limited like ours. 

MUKTI 

There are various classes and grades among 
the released souls in the world of bliss but they 
are not at variance ' with (jealous of) each ot 
because all have attained to this direct know e g 
of Brahman. and are free from faults.. Their rela- 
tion is like that of a Master and Pupil. 


* This article is extracted from the valuable 
buted by Sri Subba Rao. M. A. to the Cultural 
India, Vol. 1. 


article contri- 
Heritage of 


. L HI .1 

VED.AANTA AND MODERN SCIENCES* 
The Spirit Of The Modern Age 

The present age; is undoubtedly an age of 
free-thinking and criticism. Every time-honoured 
conception, whether social, political or religions, 
is being recast in the new mould of thought, and 
nothing is accepted as valid until it has been 
satisfactorily tested by human reason. "Our age 
is an age of criticism, a criticism from which no- 
thing need hope to escape. . When .religion seeks 
to shelter itself behind its sanctity and law behind 
its majesty, they justly awaken suspicion against 
themselves, and lose all claim to the sincere respect 
which reason jdelds only to that which has been 
able to bear the test ofitsfreeand open scrutiny.” 
This spirit of criticism born of a dis-satisfaction 
with the existing order of things has invaded ever}’’ 
branch of human knowledge both in the East and 
in the west; and it is a hopeful sign of the times 
that as a result of this bold and free enquiry into 
the ultimate truth of things a disposition to bring 
into synthesis the manifold findings of science and 
philosophy, of sociolog}' and politics, and thereby 
to harmonize the.-apparent conflicts in the realms 
of thought, is already in evidence for the better- 

* The followiug extract is taken from the valuable article 
contributed by Sri Swami Tejasananda, Ramkrishna Muth, 
Madras to the Cultural Heritage of India. Vol, I. 
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meat of humau life. The old antagonism between 
science and philosophy has almost been reduced 
to a minimum through the untiring zeal and 
creative endeavours of the might}'' intellects of this 
rationalistic age. And it must be sfpd to the credit 
of Vedanta that to-day Western science no longer 
contradicts but .finds in this philosophy, the crow 
ning gl° r y of Oriental thought, a happy fu i 
ment of its noblest aspirations, and the hierophants 
of both the branches of knowledge, through mutua 
understanding and sj'mpathyj have already create 
opportunities to usher in a new era in the history 
of ' mankind, 

TWO LINES OF APPROACH TO TRUTH 

It cannot but -be admitted that much of the 
unseemly jealousy, hatred and rivalry amongst 
nations is due to a lack of sympathetic under 
standing of one another’s history of life, tradition 
and culture. Neither the East nor the West ever 
seriously attempted to know each others mind 
and .assimilate the best feature of each for their 
mutual well-being. The West has so long been m 
ignorance of the boldest spiritual flight of Oriental 
genius and the East has. likewise failed to take 
advantage of , the scientific achievements of the 
West. This ignorance, studied or ’otherwise, of 
each other’s cultural- trend and wisdom bas^ in no 
small .measure been productive of antagonism and 
• conflict between the two in the past. Eiery 
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student of the history of Comparative ' Philosophy 
now admits that ‘the journey to the mental anti- 
podes being longer than the journey to the physi- 
cal, the West has forced its way into the latter 
and has grabbed while ‘ grabbing was good and 
completely ignored, the spiritual. ’ As a matter' 
of fact, the two minds, Eastern and Western, 
though cognate to each other in form, kinship 
sympathy, had their distinctive lines of growth 
and expansion. The ancient Hindus by the very 
nature of their position and environment developed' 
an introspective mentality and started in search 
of the ultimate verity of life by analysing the 
internal world, whereas the ancient Greeks and 
their faithful followers, the people of the West, 
proceeded in pursuit of the same through a scien- 
tific analysis of the external phenomena and it is 
indeed curious to note that the vibrations of both 
the minds ultimately tended to produce similar 
echoes from the goal beyond. But unfortunately 
both the East and the West till recent years 
failed to co-ordinate their respective findings, and 
thereby kept unbridged the wide gulf ' existing in 
view points of life and its destiny. 

WHAT SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY AIM. AT? 

It is interesting to note ‘that in India there 
has never been any such clash between the findings 
of science and those of the philosophy of Vedanta. 
The reason is not far to seek. In India the ulti- 
mate motive of investigation into truth and the 
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mode of application of tlic scientific ach '"*“^‘ 
'were attuned to the same spiritual end; « 
results of scientific enquiries found t! ' el of 

the spiritual realisations of the nia. er 
the land. But in the West the case has been jus 

the opposite. The scientific ac ’""™““ t erialistic 
dental geniuses, on account ot ba c er 

outlook have served mainly to pander to the ba^ 

‘instincts of man by releasing : hts ^ as mighty 
have ofteuer than not ranged themselves 

force to antagonize the sacred aims an P ^ 

of the spiritual life. * But ^ the best minds 
refreshing to find that accordi g rega- 

of the -West 'philosophy and perm it- 

rded as watertight compartment , 
ted to influence each other as parts of ^ 
nic whole of knowledge, ’ and t e m sent 

cation between Realism and idea ism a ce baS 

day have become .very indistinct, o blemS 

been taking its legitimate share n . 

of phUosophy and . has m^ingUcle 

end. Sir Oliver Lodge m an ., ,, enmm- 

entitled. "Science and God” to > beau ^ ^ 

ed up the entire process of re ~ ea , m ■ 

of Reality, ‘‘The revelation of science, ■ j 

‘Hs that that which occurs here m 
universe, occurs everywhere; that t . j s 

same throughout. In other words, the u ^ 

really one au d there is no conflicting or °PP fls 
power. So that if there be a God who un 
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and is responsible for anything, He must be respo- 
nsible for every thing, that the God of this earth 
ii the God of the whole heavens and that there is 
none other; that His power aud influence extend 
to the remotest confines of space from eternit}^ to 
eternity, and that in that majestic and one Reality 
however little we as yet apprehend in nature, we 

and every part of the material, and of mental and 
spiritual universe too, live and move and have our 
being. ” Thus what with the uufoldment of know- 
ledge and what with the indefatigable labours of 
the modern scientists of the Bast and the West, 
the boundaries of distinction have almost vanished 
and a rapprochement between the two schools of 
thought as well as between the Bast and the West 
has been greatly facilitated. The one outstanding 
feature in the gradual toning down of the spirit 
of antagonism between the two branches of human 
knowledge is theu nconscious orientation of Occide- 
ntal thinking to the Indian conception of the high- 
est truth of life. What at one time was twitted by 
the West as preposterous in the Hindu philosophy 
has now been acknowledged as the finality of 
human aspiration by the leading Western scientific 
thinkers and the ‘supermen’ of Arthur B. Christy 
have already joined hands in love and admiration 
for the consummation of a cultural synthesis bet- 
ween the East and the West. It is needless to 
point out that the output of those secular institu- 
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tions where Bunsen burners aud Bessemer crnci- 
bles are in use, cannot but harmonize with the 
“ystic experiences of the Upauishadic seers so as 
to wed the life of the West to that of the East 
indissolubly. 

VEDANTA. THE SCIENCE OF REALITY, 

It should be born in mind that the abdve-men- 
tioned conflict between these two departments of 
knowledge has hitherto centred round the determi- 
nation of the exact nature of the ultimate Reality. 
It is the glory of Vedanta that it sounded long 
a go a death-knell to all the appai'ent conflicts and 
contradictions and proved itself to be the only 
Science of Reality’ which has been competent to 
solve for mankind the eternal problems about God, 
soul and the universe. The Vedantists proclaim 
God to be the Ca,use of all causes, and the mani- 
fold world of human experiences as the elaborated 
mode of that one eternal Entity. Besides what is 
called ‘creation’ is, according to them, but a pro- 
cess of evolution and involution. The finer state 
ls the cause and the grosser state the effect — a 
fact which is an everyday experience of man in 
Ibis world of phenomena. The raindrop that spar- 
kles in the sunbeam is nothing but vapour drawn 
rom the ocean, but this vapour ultimately comes 
down, in the shape of raindrops only to be trans 
orrned into vapour again. Thus the things that 
are destroyed only go back to their finer forms* 
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tlie protoplasm to the perfect man involves one 
intelligent Substance which is the same throughout 
the process of 'creation' as well as before and after 
it. The theor} r that intelligence evolves in process 
of evolution is untenable because, as we have 
already pointed out, the beginning aud the end 
being the same it is only the inlelligcence involved 
in the protoplasm that unveils itself until it, be- 
comes manifested in the perfect being. It is there-, 
fote quite reasonable to hold that “the perfectjman 
who is at one end of the chain of evolution) was 
involved in the cell of the protoplasm which is at 
the other end of ( the same chain.-The intelligence 
which is involved in, the beginning becomes evolved 
m the end. The sum total of intelligence display- 
ed in the' universe must therefore be involved 
universal Intelligence unfolding itself. This cosmic 
Intelligence is what the theologians call God. That 
is why all the scriptures say, ‘ In Him we live 
and move and have our being.’ 

Indeed, the multiple forms that we see in the 
I’orld are but the varied expressions of that one 
c osmic Intelligence - the Supreme Being. He is 
* ns the material and the efficient cause of this 
Universe, inclusive of time and space, causes and 
effects. He is infinite’ Knowledge, infinite Bliss 
nnd infinite Existence, pervading the whole chain 
of creation. In short, He is One without a second, 
Jh Vedanta* this Supreme Reality has been termed 
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, no 

kabhasl33 T a > that presents things as separate from’ 1 ’ 

. the Aatman — the Brahman of the TJpanishads: 
for it is the nature of avidya to cause differentia- 
tion tn what would otherwise he a unitary expe- 
rience, But from the absolute (paramarthika) 
standpoint there is nothing but the Aatman — the 
°ne transcendental Reality which is changeless and 
eternal. The rigorous monism jf Sauakara would 
never admit the co-existence of two absolute rea- 
lties, such as the Noumenon and phenomenon. It is 
only the Noumenon that exists and the phenome- 
non has only an empirical realit}'. 

Thus it is clear that the Reality is one, and 
e youd time,' space and causation. It appears as 
ma ny only when it is viewed through The prism of 
name and form. The Advaitists generalize the 
^ °le universe into one entity which appears as 
Manifold only through our ignorance. The}^ call 
ls > theory of their vivartavada (apparent manife- 
station), and substantiate their position through 
in well-kn 0W n illustration of the rope and the snake 
r fj re the rope appears to be snake, but is not 
i g ea .Jy so. Thus they hold that the whole universe 
^ identical with that Being. It is unchanged, and 
3 tJ:e ohanges that we see in it are only apparent 
a . n are caused by desa, kala and nimitta (space, 

,Ule an d causation), or 

according to a higher psychological . generalization 
y uama and rupa (name and form). It is name 
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that differentiate one thing from another, 
.they are one and the same; for from 
me .jrxusolute standpoint the Atman alone and 
nothing else exists. Thus it , is the Advaita 
Vedanta that for the first time in the history of 
tlie world struck this sublime note of unity in the 
domain of spirit and matter. 


THE GOAL OF SCIENCE 

t . - 

The modern scientists have almost come to 
the very same conclusion though in a different 
way. The present tendenejr of science is towards 
the recognition of the ancient Hindu doctrine of 
one Substance. Rightly has Sir John Woodroffe 
remarked In his Universe as Power-Reality; ‘When 
the Western science attributes unity, conservation 
and continuity to matter, energy and motion in a 
universe of obvious plurality and discontinuitj 7 , what 
it 'is in fact doing is to show that none of its con- 
ceptions have any meaning except on the assump- 
tion of the unity and unmoving continuity of con- 
sciousness in the sense of the Vedantic Chit,,,... 
Matter is really indestructible and the glory of the 
modern scientific achievements lie£ in the fact that 
it has dematerial ized matter and has made the way 
for the Vedantic conception of may a and has fur- 
ther recognized that from its materia prima- all 
forms have evolved; that there is life in all things 
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and there are no breaks in nature There is no 

such thing as . dead . matter.’ The well-known 
experiments of Dr. J. C. Bose establish response 
to stimuli- in inorganic matter. What is this res- 
ponse but the indication of the existence of that 
sattva gutia which Vedanta and Sammkliya affirm 
to exist in all things, organic or inorganic ? It is 
the play of Chit in this sattva, so muffled in tamas 
as not to be recognizable. Consciousness is through.* 
°ut the same. . .What .varies is its wrappings. 
There is thus a ;progressiye release of consciousness 
from gross, matter through, plants,, and aninials to 
nian.” He further says,- /‘My own conviction is 
that -aii examination ,,of Indian -.Vedan tic doctrines 
show s' ; that ; it is, in,, ‘most, .important, respects,; :in 
conformity /with, the j most./ advanced scientific,. and 
'philosophic j thought-. ; of : . ,the J W est,. ; an d’ that . where 
•this i; isr not> ; so,. : jit. .is- science,' ; -which' ,.wdll r gp to 
‘Vedanta,- and-, not, -the reverse.” * In short/ practical 
-science fis : chargedqwith, the jmission' of, finding put 

‘-the Aiuity'f <-of; >: things _ "and alreadj' . «■ the scientific 
■Uiventioins i ,, have,-; helped iir no. small/ degree <J , to 
' establish’,; the', idea ;,of the, unity of mankind,. ^to 
‘-’diminish'! particularization, f and [to foster a ,\yide 
■view;! of-, the [-universe and . its , meaning..*, For 
- science ’ is; 'nothing:? but- the 'finding, of ■unit}’’. 
Wlieii '« it 'will i reach- , perfect- unitj’i it -will ■ 'stop 
aronii; .progressing;' further. v Thpsj Chemistr}! <.^511 
cease; to advance when it , discovers one element 
..out of which, all others,, can be, evolved. Similar 
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will be tbe case with Physics when, it is able to 
find out one energy of which all the others are 
but manifestations. Thus, to attain unity 
through multiplicity is the goal of science; and 
all branches of it are bound ultimately to arrive 
at this couclusion. It is not surprising to find 
that manifestation, and not creation, is the watch- 
word of science to-cay, In fact, what the Hindu 
has been cherishing in his bosom for ages is going 
to be verified and taught in more forcible langu- 
age by the latest findings of science. Thus we 
see that all human investigations and strivings 
both in the external and in the internal world 
eventually ‘.dissolve into -one s}mthetic for the 
highest truth. Metaphysics being an ontological 
science is concerned with the discovery of the 
Cause of all causes, the Supreme Reality; whereas 
science begins with -au investigation into the 
universal laws of objective phenomena, which 
furnish tangible data for the apprehension of the 
ultimate unity that stands behind all that we 
perceive. Whatever be the 'technical difference 
between the functions of science and of philosophy, 
both ultimately lead to the discovery of the one 
governing principle — the final goal of all human 
research. For *' Truth is one: the sages only call 
It by various names ”. (Rig-Veda I. 164-46). 

A RESUME OF PAST SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS. 

It is really refreshing to find that with the 
advance of scientific knowledge, the old notion 
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about Nature as ‘ an ocean of mechanism surround- 
ing us ou all sices ’ is disappearing. A retrospect 
of the whole process of scientific investigation 
and the net results achieved by *tlie leading 
scientists of the West since the golden days of 
the Renaissance reveals a gradual process of 
abstraction — a fact which has become tj^pical of 
modern science. It is admitted on all hands that 
Physics, by virtue of its being concerned with 
positive -data and having greater scope for experi- 
ment and observation than other branches, is the 
vanguard of the material sciences, and that it is 
the physicists who by their patient study and 
research have brought about a complete revolution 
in our old notions regarding the elements out of 
which the physical universe is built up. For our 
present purpose, the age of Galileo (1564 1642) 
may be taken as a great landmark in the history 
of scientific researches and discoveries. The great- 
est contribution of Galileo to the scientific world 
is his analysis of the conception of motion. In his 
opinion the really ' important properties of the 
world are those that can be mathematically defined. 
The entire cosmos, he says, is built out of atoms 
possessed of four properties, viz. size, shape, weight 
and motion, and these atoms acted on by forces 
produce by their combination the whole material 
universe. In other words, the object of the science 
of Physics, according to him, is to prove that 
every phenomenon Is explained in terms of motions 
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of little particles. Thus the real world around us 
is .conceived by Galileo to be quantitative. . 

• This .theory received a systematic treatment 
later at the hands of Dalton who removed much 
‘of the , vagueness, .attaching to Galileo’s -theory 
■and ..placed, ; the system, on a more .logical., and 
scientific basis. , ; In his • opinion every, substance 
fjof the, physical universe .is, the product, of a com- 
-bination-.jofy tw_o or .more , of the ninety, chemical 
elements i existing i in»,the world. And to explain the 
three , different states;. of matter,, viz. , solid,, liquid 
|aud gaseous,. .which.: are observed in : nature, he 
■evolved the theory of .heat which, lie held, produ- 
ced changes in .matter from solid to liquid^and 
■;from / liquid to, gaseous,., and increased the atomie 
.and. molecular , -motions of bodies as* well. This 
. hypothesis no .doubt covered ~ a large 1 ' ground ‘add 
explained - a wide f ran ge . of ' phenomena; ' ‘ .but not' ; all 
r,of ( them,,- ,, In, spite of\ his .explanations; ‘/the notion 

of atoms remained as vague^as‘betbre! Ul1 1 lUOJ 

’ Jn o;. on, 1 In U'lrrj' ;.; r r 

, . .Consequently this .conception of atoms' as ufti- 

, in ate particles . .of, .manuer .had . to .give way. to !he wer 
scientific revelations.- A series of e/xperments ‘ made 
.towards the close of the. nineteenth century brou- 
ght it .clearly' home' to the ' hiihds''bf the. scientists 
-that the atom was not a simple entity. , Sir. J/'J, 
Thomson, the celebrated English scientist, by" a 
careful adjustment of two plates (i. e.,' positive and 
negative electrodes) inside the two ends of a glass 
tube emptied of air, and connecting them tg 3 
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source of electricit}', produced a strange phenb- 
m'enou: A stream of what is called cathode raj^s 
was fouud to issue from ‘the negative electrode in 
straight lines. This led him in 1897 to put' for- 
‘ward the theory that these rays consisted of' ele- 
ctrically charged''particles which were found to be 
n , early ,| two4houfeatad times smaller than the hydro- 
gen atom , the' lightest known 'atom in the world. 
These i particles Tame to be 'called electrons : and 
1 Were ! rec i ogn I ized-' , as' the real basis of the material 
world. Thus’ the’ iscientists practically bade' adieu 
to gross matter ‘•and- ; soared into the realm 1 of 
- Energy., a In. fact,. -this, theory seemed to make the 
, whole world oE matter, completely unsubstantial. 

' r T i; ‘But ,! eveiTthis failed- to meet' the various com- 
plications that' ‘arose," for Electrons ‘by- themselves 
~ ! are c not 7 -'sufficient'- to' ' build* up'iatoms j-of' matter, 
'%hich ff are' 'electrically 1 'natural*- whereas electrons 



■'fiu’dih'g' of xf a positive’ electric 'Charge was a - 'dire 
Aibceslity 11 to J ensure -''Stabilit}^ to 'an ’assemblage' of 
^sudh Electrons’. 1 -This 'difficulty wassoon overcome 
y 'by ^Sir’Ernest !n Rutherfo’rd who ' is credited -with 
J the' •“ 'famous 'theory according to which an atom 
3 resbmbled'’a 'miniature solar • sj-stein.’ The positive 
charge was supposed’ to-be located at the 'Centre 
'of' the atom and the negatively 1 charged electrons, 
"like -so' many planets, spun round it liken mini- 
ature 1 6olar system, “ Thus the central positive 
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-charge was held to be just sufficient to counter- 
balance, electrically, the sum of the electrons 
imoving round, it But even this theory failed to 
satisfy completely the critical spirit of later 
scientific minds. Max Planck’s Ware Tlieroy of 
Radiation and the Quantum Theory of the cele- 
brated Danish pl^sicist Niels Bohr, though grand 
and valuable in themselves, were also insufficiene 
to tackle the intricate problem of the ph3 ? sical 
universe. All the above theories about an atom 
had to yield to the purefy mathematical theory 
which gradually gained the upper hand. 

According to it the electron is no longer 
conceived as a particle, but as a system of waves, 
and the fundamental entities are no longer 
‘picturable.’ Thus the old conception of a perma- 
nent substance has to give away to an abstract 
notion— a collection of mathematical symbols. For 
as Mr. Sullivan has put it, “these- waves are 
located within what is called a configuration space.’ 
This configuration space is certainly not oadinary 
physical space, for the reason that each electron 
requires a three dimensional configuration space 
to itself. Thus two electrons require a space of six 
dimensions in which to exist three electrons 
require a nine-dimensional space; and so on. It is 
evident therefore that the 'configuration space is 
not real space, and in this sense the wave system 
that represents an electron is a mere mathematical 
devk^ and not a description of a physical reality, ’• 
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Mr, Minkowski’s conception that the universe in 
which events exist is of four dimensions and that 
it is our minds that split up this universe into 
three dimensions of space and one dimension of 
time, serves onty to support the above conclusion. 
So, it can no longer be asserted with positive 
certaintj'- that a given set of data can determine 
the behaviour of the next set of affairs — the 
causal link in the strictest sense being hardly 
ascertainable to explain the happenings of things 
in nature. Thus strict determinism cannot be 
assumed to plaj' any substantial part in. the beha- 
viour of the ultimate elements of the physical 
world, and, curiously enough, this gradual elimi- 
nation of determinism from the field of scientific 
study and research is in keeping with the spirit 
of the latest findings of modern science. 

Einstein’s Restricted Principle of Relativity 
published in 1905 as well as the Generalized 
Principle of Relativity published ten } r ears later 
tended onty to confirm the modern belief in the 
validity of mathematical theorjr. For whatever words 
science may use for its concepts, light quantum, 
distance, mass four-dimensional continuum, 
electron, or whatever they be, we find in each 
case that each of these words stands for a body 
of mathematical relations/ and consequently ‘science 
does not tell us an3'thiug about the substance of 
the elements out of which we have built up the 
perceptual world. It tells us merely mathematical 
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specifications ,, of thpse ;; elements.’ Fjpm th&^abqve 
it becomes clear .that the material universe is inucb 
more .subjective, than tbe ancient scientist supposed, 
and ‘tbe .modern scientific man is sufficiently con- 
scions’ tbat be is only talking about,.; certain 
mathematical , relations when be talks about the 
entities out of which he intends to construct the 
universe. ■ 

CONCLUSIONS OF MODERN SCIENCE..,, 
From the foregoing retrospect it is now .easy 
to follow how this process of abstraction :becamo 
the characteristic feature of modern science. ::W-itb 
tue passage of time 1 and the' rapid inarch of events 
science has explored many an -iinknown->;region<>of 
Nature; and its startling' pronouu'cements are 'found 
to echo in no small’ measure the-'; metaphysical 
findings of hoary antiquity. To "cro^m: -all, i modern 
science exhibits a persistent- tendency -to. eliminate 
altogether' the hitherto supposed [distinction;? bet- 
ween mind and •- matter-a -phenomenon , which,,, -is 
.epoch making in its character, .Nor the ^scientists 
by ^materializing matter- have. .practically . . opened 
.the:. door for the. Vedantic Conception of , may a. It 
is the ancient Indian, doctrine that both mind. and 
matter are modes of one and. the; same substance 
and as such they are akiu.tojeach .otb.er. >T,his fact 
has been accentuated -by some of .the: distinguished 
:scie»tists of the modern age. Dr, A. S . Eddington 
says. in The Nature of the . Physical World: “The 
frank realization- that physical science, is .concerned 

* »• ‘ j ’ ' * . 
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with a world of shadows is one of the most sig- 
nificant advances In the world of physics we 

watch a shadowgraph performance of the drama 
of familar life. The shadow of my elbow rests on 
the shodow table as the shadow ink flows over 
the shadow paper. It is all symbol the physicist 
leaves it. Then comes the alchemist Mind who 
transmutes the symbols. In the transmuted world 
new significances arise which are scarcely to be 
traced in the world of symbols so that it becomes 
a world of beauty and purpose — and, alas ! suffer- 
ing and evil.’* “ To put the conclusion crudely, 
the stuff of the world is mind-stuff....... The realistic 

matter and fields of force of former physical theory 
are altogether irrelevant except in so far as the 
mind-stuff has itself spun these imaginings.” “The 
external world has thus become a world of shadows. 
In removing our illusions we have removed the 
substance, for indeed we have seen that substance 
is one of the greatest of our illusions.” Thus we 
find that this great scientist is in perfect agreement 
with .the Vedantist in regard to the conception of 
mind and matter, and has indirect!}' introduced in 
the realm of matter the inevitable doctrine of maya 
which the Vedantist accepted ages ago for the 
explanation of this uusubstautial world of pheno- 
mena. The conclusions of Sir James Jeans, 
another great scientist of the modern world, 
deserves also a careful consideration. lu The 
Mysterious Universe he remarks: “To-day there 
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is a wide measure of agreement which^ on .tHe 
physical side of science approaches , almost to a 
unanimity, that the stream of .knowledge, -is 
heading towards a , non-mechanical reality; • the 
universe begins to look more like a great thought 
than like a great machine —...The old dualism of 
mind and matter which was mainly- responsible- 
for the supposed hostility seems likely ,to, dis- 
appear, not through matter becoming in 'any way 
more shadowy and unsubstantial; than heretofore- 
or through mind becoming resolved- into a function 
of the working of matter, but through ^ substan? 
tial matter resolving itself into a creation ■ and 
manifestation of mind. ” The very same view 
has been reiterated by him in his later work The 
new Background of Science. He opines: .“.Our 
last impression of nature, before we began to take, 
our human spectacles off, was of an ocean of mecha- 
nism surrounding us on all sides. As we gradually 
discard our spectacles, we see mechanical .concepts 
continually giving place to mental. If ' from the- 
nature of things we can never discard them entirely,.- 
we may 3*et conjecture that the effect of doing so : 
would be the total- disappearance of, matter .and-, 
mechanism, mind reigning supreme and ' :alone.” 
“Broadly speaking.” he further says, “the -two 
conjectures are those of the idealist — or, if. w.e: 
perfer, the mentalist and- materialist — views - of 
nature .. - The present day science is favourable 
to ide?.lism. In brief; idealism' has always maintained. 
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that, as the beginning of the road by which we 
explore Mature is mental, the chances are that the 
end also,' will be mental. To this, present-'dajr 
Science 'adds that, at 'the farthest point she; has so 
far reached, much, and possibly, all, that was not 
mental has disappeared, and nothing new has come 
in that is not mental.” * - 1 ‘ ’< 


Thus we see that the great truths that, were 
visualized by tbe ancient sages of India have in 
modern times' found a clear reaffirmation in the 
scientific world after years of diligent research and 
experiment. )As already shown one unit energy 
vibrates - through the entire creation from man 
down to/the plant and uthe mineral, and these 
varieties are but tbe expressions of tbe one Entity, 
tbe First Cause. This infinitude and oneness of 


things has been the conclusion of material science. 
The s zero ,of arithmetic or the geometrical point 
has, , in it ;the conception of infinity. Chemistry has 
likewise .found out that there is but one element 

L i \ J 


to/ which, the, ninety different elements supposed to 
constitute this,; world by their combination can be 
reduced. That one .eternal element is identical, with 

ri.il> , <.<’ ‘‘ . . 

the, energy of the, physicist, the First Cause of 
the metaphysicians, . the zero, and the point of the 
mathematicians/ "Physically speaking, you aud I, 
the sun,' ‘the , moon ‘ and stars, are but little 
wavelet's in’ 1 the 'one infinite ocean of matter, the 


samashti.” ' The f Vedauta, goiug a step further, 
showV that 'behind this idea of unity of all phono* 
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mena- there is but one Soul permeating the- whole 

universe, and that all is but one- Existence, : one 

Reality, without a second. It is' our ignorance 
alone ’ (;avidya-notioii of name . and form ) ; that 
brings ' about a dichotomy in what is but one 
undifferentiated mass of Pure Consciousness 
( Sat-Chit Ananda ). 

It is now evident from the above, observations 
that the antagonism between science and philo- 
sophy is vanishing with the progress.. of scientific 
knowledge; for the findings of science are; streng- 
thening and not undermining: the foundations of > 
philosophy. The two Jmeet ; at a point where 
humanity stands as one indivisible entity, and 
it is this basic unity : which' both science - and 
philosophy seek to :find out Therefore science 
would fail in its noble task of promoting human 
brotherhood if it cater onfy'to the animal instincts 
of man and be an instrument of destruction in' 
the hands of politicians, Likewise, if 1 philosophy 
do ii ot foster a spirit of fraternity among mankind 
on the basis of its spiritual oneness, it too would 
stultify its sacred mission. We dotib.f not 1 that if 
the savants of both departments of human know- 
ledge realize their responsibility and .proceed to’ 
their common task of betterment of human life . and. 
society, the world would be a playground . pf 
mankind instead of a battlefield. ; la -conclusion, it 
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must be said to the credit of science that with the 
advance of knowledge the outlook of the scientific 
world has undergone a great revolution; the old 
dogmatism has almost vanished, and the door has 
been kept open for a co-ordination and synthesis 
of the newer revelations gathered from the 
unfathomable womb of Nature. Says Professor* 
Eddington: “ If the scheme of philosophj 7 which 
we now rear on the scientific advances of Einstein, 
Borh, Rutherford and others is doomed to' fall in 
the next thirty years, it is not to be laid ; to their 
charge that we have gone astray. Like the systems 
of i 1 Euclid, of Newton, which have served their 
turn, the systems of Einstein and Heisenburg may’ 
give way to some fuller realization of the world. 
But in each revolution of scientific thought new' 
Words are set to the old music, and that which 
has gone before is not destroyed but refocussed.” 


• i } VlVKE'AAMAND Ai’S' ” L'EG-T'DJRES'- r.'i.yu 

ON jVEDAANTA! tsn -u-.l .V:-." 


bio ’> r Ll 


f COI^TENTS:-Swami Viyekanandajs Lectures sl on‘ Vedantar 


Brahman-Karma - Soul ■ — Mukti ( Freedom ) Knowledge-God- 
i,,Srilrh.' r. di '-xvr it •'! V'l -Wil" _ 


Ethics-The East' and the' West-Uni versal Toleration Spiritiual 
Oneness!! of' the ,r ' Universe - What n our 'Couritry 1 ' Wants-Have 
Faith ,ln .yourselves-Go Foryvard -Carry ^edanta>tO;E v erJniDpor. 

r The. spiritual, portion of our religion is in the second 
part',' the Jn^na ‘Kahda, the Vedanta, 1 ' the end of‘ thtf Vedas, 
the gist, I the! Goal > oh the Veda’s.; The essence ' of- the knowledge 
of the'. Vedas was called, byj .the • narngj ,pf ..Vedanta, t {which 
comprises the Upanishads. and . all the. sects of. .Indja whether 
Dualists',' Monists 'or the Slvites,' Vaishiiavites "Saktes, ' S auras 
Ga'n&patyas-if there 'is any' sect ' y m' India ' which dares to co'me 
wilhihj the, fold of Hinduism,! [it; must . acknowledge th'e Upanishads 
of the Vedas. They, can have ,their , own .way, but, they ,,must 
obey the authority. . ^ ^ , 

* n ‘ AH' the philosophers' ‘ of India "who‘ f are orthodox “have 
to acknowledge :the_aulhority of. the Vedanta ’and 'all our present 
day religions, ;however crude .some of f ; them; may appear to.be 
however inexplicable some of their purposes may , seem, one 
who' understands them, and studies them, can trace tliem' back 
to the ideas of the Upanishads. Great spiritual and philosophical 
ideas *in the Upanishads are to day with us, converted into 
household worship in the form of symbols. Thus the various 
symbols now used us by, all come from the Vedanta, because in 
the Vedanta they are used .as -figures, and these ideas as spread 
among the nation and permeated it throu'ght out, until theybecame 
part of their everyday life, as symbols 


* The following extracts from Swami ViVekananda's 
lectures are given for clearer understanding of Vedantic point 
of view. 

fV ivekananda’s Lectures Pages 112-134, 
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. • The ’principles of religion that are 'in the Vedanta are 

unchangeable. Why ? Beeaiise they arernll built iipon the'eterna!' 
principles that are in man and nature; they never change,’ Ideas 
about the soul, going to heaven, and so on can never change; 
they were the same thousands of years ago, they are the same 
to-day, .they will be ,the same millions, of> years to come/ If in 
modem times our 'society requires changes to be made, they 
must be met. and sages will come and show us the way> how 
to 1 meet them; but ndt one jot of the principles of our religion 
will be changedr'jthey 'will remain intact., 

.1 . , . ' I • , 

i » JBr 3. li ni3.il , 

Brahman is the general cause of all these manifestations. 
What is this Brahman ? He is eternal, eternally pure, eternally 
awake, the almighiy, the all-knowing, the all-merciful, the 
omnipresent, the formless, the jiartlesS. He creates this universe. 
If He is always creating and holding up this universe, two 
difficulties arise. We see that there is partiality in the universe. 
One person is born happy, and another unhappy; one is rich 
and another is poorj'lhis shows p.rtiality. Then there is cruelty, 
also, 1 for here the very condition of life is death. One animal 
tears another to pieces, “ and every man tries to get the better' 
of his own brothe: 1 . This competition, cruelty, horror, and sighs 
rending hearts day and night, is the state of things in this world 
of ours. If this be the creation of a God, that God is worse 
than any devil' that man ever imagined, . Ay: says the Vedanta, 
it is not the fault of God that this 'partiality exists, that this' 
competition, exists. Who makes it? We ourselves. There is a 
cloud 'shedding its raimion all fields alike. But it is only the* 
field that' is well -cultivated, . which gets the advantage of’ the 
shower; another field,' which has mot been tilled or taken care of,' 
cannot get that advantage. It is mol the fault rf the cloud. The 
mercy of God is eternal and unchangeable; it is we that make 
the differentiation. But how can this' difference of some being 
born happy and some unhappy be exp! lined ? 1 bey do nothing 
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to. make Ithat difference; Not in this life, but they did 1 in their 
last birth, and ; this difference is explained by the' action in the 
previous life; 

' Karma 

J( ; i We now come to the second principle on which we alb 
agree that life is eternal. It is not that it has sprung out of 
nothing for that cannot be. You know it already, that each one 
of us is the effect of the infinite past. For good or evil, he 
comes to work out his own past deeds. That makes the 
differentiation. This is the law of Karma, Each one of us is the 
maker of his own fate. This law knocks on the head at once all 
doctriness of predestination and fate, and gives us the only 
means of reconciliation between God and man. We, we and 
none else, are responsible for wbat we suffer. We “are the 
effects,, and we are the causes. We are free therefore. If 1 am 
unhappy, it has been of my own making, and that very thing 
shows that I can be happy if I will. If I am impure, that is also, 
of my own making, and that very thing shows that 1 can be pure, 
if I will. The human will stands beyond all circumstance. Before it, 
the strong, gigantic, infinite will and freedom in man, all the 
powers, even of nature, must bow down, succumb, and become t 
its servants. This is the result of the law of Karma. 

Soul. 

The next question, of course naturally would be, what is 
the soul ? We cannot understand God in our scriptures without 
knowing soul. There have been attempts in India, and outside of 
India loo, to catch a glimpse of the beyond by studying external 
nature, and we all know wbat an awful failure has been the result. 
Instead of giving us a glimpse of the beyond, the more we study 
the materia! world, the more we tend to become materialised. The 
more we handle the material world, ever the title spirituality which 
we possessed before, vanishes. Therefore, that is not the way to 
spirituality, to knowledge of the Highest; but it must come through 
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the heart, the human soul. The external workings do not (each 
us anything about the beyond, about the Infinite, it is only 
the internal that can do so. Through soul, therefore, the 
analysis of the human soul alone, can we understand God. 
There are differences of opinion as to the nature of human soul 
among the various sects in India, but there are certain points 
of agreement. We all agree, that souls are without beginning 
and without end and immortal by their very nature ; also that 
ail, powers, blessing, purify, omnipresence, omniscience are 
buried in each soul. That is a grand idea we ought to remember. 
.In every man . and in every 'animal, however weak or wicked, 
great or small, resides the same omnipresent, omniscient soul. 
The difference is not in the soul, but in the manifestation, 
.Between me and the smallest animal, the difference is only in 
manifestation, but as a principle he is the same as I am, he is 
my brother, he has the same soul as I have. This is the greatest 
principle that India has', preached. The talk of the brotherhood 
of. man .becomes, in India the brotherhood of universal. life, of 
animal, and of all life down to the little ants,, all these are our 
bodies. Even ,as our Scripture says. — "Thus the sage, knowing 
that the same Lord inhabits all bodies, will worship every body 
as such." That is why in India there have been s uch merciful 
ideas about the poor, about animals, about everybody and 
everything else. This is one of the common grounds about our 
ideas of the soul. 

. , One thing more about the soul. Those who study the 

.English language are often deluded by the words, F ou! and 
mind. Our Aatman and sou! are entirely different things. 
What we call Manas, the mind, the Western people call soul. 
The West never had the idea of soul until they had gone 
through Sanskrit Philosophy, some twenty years ago. * The body 
is here,. .beyond that is the mind, yet the mind is not the Aatman/ 

* (Lecture delivered at Jafna — Jan-1897 ) 
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it is the fine body, the Snltsfima Sharira-made of fine particles, 
which goes form birth to death and so on; but behind the mind 
is the Aatma, the soul, the Self of man. It cannot be translated 
by the word Soul or Mind, so we have t° use the word 
Aatman, or as Western philosophers have designated by the 
word. Self, Whatever word you use. you must keep it clear 
in your mind, that the Aatman is separate from the mind, as 
well as from the body, and that this Aatman goes through 
birth and death, accompanied by the mind-the Sukjuna Sliarira. 
And when the time comes that it has attained to all knowledge 
and manifested itself to perfection, then this going from birth 
to death ceases for it. Then it is at -liberty either to keep 
that mind, or the SuksJma Sharira, or to let it go for ever, 
and remain independent and free throughout all eternity. The 
goal of the soul is freedom. 

Mukti ^Freedom). 

Even in the highest of heaven, says our Scripture, you 
are a slave; what matters it if you are a king for twenty thou- 
sand years ? So long as you have a body, so long as you are 
a slave to happiness, so long as time works on you, space works 
on you, you are a slave. The idea, therefore, is to be free of 
external and internal nature. Nature must fall at your feet, 
and you must trample on it, and be free and glorious, by going 
beyond. No more is there life, therefore, no more is there 
death, no more enjoyment, therefore, no more misery. It is 
bliss unspeakable, indestructible, beyond everything. What we 
call happiness and good here are but particles of that eternal 
Bliss. And this eternal Bliss, is our goal. 

Knowledge, 

The soul is also sexless, we cannot say of the Aatma 
that it is a man or a woman. Sex belongs to the body alone. 
All such ideas, therefore, as man or woman, are a delusion 
when spoken with regard to the Self, and are only proper 
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when spoken of the body. So are the ideas of age. It never 
B ges; The aneient One is alongs The same. How did it come 
down to earth ? There is but one answer to that in our 
Scriptures. Ignorance is the cause of all this bondage. It is 
through ignorance that we have become bound; knowledge 
will cure it, by taking us to the other side. How will that 
knowledge come ? Through love, Bhakti. By the worship of. 
God, by loving all beings as the temples of God; He resides 
within them. Thus, with that intense love will come knowledge, 
and ignorance will disappear, the bonds will break, and the 
soul will be free. 

God. 

There are two ideas of God in our Scriptures; one, the 
personal (Saguna) and the other, the impersonal ( Nirguna ). 
The idea of the personal God is, that He is the omnipresent 
creator, preserver, and destroyer of everything the eternal Father 
and Mother of the universe, but One who is eternally separate' 
from us and from all souls: and liberation consists in coming near 
to Him and living in Him. Then there is The other idea of the Imp- 
ersonal where all those adjectives are taken away as superfluous, 
as illogical, and there remains an impersonal, omnipresent Being 
who cannot be called a knowing being, because knowledge only 
belongs to the human mind. He cannot be called a thinking being, 
because that is a process of the weak only. He cannot be called 
a reasoning being because reasoning is a sign of weakness. He 
connot be called a creating being, because none creates except 
in bondage. What bondage has He? None works except it is to 
supply some wants; what wants has He? In the vedas it is not 
the word "He" that is used but "It”, for "He” would make 
an invidious distinction, as if he were a man, "It'’ the impersonal, 
is used and this impersonal "It’, is preached. This system is 


called the Advaiia. 

ETHICS 

< And what are our relations with this Impersonal Being? 
That we are He, We and He are one, Every one is but a 
manifestation of that Impersonal, the basis of all being, and miter}' 
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consists in thinking of ourselves as different from this Infinite,' 
Impersonal Being: and liberation consists in knowing our Unity 
Vvith .this wonderful Impersonality. These in ‘short, are the’ two 
ideas’ of God that we find in our Scriptures. Some remarks ought 
to be ’made here. It is only through the idea of the Impersonal 
God that you can have any system of ethics. In every 1 nation 
the truth has been preached from the most ancient times! ‘love 1 
human beings as yourselves . In India, it has been preached, “love' 
all beings as yourselves . we make no distinction ‘between men 
and animals. But no reason was forthcoming, no one knew why 
it would be good to love other beings as ourselves. And the 
reason why is there, in the idea of the Impersonal God; you 
understand it when you learn that the whole wosld is oue the oneness 
of the universe-the solidarity of all life— that in hurthing any one 
I am hurting myself’ in loving any one I am -loving myself. 
Hence we understand why is it that we ought not to hurt others, 
The reason for ethics, therefore, can be had from this ideal of, 
the Impersonal God. Then there is the question of the position, 
of the Personal God in it, I understand the wonderful ,flow of 
love that comes from the idea of a Personal God. I thoroughly 
appreciate the power ,and potency of Bhakti on men to suit the 
needs of different times. What we ,now want in our country,; 
however, is not so much of weeping, but a little strength. What, 
a mine of strength is in this Impersonal God, when all supersti 
tions have been thrown over-board, and man stands on his feet, 
With the knowledge that I un the Impersonal Being of the world? 
What can make me afraid ? I care not ,even for nature's laws. 
Death is a joke to me, Man stands on the glory of his own 
Soul, the Infinite, the Eternal the Deathless-lhat Soul which no 
instruments can pierce, which no heat can dry, nor .fire burn, 
no water melt, the Infinite, the Deathless, without beginning and 
without end before whose magninude the suns and moons and ail 
their systems appear like drops in the ocean, before whose glory 
pprcc melts away tnto nothingness, and time vanishes into non* 
existence, This glorious Soul, we must believe in, Out of that 
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will come power. Whatever you think, that you will be. If you 
think yourselves weak, weak you will be; if you think yourselves 
strong, strong you will be: if you think yourselves impure, impure 
ybu will be; if you think yourselves pure, pure you will be. This 
teaches not to think ourselves as weak, but as strong, omni- 
potent, omniscient. No matter that I have not expressed it yet; 
it' is in me. Ail knowledge is in me, all power, all purity, and 
all freedom.' Why cannot 1 express this Knowledge? Because I 
do not believe in it. Let me believe in it and it must and will 
come out. ’ This is what the idea of the Impersonal teaches, 
Make your children strong from their very childhood, teach them 
not 'weakness, nor forms, .but' make them -strong, let them stand 
on their feet,' bold, all conquering, all suffering and first of all 
let them learn of the glory of the Soul, That, you get alone in 
the Vedanta’, — and there alone.' It has ideas of love and worship 
and other ' things which we 1 have in other religions, and more- 
besides; 'but this -idea of the Soul is the life-giving thought, the 
most wonderful. There and there alone, is the great thought 
that is' 'going to revolutionise the world and reconcile the know- 
ledge of the material world with religion, i 

1 1 V < * . 

•i‘" Min’d you, we have no quarrel with any religion in the 
world. We have each our Istham, (option), pleasure. But when 
we see men coming and saying, "this is the only way," and trying 
to force it on us in India, we have a word to say; we laugh at 
them. For such people who want to destroy their brothers 
because they seem to follow a different path towards God, for 
them to talk of love is absurd. Their love does not count for 
much. . How can they preach of love who cannot bear another 
man to follow a different path from their own? If that is love, 
what is that red ? We have no quarrel with any religion in the 
world, whether it teaches men to worship Christ, Budha or 
Maha'mmat or any other prophet. "Welcome, my brother," the 
Hindu says, "I am going to help yOu; but you must allow me 
to follow my way too. That is my Istham, Your way is very 
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good, no doubt, but it may be dangerous for me. My own 
experience tells me what food is good for me, and no army of 
doctors can tell me that. So I know from my own experience 
what path is the best for me". That is the goal, the Ishiatn and 
therefore we' say that if a temple, or a symbol, or an image, 
helps you to realise the Divinity within, you are welcome to it. 
Have two hundred images if yon like. If certain forms and 
formularies help you to realitise the Divine, God speed you; have, 
by all means, whatever forms, and whatever temples, and 
whatever ceremonies bring you nearer 'to God. But do not 
quarrel about them; the moment you quarrel, you are not going 
Godward, you are going backward, towards the brutes. The idea 
is one of inclusion of every one is exclusion of none. The 
highest and greatest help that is given in the dissemination ofj 
spiritual knowledge. The one vital duty incumbent on you if you, 
really love your religion, .if you really love your country, is that 
you must struggle hard to be up and doing, with this one great 
idea of bringing out the treasures from your closed books, and 
delivering them over to their rightful heirs. And above all, one 
thing is necessary. Every one wants to command and no one wants 
to obey; and this is owing to the absence of that wonderful 
Brahmcharya system of yore. First, learn to obey. The 
command ’ will come by itself. Always first learn to be a 
servant,' and then you will be fit to be a master. 

The East and the West. * 

In the West, they are trying to solve the problem how 
much a man Can possess, and we are trying here to solve the- 
problem on how little a man can live. This struggle and this 
difference will still go on for some centuries. But if history has 
any truth in it, and if prognostications ever prove true, it must 
be that those who train themselves to live on the least and 
control themselves well, will in the end gain the battle, and that 


* The Mission' of The Vedanta P, 182-J9Q 
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* those, who run after enjoyment and luxury, however vigorous they 
maj seem for the moment, will have to die and become annihilated, 

, . ^ their theories, their teachings, their doctrines, and 

sir ethics are built round the life of a persona! founder, from 
'v om they get either sanction, their authority, and their power; 
an strangely enough, upon the historicity of the founder's life 
■s built, as it were all the fabric of such religions. 

Everyone of the great religions in the world excepting 
our own, is built upon such historical characters; but ours rests 
upon principles. There is no man or woman who can claim to 
have created the Vedas. They are the embodiments of eternal 
Principles; sages discovered them; and now and then the names 
of these sages are mentioned, just their names; we do not even 
now who or what they were. In many cases, we do not know 
who their fathers were, and almost m every case we do not 
know when and where they were born. But what cared they, 
these sages, for their names ? They were the preachers of 
Principles and they themselves, so far as they went, tried to 
become illustrations of the principles they preached. 

This little earthly horizon of a few feet is not that 

which btuuds the view of our religion. Ours is away beyond, 

and still beyond; beyond the senses, beyond space and beyond 
time, away, away beyond till nothing of this world is left and 

the universe itself becomes like a drop in the transcendent ocean 

of the glory of the Soul. Ours is the true religion, because it 
teaches that God alone is true, that this world is false and 
fleeting, that all your gold is but as dust that all your power is 
finite, and that life itself is oftentimes an evil; therefore it is, 
that ours is the true religion. 

It is in vain to fry to gather all the peoples of the world 
around a single personality. It is difficult to make them gather 
together even round eternal and universal prncipies. If it c\er 
becomes possible to bring the largest portion of humanity to one 
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way of thinking in regard to religion, mark, you, it ‘must be ( 
always through principles and not through persons. You may take 
■up any one of the prophets or teachers your guide and the 
'object of your special' adoration; you are even allowed to think 
that he whom you have chosen is the greatest of the 
prophets, greatest of all the avataaras ; there is no harm in that, 
but you must keep to a firm background of eternally true 
principles. The strange fact here is, that the power of our 
Incarnalions has been holding good with us only so. far' as they 
are illustrations of the principles in the Vedas. The glory of Sri 
Krishna is, that he has been the best preacher of our eternal 
religion of principles and the best commentator on the Vedanta 
that ever lived in India. 

Universal Toleration. 

The conclusions of modern science are the very conclu- 
sions the Vedanta reached ages ago; only, in modern science, 
they are written in the language of matter. I have myself been 
told by some of the best Western scientific minds of the day, 
how wonderfully rational the conclusions of the Vedanta were. 

I know one of them personally, who scarcely, has time to eat 
his meals, or go out of his laboratory, but who yet would stand 
by the hour to attend my lectures on the Vedanta; for, as he 
expresses it. they are so scientific, they, so exactly harmonious 
with the aspirations of the age and with the conclusions to which 
modern science is coming at the present time. India was alone 
to be the land of all lands of tolertion and of spirituality. In 
that distant time, the sage arose, and declared, " Ekam sat 
vlpraa bahudhaa vadanlV — He who exists is one; the sages call 
riim variously. This is one of the most memorable sentences 
that was ever uttered, one of the grandest truths' that was ever 
discovered. And for us Hindus this truth has been the very 
backbone of our national existence. For throughout the vistas-of 
.the centuries of our national life, this one ide», "Ekam sat 
vlpraa bahudhaa vadanli," comes down, gaining in volume and in 
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u ness till it hns permeated the whole of our national existence, 
' Ias m »»glcd in our Wood, and has become one with us. 

e ove that grand truth in every vein, and our country has 
econie (he glorious land of religious toleration. It is here and 
ere alone that they build temples and churches for the religions, 
" 10 1 have come with the object of condemning our own 
r , e 'gmn. This is one very great principle that the wo.ld is 
waiting to learn from us. 

Therefore the world is waiting for this grand idea of 
universal toleration. It will be a great acquisition to civilisation. 

a y. no civilisation can long exist unless (his idea enters into 
‘I- No civilisation can grow, unless fanaticism, bloodshed and 
brutality stop. No civilization can begin to lift up its head until 
we look charitably upon one another, and the first step towards 
that much needed charity is to look charitably and kindly upon 
the rel-gious convictions of others. Nay more, to understand that 
not only should we be charitable, but po.-itively helpful, to each 
other, however different our religious ideas and conv.clions may 
be. And that is exactly what we do in India, as I have just 
related to you. It is here in India that Hindus have built and are 
still building churches for Christians, and mosques for Maho* 
medans. That is the thing to do. In spite of their hatred, in spite 
of their brutality, in spue of their cruelty, in spite of (heir- 
tyranny, and in spite of the vile language they are given to 
uttering, we will and must go on building churches for the 
Christians and mosques for the Mahomedans until we conquer 
through love, until we have demonstrated to the world that love 
alone is the fittest thing to survive and no hatred, that it is 
gentleness that has the strength to live on to fructify, and not 
nrere- brutality and physical force. 

The olher great idea that the world wants from us to day the 
thinking part of Europe, nay, the whole world is that eternal grand 
idea of the spiritual oneness of the whole uriverse. I need not 
tell you to day. men from the Madras University, how the modern 
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researches of the ■ West have demonstrated through physical 
means, the oneness and the solidarity of the whole universe; how, 
physically speaking, you and 1, the Sun Moon and stars, are 
but little waves or w3velets in the midst of an infinite ocean of 
matter; how. Indian psychology demonstrated ages ago that, 
similarly, both body and mind are but mere names or little 
wavelets in the ocean of matter, the Samashti and how, going, 
one stepfurther, it is also shown in the Vedanta that behind 
that idea of the unity of the whole show, the real Soul is one. 
There is but one Soul throughput the universe, all is but One 
Existence. None can regenerate this land of ours withont the 
practical application and effective operation of this ideal of the 
oneness of things. The infinite oneness of the Soul is the eternal 
sanction of all morality, that you and I are not only brothers 
but that you and I are really one. This is the dictate of the 
Indian philosophy. This oneness is the rationable of all ethics 
and all spirituality, Europe wants it t°-day just as much as our 
down-trodden masses do. 

What our Country now Wants ? 

What our country now wants, are muscles of iron and 
nerves of steel, gigantic will which nothing can resist, which can 
penetrate into the mysteries and the secrets of the universe and 
will accomplish their purpose in any fashion, even if it meant 
going down to the bottom of the ocean and meeting death face 
to face. That is what we want, and that can only be created, 
established and strengthened, by understanding and realising the 
ideal of the AdvaUa, that ideal of the oneness of all. 

Have Faith in Yourselves. 

Faith, faith, faith in ourselves, faith faith in God -this is the 
secret of greatness. If you have faith in all three hundred and 
thirty millions of your mythological gods, and in all the gods 
vshich foreigners have now and again introduced into your midst 
and still have no faith in yourselves, there is no salvation for 
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you. Have faith in yourselves, and stand up on that faith and 
be strong; that is what we need. Why is'it that we, three hundred 
and thirty millions of people, have been ruled for the last one 
thousand, years by any and every handful of foreigners who 
choose to walk over our prostrate bodies ? Because they had 
faith in themselves and we had not. What did 1 learn in the 
West, and what did I see behind those frothy sayings of the 
Christian sects repeating that man was a fallen and hopelessly 
fallen sinner ? There, I saw that inside the national hearts of 
both Europe and America, resides the tremendous power of the 
men s faith in themselves. An English boy will teli you 'I am 
an Englishman, and I can do any thing”. The American boy 
will tell you the same thing, and so will any European boy. Can 
our boys say the same thing here ? No, nor even the boys’ 
fathers. We have lost faith in ouiselves. Theiefore to preach 
the Advaila aspect of the Vedanta is necessary to rouse up the 
hearts of men, to show them the glory of their souls. It is 
therefore that I preach this Advaita, and I do so not as a 
sectarian, but upon universal and widely acceptable grounds. 

If the Brahman has more aptitude for learning on the 
ground of heredity than the Pariah, spend no more money on 
the Brahman's education, but spend all on the Pariah. Give to 
the weak, for there all the gift is needed. If the Brahman is 
born clever he can educate himself without help. If the others 
are not born clever, let them have all the teaching and the teachers 
they want. This is justice and reason as I understand it. Our 
poor people, these down-trodden masses of India, therefore, req- 
uire to hear and to know what they really are, Aye, let every 
man and woman and child, without respect of caste or birth, 
weakness or' strength, hear and learn that behind strong and the 
weak, behind the high and the low, behind every one, there is 
that Infinite Soul, assuring the Infinite possibility and the infinite 
capacity of all to become i?reat and good. 

GO FORWARD. 

Let us proclaim to every sou! — " Arise, awake and stop 
not till the goal is reached. Arise Awake, Awake, 1 from this 
hypnotism of weakness. 
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My iaehl is growth, expansion, development °n national 
lines As 1 look back upon the history of my country, I do not 
find in the whole world another country which has done quite 
so much for the impovement of the human mind. Great things 
have been done m the past in this land, and there is both tune 
and room for greater things to be done yet. I am sure you know 
that we cannot stand still. If we stand still we die. We 

have either to go forward or to go backward. We have either 
to progress or to degenerate. Our ancestors did great things in 
the past, but we have to grow into a fuller life and march 
beyond even their great achievements. H°w can we now go 
back and degenerate ourselves ? That cannot be, that must not 
be, going back will lead to national decay and death. Therefore 
let us go forward and do yet greater things, that is what I have 

to tell you. I only ask you to work, to work to realise more & 
more the Vedanic ideal of the soliditary of man and his inborn 
divine nature. 

Hie ideal man of our ancestors was the Brahman. In all 
our books stands out prominently this ideal of the Brahman, In 
India, the greatest princes seek to trace their descent to some 
ancient sage, who dressed in a hit of loin-cloth, lived in a forest 
eating roots, and studying the Vedas. It is there that the Indian 
prince goes to trace your ancestry. You are on the high caste 

when you can trace yourancestry to a Rishi, and not otherwise 
Our ideal of high birth, therefore, m 3 different from that of 
others. Our ideal is the Brahman ideal, what do I mean-? I mean 
llie ideal Brahman-ness in which woridiiness is altogether absent 
and true wisdom is abundally present. That is the ideal 
of the Hindu race. Have you not heard how it is declared that 
he. the Brahman, is not amenable to law, that he has Tno law, 
that he is not governed by kings, and that bis body cannot be 
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hurt ? That is perfectly true. Do not understand it in the light 
thrown upon it by interested and ignporant fools, but understand 
it in the light of the true and original Vedantic conception. If 
the Brahman is he who has kdled all selfishness and who lives 
and works to acquire and propagate wisdom and the power of love 
if a country is altogether inhabited by such Brahmans, by men 
ahd women who are spiritual and moral and good is it strange 
to think of that country as being above and beyond all law ? 
What police, what military are necessary to govern them? Why 
should any one govern them at -all? Why should they live under a 
government ? They are good and noble, and they are the a men 
of God; these are our ideal Brahmans, and we read that in the 
Satya-Yuga there was only one-caste, and that was the Brahman. 
We read in the Mahabharat that the whole world was in the 
beginning peodle with Brahmans, and that as they began to 
degenerate they became divided into different castes, and that 
when the cycle turns round they will all go back to the Brah- 
minical origin. This cycle is turning round now, and 1-draw 
your attention to this fact. Therefore our solution of the caste 
question is not degrading those who are already high up, is not 
running amuck through food and drink, is not jumping out of our 
own limits in order to have more enjoyment, but it comes by 
every one of Os fulfilling the dictates of our Vedantic religion 
by our attaining spirituality, and by our becoming the ideal Bra- 
hman. There is a law laid on each one of you in this land by 
your ancestors, whether you are Aryans, or non-Aryans. Rishis 
os Brahmans, or the very lowest outcasts. The command is the 
same to all, that you must make progress without stopping and 
that, from the highest man to the lowest, every one in this co- 
untry has to try and become the ideal Brahman. This Vedantic 
idie is applicable, not only here but over the whole world. Such 
is our ideal of caste, as meant for raising all humanity slowly 
and gently towards the realisation of that great ideal of- the spi- 
ritual man, who is non-resisting, calm, steady, worshipful, pure 
and meditative. In that ideal there is God* 
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Carry Vedanta to Every Door. 

( , 

Good results can be produced only through l°ve, 
through sympathy. It is a great subject. This ship of our 
nation, O Hindus, has .been usefully plying here for ages. To 
day perhaps, it has sprung a leak; today perhaps, it has become 
a little worn out; and if such is the case, it behoves you and me 
to try our best to stop the leak and holes. Let us tell our coun- 
trymen of the danger, let them 'awake and help us. I will cry 
at the top of niy voice from the part of this country to the 
other, to awaken the people to the situation and their duty. 
Be patriots, love the race which has done such great things for 
us in the past. The spirit will triumph in the long run In the 
meanwhile let us work and let us not abuse our country, let us 
not curse and abuse the weather-beaten and work-worn institut- 
ions of our thrice holy motherland. Have no word of condemn- 
ation, even for the most superstitious and the most irrational 
of its institutions, for they also must have served some good 
in the past. Remember always, that there is not in the world 
any other country whose institutions are really better in their 
aims and objects than the institutions of this land. I have seen 
castes in almost every country in the world; but' nowhere is 
their plan and purpose so glorious as here. If caste is thus 
unavoidable, I would rather have a caste of purity and culture 
and self-sacrifice, than a caste of dollars. Therefore utter no 
words of condemnation. Close your lips and let .your hearts 
open. Work out the salvation of this land and of the whole 
world, each of you thinking that the entire burden is on your 
shoulders, Carry the light and the life of the Vedanta to every 
door, and rouse up the divinity that is hidden within every soul. 
Then, whatever may be the measure of your success, you will 
have this satisfaction, that you have lived, worked and died 
for a great cause. In the success of this cause, howsoever 
brought about is centred the salvation of humanity and hereafter. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE SAAKTA SYSTEM OF , PHILOSOPHY. * 
[ CONTENTS: — The Sakta system of Philosophy- 
Tantras correspond to Upasanakanda-The three dispositions of 
Temperaments. ..The Seven Aacharas— Qualities of Teacher 
and Disciple-Form of Worship— Conception of Creation-Image 
Worsbip-The Five Tattvas or Principles — The four kinds of 
speech — The Mantras— The Shatcharas.J 

Tantras Correspond to Upasanakanda. 

Nigania is Veda, Aagama is Tantra-Both-these are 
essential for a Hindu. The Saukta system is one of the systems 
of worship (Sadhana) included in the Tantras. The Tantras 
lay down different forms of practice for the attainment of the 
highest aim of human existence by one living the ordinary 
life of a householder* In this respect they correspond to the 
upasana kanda of the Sruti; The Tantras fall under five heads, 
via. Saiva. Sakta, Vaishnava, Soura, and Ganapatya. These five 
classes of worshippers are collectively called pannchopasaka. 
Each of these classes of worshippers got its own Tantras. 

According to the Maha-siddhasara Tantra, Bharatavarsha 
is divided into three Kranthas or divisions viz Vishnu Kranta. 
Ratha-Kranta and Assva-Kranta -and each of these Krantas, 
it is said, has sixty - four Tantras, The Sakti mangala Tanrra 
says that the land east of the Vindhya Hills extending right 
upto Java is Vishnu Kranta. The country north of the 
Vindhya Hills including Maha — China is Ratha — Kranta. The 
rest of the country west-ward is Assva — Kranta. It will thus 
be seen that by Bharatavarsha is not to be understood whnt 
British India represents nowadays. The inhabitants of the island 
of Bali are *' Hindus " and they follow the same form of worship as 

v The following extracts are taken from the valuable 
conribution, by Sjt. Atal Behari Gosh, M. A, B. L., on The 
Spirit and culture of The Tantras, to the Cultural Heritage 
of India-Our grateful thanks are due to the author and to 
the publishers. 
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their brothers in India. In Java there are ruins of Buddhistic 
temples and in far-off Combodia there exist, to the present day 
some temples and priests who worship according to “ Hindu 
rituals. The image of Dakshna Kali and Tara and some forms of' 
Rudra are to be found in China. 

The Shai-Sawbhava-rahasya says that in Bharata there are 
four sampradayas (schools), viz. Ganda in the East, Kerala in 
the middle and Kashmiraio the West; the fourth, called Vilasa, 
is a sort of electic school which is not confined to any legion 
but spread all over. 

The Thyee dispositions or Temperaments. 

The Tant ra classifies mankind primarily under three heads, 
viz., the man with a clivya or divine disposition, the man with a 
vira or heroic disposition and the man with a paS',1 or animal 
disposition. On this depends the competency of the aspirant for 
any particular form of worship. Padmnpaducharya, the favourite 
disciple of Sankaracharya, in his commentary on the prapar.chasara 
says that there are five different ways in which the teachings of 
the Sastra have got to be considered. These five ways are: 
U) Slhula (gross), 2. Sukshma (subtle), 3. Karana (causal), 
4. Samanya (cosmic), and 5. Sabhi (vvitnes-bke). Now every 
one is not competent to view things from these different points. 

le pasu man can hardly be expected to see beyond the sthula 
or material aspect of things. In the vira man there is an urge to 
reach the plane beyond matter and the true vira is he who is 
hr iting the six enemies-the passionvwhich obstruct the path of 
spiritual advancement. The man of clivya disposition is, as“n 
rc.sult of Ins practice in previous births, endowed with qualities 
w nc make lum almost divine. The Kumakhya Tantra snys that 
the man of divya J.spco-ilion is the beloved of all and -is sparing 
in hi- speech, quiet, steady, sagacious and ‘attentive 'to all. He 
i^ always contented and devoted to the feel of bis guru (teacher); 
He fears no one and is consistent in what 'he s. ys and is expe - . 
rienc-d in all matters. He never swerve*- from the path of truth and 
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avoids all fhat is evil. He is good in every way, and is Sivas 
very self. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

The vira is a man of fearless disposition, and inspires feac 
in the man of passu disposition and is pure in his motive. He 
is gentle in his speech and is always mindful of the five ft aUvas 
(principles). He is physically strong, courageous, intelligent and 
enterprising. He is humble in his ways and is eyer reajly to 
cherish the good. The passu is a man whose inclinations are 
like those of an animal. He is a slave to 'his six enemies-lust, 
anger, greed, pride, illusion and envy, ; ,, 

. * ' > 

The Seven Aacharas. 

; • / , . I 

Closely connected with the three bhadas are the seven 
acharas, rules oF conduct which are given in the Kularnava 
Tantra (chap. II) as follows; Veda, Vais/mva, ska, daksldtta, vama, 
siddhanta and kaula. The aspirant rises step up by step through 
these different acharas til! he reaches the seventh and highest 
stage, when Brahman becomes an experiential reality to him. In 
,the first stage .cleanliness of the body and mind is cultivated. 
The second stage is that ofdevoutness {bhahii), The third is that 
■ of Jnnana (knowledge) Dakshina, which' is the fourth stage, is 
that in which the gains squired in -the proceeding three stages 
are consolidated. This is followed by vama which is the singe of 
renunciation. 'This.does not mean, as has been said by the dclra- 
ictors of the Tantra. the practice of rites with a woman {Vama}, 
By vamnchnrn is meant the stage of sadhana which the seeker 
of liberation follows, for his own purposes; it has nothing to do 
with a woman, vama is the reverse of dakshina ; it means the 
path of renunciation. If a woman is at ail associated in this 
practice, she is there to help in the path of renunciation and 
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not for animal gratification. A woman is such an object of 
great veneration to all schools of Trntrika Sadhahas (seekers). 
She is considered to be the embodiment on this earth of this 
supreme Sakii who pervades the universe. She should therefore 
be revered as such and ev u if guilty of a hundred wrongs, she 
is not to be hurt even with a flower. It is a sin to speak dispara- 
gingly of any woman. The sixth stage, vix. siddhatitci is that in 
which the aspirant comes to a conclusion after deliberate 
consideration as to the relative merits of the path of enjoyment 
and that of renunciation. By pursuing the latter path he reaches 
the final stage, that of kaula . This is the stage in which kaidtt or 
Brahmana becomes a reality to him. Tbe first three of these 
seven stages, viz. veda, vaishnava and saiva belong to tbe Pasa 
bhava, dakshina and vcitna belong to v]ra bhava and the last two 
belong to divya bhava. According to some the last alone is divya 
bhava. The seven stages are also compared by way of illastrat* 
ion to seven stages of intoxication. 

It may be noted here that the seven acharas correspond, 
with very slight difference, to tbe seven jnnana bhumikas (know 
ledge planes,) described in the YogavaSIStha. which ar a ! vividisha 
or subhechchha, vicharana, tanumanasa, sattvapatti, asamsakli, pa- 
darlhabhavani and turiya. The difference between the acharas 
of the Tantra and tbe jnanabhumikas of the Yogavasilha is 
that in the former tbe aspirant reaches jnnana through the path 
of bbabli (vaishnava achara) whereas in the latter the stage of 
tanumanasn ('bhakti) comes to the man of learning who is con; 
fronted with insurmountable difficulties in the path of barren 
ratiocination and finds that without bhakti he can make no fur- 
ther progress. 
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, QUALITIES OF TEACHER AND DISCIPLE. ■ 

* j J 

. Like -the Sruti, the Tanlra lays great emphasis on the 
necessity of initiation. It also emphasizes the necessity of the 
teacher and the disciple being fully qualified. A go«d teacher is 
defined to be a man of pure birth and pure disposition, who 
has his senses under control, He should know the true meaning 
of the Agamas (Tantras) and all satras (scriptures), and be 
always doing good to others, and engaged in repetition of God’s 
name, worship, meditation and offering oblations in the fire. He 
should, have a peaceful mind and must possess the power of gra* 
nting favours, He should know the Vidic teachings, be competent in 
Yaga and' be charming like a god. The characteristics of a good 
disciple are as follows; He should be of good parentage, -of a 
.guileless disposition, and be a seeker of the fourfold aim of hu- 
man existence.. He, should be well read in the Vedas and be inte- 
lligent. He should have his animal desires completely controlled, 
be always kind towards all animals and have faith in the next 
world. He should not associate with non-believers ( Nastikas ), be 
assiduous 1 in his duties, alert 'in the discharge of his duties 
towards ‘‘hii- 'parents 'and .-free -from ■ thepride of birth, 
wealth mnd; learnihg... in the [presence °f his teacher. He 
tshould u§lways be . wijljng to (sacrifice his own interests in 
the discharge ( !of his duties to the teacher, and be ever ready to 
serve him in all humility. 

The disciple should always bear in mind that the teacher is 
immortal. This .does not mean that the, human teacher is so; he 
is the channel through which the spirit of God descends. The 
true teacher is the Supreme Brahman, or Siva, or as some say, 
‘primordial Sakti. 

< . Ths' position -of the human teacher is one of very great 
responsibility, which does not end with initiation. He has to look 
after his disciple's welfare in every respect and guide him. He 
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called'the ’physician ‘of 'the' soul, J 4nd ; a healthy soul can’’ - abide 
only in a healthy body. He has to see that even in matters of 
health the disciple 'goes the right Way. The teacher Who is’ con- 
scious of his responsibility does not intiiate in' a hurry, and sastra 
enjoins that the disciple should not accept a teacher to whom 
he is not attracted. The mode of initiation is not in every case 
the same and varies according to the disposition and the com- 
petency of the disciple. The ordinary mode of initiation' is called. 
kriya-dlksha. This may be an elaborate process and consist of 
many rituals. Men of higher competency ar,e initiated by other 
methods. The initiation which is ; the quickest and 
most effective is' called vcAhcv-Diksha. , There are very few. who 


possess the competency for this. A person .initiated according 
to this method realizes at' once the oneness of his own' self with 
that of the teacher, the mantra (sacred formula) and the deity, 
becomes as the Tantra says, the very self of Siva. The .disci- 
ple who is initiated according to other forms of (] diksha arrives 
at his realization by slow edgrees, each according to, his compe- 
tency, The object of initiation is to lead the disciple to this 
As the Tantraraja (Gh. XXXV) beautifully puts it: One's own 
alman is the charming deity of one’s worship, The' universe' is 
but its form ", ••/**> 


FORM OF WORSHIP. " 

' r ^ 1 ♦ •• • \ 

I he different Tantras describe the different processes. It 

should be noted that the worship is not always in a tangible 
image, nor are the articles of offering gross articles, The 
worshipper wKo is competent to dose worships in the image 
mentally evolved out of his mantra and the articles are also 
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mental. ‘The • flowbrsp ’for instance, are kindness, ’ forgiveness', 
■and; ;so forth.'. This -is described ,in Arthur Ayalon’fs-Great 
Liberation ( V. 141. F. F. ) .There are among , .others -two well 
known books, one by Sankaraeharya called the Prapanchasara, 
and another the Saradatilaka by Lakshmana Desikendra, 
which give short accounts of almost all the different forms of 

- ' - < -i 

worship. No \qne can dispute the authority of Sankara to 
speak on . this subject. Lakshmana s knowledge of the Tantra 
is also, unsurpassed. And in both these books are given 

7|| '!' 1 , ^ l f ^ , 

- J accounts j pf all the five methods of worship and their subdivisions. 
There is another book called Tantrasara which gives the 

1 1 ^ j 

rituals. This is : also recognized as authoritative. The highest 
end, ’ as thought in the ;Brahmanic scripture is not heaven, as 
is taught jn j other forms of faith, but is absorption ( fnto tlie 
Divine Light out of which we came and .in which *we always 
abide, but the vision of which we are deprived of by our 
passions and prejudices and by our preoccupation with 
worldly things. 

■ J i . ' n ‘ 1 

Conception of Creation. 

ll - - a Mo ■ 1 1 ’ . ; 

‘ The Tantra has its Own conception regarding creation. 
According to it, creation begins with sound. Siva or Brahman 
has two aspects, nirguna ’ ( allributeless ) and saguna (with 
attributes). He ever is. As the ’ former, he ' is transcendent 
and ‘therefore dissociated from Prakrit! or Sakti, and as the 
latter,' ‘he' is associated with Sakti. It is out of this Sakli 
’emanates'; 1 from ‘that, nada (sound); and but of neda, h’indu, 
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This corception is put in another way. At the. time! of praiaya 
ordinal dissolution everything is withdrawn! into' the supreme 
Sahti. Thereafter when Sahti which is the taltva (substance) 
approaches the light which is Chit or knowledge, there arises 
in the former the desire to create ( vichikirsha ) and the bindu 
is formed. This bursts and divides itself, and out of "that 
division there arise bindu, ' nada and bija, Bindu partakes of 
the nature of Siva or jnana, bija is sakti, and nada ‘is the rela- 
tion between the two as stimulator and stimulated (Kshobhya). 
When the bindu bursts, there arises an inchoate volume of 

sound. This sound is called Sabda - brahman L which is the 

chailanya (stress towards manifestation in all beings,) pervading 
alt creation, and is the source of the letters of‘ the alphabet 

and of the words and other sounds by which’ thoughts 'are 
exchanged. All sounds (sabda) have meaning; sound and meaning 
are inseparable. ’ 7 ' ' ’ 1 ' 

IMAGE WORSHIP. 

From Sabda there arises the eternal region, from touch 
air. from colour fire, from taste water and from smell earth. It 
will be seen that the gross comes out of fhe subtle in ,the pro- 
cess of unfolding, and when it is reversed the gross disappears 
in the subtle. In ibis way the aspirant begins with a gross 
material accessory which is the image, and rises step by step 
id that which is beyond words and speech. It is commonly 
though erroneously, said that the rebgous books of the ‘’Hindus" 
teach idolatry of the grossest type and that the Hindus are 
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polytheists in its worst form. Both ihese statements are incorrect 
and spring sometimes from ignorance but more often’ from in - 
terested motives. It is utterly untrue that the image is' wor- 
shipped. The image that is used in worship is the form of the 
mantra that is chosen for the worshipper by his guru, and that 
after ascertaining his competency, It is, a necessity. The form- 
less and attributeless Brahman cannot be worshipped. The image 
the sadhaka uses represents his conception of Brahman (svakiya 
brahma murti). Brahman is not to be understood as what is signified 
by the English word 'God', The word deva (deilry) also does 
not mean God., My deva is the form of Brahman evolved out 
of my mantra, and it is helpful to me and others who practise 
with that mantra. It has already been said that the teaching 
of the sastras.is that one’s own atman is the devata. The 
individual self is a spark of the infinite Light, and ihe>aim of 
the worshipper is that this individual stlfshould be jfreed of 
all that .separates it from the Cosmic self and then be merged 
therein. The Tantra claims that a man who worships his 
■ishta devata ( chosen deity ), which is another name for his 
image of Brahman, in the prescribed manner, lives a happy and 
contented life, enjoys the objects of his desire and at the SBme 

time uplifts himself in the path 'of spirituality, If he is faith- 
ful to the’ directions of the saslra, he cannot do any thing that 
may lead to a fall. His adherence to its injunctions will do him 
the same good, even when he is living the life of a householder, 
ns penances and austerities. The sastra says that it is only a deva 
who can worship a deva. The m. n who is not a deva is not 
competent to worship the rfnw. This is but anc titer way cf saying 
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that _ the worship of the deva s of one’s adoption means (he 
uplifting of the worshipper to the level of that dcva and when 
he. is raised to this level, he arrives at a stage when he becomes 
competent to apprehend the supreme dcva. Brahman, 

t . f i 

# * i * 

' 'The Five Tatwas (Paucliamakara).* ' 

* ‘ , (<, < t 

t f , t 

It is a favourite pastime of some uninformed mirids to 
indulge in invectives against the Tanfra for the use in worship 
of the five taMvas (principles) commonly called the five M s 
(panchamakara). By these are meant (1) wine, (2) meat, (3)’ fish, 
(4) cereals and (5) sexual union. These five articles have 
different meanings for different classes of worshippers. It is to 
be noted that what one is required to offer is the tadiva 
(principle, essence) and not -the article itself. The tuttva of 
winfe is bliss and the quickening of the inner organs. The guru 
teaches his disciple how this bliss and the quickened inBer sense s 
have to be utilized for the uplift of/the mind from the material 
plane. Sexual union also as understood on the material plane is 
to be used for the same. purpose. The guru shows, how these 
•two acts, viz,, drinking and cohabiting, which lead to a man’s 
fall ought to, be used not as animals do for the mere gratification 
of ’the senses, but for a higher purpose. With reference to the 
fifth tatlva the disciple is taught that this is something very 
sacred, and as it- leads to the creation of a new life, the 
greatest care should be bestowed upon the act, It is absolutely 
erroneous to soy that the Tantra encourages or even countenances 
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sexual excess or irregularity. To break chastity, it says, is to 
lose or shorten life; it is by the preservation thereof that life 
is preserved.' A man offers to his divinity only that which is 
pure and sanctified. The object' of using these five tattvas in 1 
worship is that' by the repeated practice of the ritualistic 
observances he acquires a nature whereby everything he does in 
his ordinary life becomes an' act of worship. Sankaracharya in 
his magnificent hymn to the primordial Sakti concludes by sayirig, 
‘O Lady Supreme, may all the functions of my mind be 'Thy 
remembrance: may all my words be Thy praise; may all my acts 
be an obeisance > unto Thee“. 1 It is to induce a state of mind 1 
like this that .these articles are used in worship. A true aspirant 
ceases to look upon them as means of material gratification. It 
is not every aspirant who is competent to use the five iaUvaS 
for the purposes of Sadhana. The Sasira enjoins that it is only 
that man who lias freed himself from the bond of duality that 
may drink wine, so that by the uttering of the mantra, the truth 
thereof m!ay become patent to him and his mind steadied. ’ It is 
debasing .’to drink 'wine for mere animal gratification. , 

The aspirant who partakes of the five Uiih'OS to please 
the deity within him incurs no demerit. Such a man looks upon 
wine and meat as Sakti and Siva, and is fully alive to the fact 
that the wine of which he is about to partake will make manifest 
that bliss which is the Brahman within him. He proceeds to 
purify the wine; he does not take any. wine that has not been 
purified in the manner his Saastra entoins. Every cup cf wine 
is drunk with appropriate rites and the recitation of an appropriate 
mantra. Before drinking the first cup he says, "I adore this, the 
first cup of nectar held in my hand. It is suffused with the 
nectar of the moon shining in the forehead of holy Bhairava. 
All the gods, goddesses and holy men adore it. It is the ocean 
of, bliss, It uplifts the atman." These words are not to be 
repeated parrotlike, but with* a "consciousness of the truth of the 

N 
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words used, and the way lh : s verse is worded in Sanskrit carries 
conviction to the mind of the believer. The teacher decides how 
many cups the aspirant may drink. 1 he usual rule is that one 
may drink so long as one’s vision is not affected and one’s mind 
does' not lose its steadiness. An aspirant who is allowed to have 
ten cups meditates, while drinking, on his gill'll in the SahaS- 
Tara, the thousand petallkd lotus in the head, and on the god- 
dess in the heart, has his islha-manira at the tip of his tongue, 
and thinks of his oneness with Siva. The man who drinks the 
eleventh cup repeats the following mantra. ” I am hot the doer, 
nor do I make any one else do, nor am I the thing done. I am 
not the enjoyer, nor do I make any one else enjoy, nor am I the 
object of enjoyment. I am He { SO haul ). 1 am chit I am atman” 
These mantras have a threefold meaning The gross one is 
the actual drinking of wine: the subtle one is the drinking of 
the nectar which flows from the union of the kandalini ( the 
coiled up power ) with Siva in the SAHASRARA ; the third or 
transcendent one is the nectar of happiness arising from the 
realization of the union of the Supreme Siva and the Supreme 
Sakti. , • . ' 

The KULARNAVA Tantra says that the wine which gladdens 
is the nectar which flows from the union of the KhiNDALIMJ 
SAKTI with Siva at SAHASRARA in the head. And he who 
drinks this drinks nectar and others are mere wine blubbers, 
That man who kills by the sword of JNNANA the animals 
of merit and demerit and leads his mind to the Supreme Siva 
is said to be a true eater of flesh. That man is truly a fish* 
eater, who controls all his senses and places them in the Q(mu,„ 
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others are mere killers of animals. The Sakti of the pusu ( the 
lowest class of -aspirant ) is not awakened but that of the 
krnliha is. The man who enjoys this Sakti is said to be a SA- 
K77-enjoyer.*He is permeated, by the bliss which arises out of 
the union of the supreme SAKTI and AATMAN which is the 
true union; others are no better than fornicators. 

i 

It. should be noted that the term for the fifth tatwa is 
derived from the word mithuna which means a couple. Since 
nothing in the world of experience happens without the com- 
bination of two things — even consciousness is impossible 
without it — maithuna symbolizes the unity which is behind 
all this duality, which is beyond ordinary human compre- 
hension and which the jivannmktas ( liberated in life’ ) alone 
can apprehend. By the offering of this tattva to the chosen 
deity is meant the offering of the sense of duality, so that the 
underlying oneness may be realized. This is the trite significance 
of the fifth item, ■- 1 

The aspirant has to learn from his teacher the proper 
use and the true significance of the five accessories. Though 
it might be that in some cases the disciple is required to begin 
with material accessories, the teacher leads him on to higher 
and yet higher planes, till Brahmsn is brought within the 
scope of the disciple’s experience, 

The four Kinds of Speecli, 

■■Something ought to be said about the four kinds of 
speech, three of which are inaudible: it is only the fourth that 
wen give utterance to The first of these is para located in 
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the muladhara, the lowest of the sis centres in the spinal 
column commonly called chakras. This is but' a mere stress 
towards articulation. As this stress takes definite shape, it 
becomes passyaanti, which ' means “ seeing ” The next stage 

^ w } lx/ 

is reached when it arrives at the anahata chakra opposite the 
heart; it then' becomes, madhyama which means .middling. 
These are the three names given in the Tantra to the three 
’ silent stages °f vocal sound and the last stage is' vaikhari . 
There are some, the foremost among whom is Padmapadacharya 
the chief disciple of Sankaracharya, who held 'that there are 
three other stages of sound prior to para. Padmapada 'in 

' commenting on verse 43 of the second chapter of the 

Prapannchasara says that the stages preceding para are 

sunya. samvit and sukshma. The first is the vibrational stage, 
the next is that when the sound is about to form, and the 

t * » i 

third is that when it is forming. An adequate knowledge of 
sound is of vital importance in the Tantra. Lack of this as 
also of other particulars evoke remarks of a very regrettable 
nature, 

4 


The Mantra 


MM. H. P. Shaslri in his catalogue of Nepal MSP 
(Vol. 1) says. *The ‘mantras are generally given in mystic 
sentences, each word of which represents some letter in the 
mantra. This is the most mysterious and difficult; but one 
cannot help asking where the stupidity is, 
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ii , Tlie Shat Chakras. 

i 

, . This leads us to the sis: centres, which are; I, muladhara, 

which is the region of earth, 2. svad.iishthara, which is just 
above the previous one and is the region of water, 3. manipura 
^ fire ) at the navel, 4, anahata (air) 5, vishsuddha (ether) at 
the base of the throat, 6, a/lUta (psychic) between the eyebrows. 
There are other centres beyond the a/ntta. Opinion is divided 
‘ as to the number of these chakras; some say that there are 
sixteen and others that there are many. The piercing (bheda) 
of the six chakras is a process whereby the elements of which 
the body is composed are purified, * 

fj ' 

t 

• i 

i , ; , It is laid down that the attempt to pierce the chakras 
should be made under the immediate guidance of the teacher, 
for the least mistake may lead to disastrous results. By this 
process the six paths (adhvans) that lead to a realization of the 
Supreme are mastered. They are kala (attribute), tattva 
(category), bhuvana (region), varna (letters), pada (word:,} and 
' mantra. The kalas are nivriti, pratishfha, vidya, santi and 
santyatita. The tattvas according to the Saivas are thirty-six and 
according to the Vaishnavas thirty-two. The Samkhyas recognize 
, twenty-four tattvas. The tattvas of Prakriti are ten and those 


* It is described is detail in the Serpent Power of Arthur 
Avalon’ and Dr, Hareward Carrington has attempted to 
put in ft popular from, 
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of Tripura are sev'en; The - J bhavanas according to some are the 
ethereal, the aerial, the igneous, the watery and the earth 
region. The Vayaviya Samhita, however, says that the lowest 

• . 1 '’>'1 ■ • : , i • . , ;> i,, ■> , 

of these bhuvanas is.muiadhara and the highest unmaitt. It , will 

. t: • . ■ • , - '/id <■ 

be seen that whichever view be accepted the different bltuvattas 

are the .different , stages of the mind of the, aspirant. The vartiaS 

are the letters of the alphabet with the nasal bindu superposed, 

i ' i.’ 

aad the padas are the words formed ,by the • combination of 
letters. The way of mantras means the .whole mass of mantras 
with their secret,. At the time of [initiation these paths are 
•purified, or in other words, made clear by the {teacher, By this 
is meant that he shows how every letter of the .alphabet,' every 

• • • , * * i 4 1 • ’ „ * « i J * * 

word that is spoken, every mantra that was discovered by any 
sage, in fact every thing in existence points towards Brahman. 
By reason of our own limitations we are unable' to see Him, 
although He is in and around us and ‘is our- very being, ;i '’’ 

' ' ' ! 


V t < 

SIVA AND. SAKTI. 


e\ y 1 . i , 

jir n 


The Tanlra says that it is Sakti 1 which is the 1 main' factor 
in all forms of activity. It is said that Siva without Smkli is a 
lifeless corpse, because wisdom cannot move without power. He 
cannot even pulsate. Though Sakti is given this position, it is at 
the same time said that the relation between Siva who is the 
possessor of Sakti and Sakti herself is one of identity; the one 
cannot be without the other. One cannot think of fire without 
the heat, nor can one think of the moon without its beams. The 
attempt to identify Sakti with woman an error," Sjya it 
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commonly said to be the male principle and Sakti the female 
principle,' As a' 1 matter of fact they are neither male nor 'female 1 
nor neuter. The man who worships the ' wisdom aspect of 
Reality, commonly called the male principle, is a Saiva' and he 
who worships . the power aspect, or the female principle, is • 
called a Sakti. The worshipper of Siva worships him as the 
benign ruler of tbe universe, When we speak of his carrier 
(vahana),' 'we • say it is’ the vrisha. The word in eomm6n par- 
lance 'means a bull; but its pnmarjl significance ifc dhartna, the 
right ;patH. Siva as the ruler of the universe rules according to 
dhartna. To the common mind a formless,! attributeless, ruler is 
incomprehensible. For the satisfaction of such a mind Siva is 
given a form and the bull is presented as his carrier. The same 
man, under the guidance of a wise teacher, comes to know in 
time' the true nature ’of Siva. When Siva is worshipped, , his 
consort is also worshipped, for the two are inseparable. For the 
same reason, when Sakti,, is worshipped, Siva is also worshipped. 
Similarly, .the. worshipper of Vishnu worships his consort Maha- 
Lakshmi when he worships Vishnu. Vishnu is not different from • 
Siva. The derivative meaning of the word ‘Vishnu is that which 
pervades all that is. To some misnds the Vishnu aspect of Reality 
appeals as the proper way to realize the Supreme Brahman. 
Only the rituals in Saiva and Vaishnnva worship differ. 


The rituals also differ in different parts of the country 
and, in fact, to some extent in different families in the snme 
part of the country. Visva-Durga, Sinddu Durga and Agni- 
Durga are mentioned in the Rjg;Vcda, Kali is another aspect 
of Sakti which has a very large following. There is a Tantra 
called the Mahakala Samhita consisting of about 1,25,000 verses. 
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This book,, which has not yet been printed, contains information 
concerning almost ail forms of worship and ,is the most 
authoritative . book for . Saktas who are known as Kali-kala 
sadhakas. The Tatiiraraja is in the same way an : authority for- 
those- who 1 belong to the Sri-kula among the Saktas. <h-t > 


• , The . ,;man -, who has realized that truth ■ has no ..necessity . . 
to. know. any . scriptures, like the. man who. having tasted nectar. ; 
to his heart's content has no necessity for food. For the. 
attainment of this the aspirant should carefully distinguish 
between two paths, ' one that of mineness {thamaiva) nnd the 
other the opposite of that. The first leads to bondage, ; f t h e ’ ' ■ 
second to liberation. The senses should be controlled and the ., 
mind freed from all attachment and concentrated on the Truth , . 
if liberation is to be attained. This is effected , by the. certain ,. 
knowledge that all our actions spring from the -Supreme Being 
who is the cause of the universe' and the abode of eternal 
bliss. Whatever be the image we may use for the purpos'e of' 
sadhdna be it made of metal or clay, or formed . in the mindp'- 
the ultimate Reality is He alone. : • 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CONSCIOUSNESS AND MIND 


' '* The fundamental difference between Western 

and Eastern Ps}^chology is that the Western (JOBS 
not, and the Eastern does differentiate Mind from 
Cornsciousness. On the contrary Western psychology 
interprets Mind in terms of Consciousness,, that 
is, Consciousness is the distinctive character of 
Mind, i ; 

' The Western 'Mind’ is something for which 
there is no adequate Sanskrit equivalent since the 
notions are different. When we speak of Mind in 


’*• The following extracts on the Hindu Conception of the 
Mind and mailer are taken from the valuable book 'World a* 
Power, Power as mind’ by Sir. John Woodroffe, We arc greatly 

indebted tp the author and the publishers Gnnesan (C Co,, Madras. 

.<> >r * . 


i 
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Vedalita,/. we = refer to- the ‘Inner Instrument* 
( Antahkarana ) as distinguished from the ‘outer 
instruments' ( Bahyakarana ) or senses on the one 
hand,- and on. the other hand from Consciousness 
,of which both mind and senses are instruments.''' 

pure ' consciousness (chit ). : 

V.' ,Pure' Consciousness (chit) is ; not an 'attribute 
jof Mind. It is beyond Mina ' being independent 1 ' of 
.iti _It is immanent in Mind, and is the source of 
■its, r illumination and apparent'- consciousness. 
•'Western ‘Mind* is the Indian . Autahkaranaa- 
“vachchhinna Chaitanya, i. e., Chit (Consciousness) 
as (apparently! conditioned by Antahkarana-which 
f!/ as' Jada or Unconscious process is of and in the> 
condition, viz., Antahkarana and not in that which 
(.seems :to be conditioned, viz., Chit. Manas which 
5 is "sometimes translated, as ‘Mind’ is only part of 
Antahkarana. . / ~ • ; 

The recognition .by present-day psychologists 
of two forms of mental life, conscious ' and sub- 
conscious ( sub-liminal ) seems to contain the germs 
of the distinction, which 5 India has always held, 
between Mind and Consciousness. 

SUPER-CONSCIOUSNESS. ' 

' The view is in consonance with Vedanta which 
calls the latent and sub-conscious a Samskara and 
adds; a third, viz., Super-Consciousness that . is 
be 3 ’ond ordinar}’ consciousness, whether latent_or 
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patent, which is pure Chit. Chit is more or less 
veiled by- Mind. To use one of ! the expressive 
metaphors- of the Vedauta, Chit is like a, lamp 
which the -.Mind envelops as a screen, sometimes 
revealing it- bj^ its transparency-sometimes con- 
cealing it by its opaqueness, and thus always 
conditioning its illumination both as regards its 
quality and ; quantity. . | 

• 'MIND' AND MATTER ARE LIMITED 
i' ■ MODES OE POWER..: \ 

■ According to that -vedanta, the principle is Pure 
•Chit of which both mind and matter are limited 
modes of Its Power.- All psychical functions, there* 
fore,' whether as Intellect (Buddhi), Feeling (Idllia), 
Will '-(Ahankaara) aud the like are limited modes 
(Vrltti). Chit is pure consciousness Itself. Hind, in 
fact, Is an unconscious force which. .in varying degrees 
obscures and Limits Consciousness such' .Limitation 
being the Condition of-all Finite' Experience. Chit 
is : thus Consciousness. Mind is • Consciousness -plus 
unconsciousness, Tnter-mingled Consciousness — 
"Unconsciousness which we see in all Finite Beings. 
-Mind' is both sub-stauce' aud . process. It is substance 
as the mind-substance or Antahkarana and it is 
process as .the modifications, or - Vritti of that sub- 
stance'.! Mental; process is a veiling or (relative) 
'unveiling of chit which is itself unchanged. Cons- 
ciousness ;appears ■ however to undergo change 
because of the modifications of mind of which it 
‘ Is -the changeless substratum, 
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. f ' POWER ( SAKTI ) AS MIND. - 

' ■ :We may take J first the dualistic theories. 
The Vedanta agrees with the Cause Theoryi-ih so 
far as the latter holds that conscious (mental) 
process and nervous process are causally related 
provided we substitute for the word ."‘conscious’ 
the word ‘mental’ — The process is not in "Com 
scidusness but in Mind..** The'- mental is a .subtle 
quasi-material ^process. Vedanta iholds. that both 
processes, physical and material,, *have a,. common 
ground in Consciousness and . thus ,;,escape . jthe 
difficult}’’ in conceiving interaction between, things 
of a wholly different nature as Mind and Body ,are 
commonly supposed to be. It differs therefore from 
•psycho-physical parallelism in that the latter offers 
no explanation of ..the relation between, psychosis 
and neurosis. It asserts, not a mere, concomitance, 
the nature of which is unexplained, b,ut,a causal 
interaction between Mind and Matter gendered 
possible by .their common ground.. Mind Js. ( enabled 
to see matter because both are forms of: Supreme 
power (Maha Saktij which,. is an attribute ; of, the 
Supreme Consciousness. , ; / 

UNITY* BEHIND MIND AND MATTER. , rq 
Turning then to Monistic Western ' theories 
these hold that Mind and Matter are’ parallel 
mauifcstacions of one underlying Substance.’ They 

— " 11 1 — - ■ — — - i - 

* Process is of and in the condition, namely r'Antabkarna 
end not in that which seems to be conditioned or chit, 
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are not two Substances in interaction, but this 

' f ' • * 

interaction is the outer form of the inner ideal 
unity of consciousness. Each particle of : mattef 


has a mental aspect. * It is as if. the same thing 
were said in two languages. 1 ' ’ - 7 

. Western science thus vaguely feels -that there 
"ought to be a unity behind mind' and matter, does 
not yet know, where that unit}' lihs to be found, 
and so uses metaphors and language' which from 
the Vedantic standpoint, .appear vague'. ’ ' ; 

From this* standpoint, we 'must, first clearly 
"distinguish between worldly experience ahd 
Ydga f *experie'nce, for" which we have no warrant 
short of ^experience of this stage. 1 According- t6 
‘the 'former there is in fact duality. We - cannot 
escape thatLFrom this' 1 dualistic' J standpoint} : there 
must ‘be .“an interaction' because if we assume twb 
things we : must ' assume an 'interaction between 
'them! 11 Yoga-experience transcends this duality, 


as Pure Consciousness. Consciousness is- the ground 
of Knowing and Known. , . . 

PURE CHIT CHANGELESS AND FORMLESS. 
s , ;03ut - -here again we must distinguish Pure 
Consciousness (Chit +) as jSuch is neither efficient 
c (Nimitta) nor • material ( Upadana ) cause but 
.•Consciousness — Power ( Chit-Sakti )-both. The 
-former as, pure Chit or Indian consciousness is 
.the 'changeless and processless back-ground of all 

•changes and processes. - 

t! •+ ,Chil is Jnana-Svarupa, Ghidaakasha, Samvid, • ,elc. t the 
phiva or Prakasha as opposed to {he Shskti or Viraerth ttjT‘i 
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Matter or quasi-material is an instance of the 
subjective. But the 'inner instrument’ (Antahkarana) 
or Mind (including the Self) can be an object of 
Consciousness and is therefore as such Jada. In 
fact even Prakriti-Shakti as the Causal Stress 
which evolves the world is from this standpoint 
Jada. Pure Cons eiousness of Chit beyond mind, 
though manifesting in the operations of the, latter 
is in its transcendental aspect alogical. Thus the 
first polarity which appears in consciousness is 
that of the Knower and Known. When this pojarity 
appears, Chit splits up as it were into two, parts 
or poles-one part still remaining chit (i. e., Kno* 
,wer ) the other appearing as though it were not- Chit 
or Jada that is as the know, In the latter, Chit as 
it is in itself is veiled. The veiling principle which 
is Power or Shakti is manifested as the various 
tendencies — (Gunas) of the.material Cause (Prakriti) 
in various combinations. When Chit is enveloped 
by the material Principle in what is mainly its 
revealing tendency, (Satwa Guna) we hav.e the 
Inner Instrument which corresponds to the Western 
Mind minus Consciousness. When it is enveloped 
by .the material principle in what is mainly its 
activity-tendency (Rajoguna) we have Life (Prana); 
when it is enveloped by the material Principle in 
what is mainly its veiling tendenc}’ (Tamoguua) 
we have Matter in the Western sense. When there- 
fore we speak of Matter as Jada we do not mean 
that it is unconscious in the sense that it is in 
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veiled and' inert. Life is Chit more lightly veiled 
and active. Mind is still more lightly veiled and 
11 active, and becomes in its developed and complex 
1 processes the revealer of the Self to the self on 
the mental plane, whence passage is made to the 
self, beyond which there is nothing. Both the life— 

‘ aspect "and mind-aspect may be the subject of 
direct perception b}' special means either of.scieiice 
or Yoga. 

' ' ; j '•* ‘ ‘ ' 

RUDIMENTS OF LIFE OR MIND IN STONE 

, A block of stone is perceived by the. natural 
ej^e as inert . lifeless matter. The ordinary sense- 
organs may be insufficient to found an inference 
of rudiments of life or mind sa}' in a stone. But 
, science extending natural faculty by its delicate 
instruments, or Yoga b}' its process of Sanryama 
(Yogic. Concentration] may enable the observer 
to perceive that on which the inference of life 
and mind is established. -A priori the conclusion 
>, may be established by the ontological, theory 
m or a- posteriori on the theor}' of evolution. Though 
at root Matter, Life and Mind are one, j r et as 
‘^Matter. and- Mind the} 1, are phenomenally different. 
One 'must assume therefore in all objeets the same 
causal interaction of th’eir psychic and material 
ascpects, more or less rudimentary as it may be, as 
; we find iu man’s nervous processes with their cor- 
• responding psychoses. 
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THE NATURE OF MIND. 

Mind may be defined, in the first instance 
negatively, as that part of our subjective life which 
in itself is not Consciousness, tbougb it appears to 
be conscious through association with the latter. 
Whether there is such a stage as Pure Consciousness 
which is Mindless is established both by SMUtl or 
Veda and by authoritative proof, or directly, by 
actual personal experience. 

FIRST STANDARD-NYAAYA VAISESBIKA. 

In the first standard or Nyayavaisheshika, the 
Mind is an unconscious entity (Dravya) separate 
from the Self (Atma or Purusha) by conjunction 
with which and the senses, the Self has conscious 

experience of objects. a 

SECOND STAND ARD-S A ANKHY A YOOA. 
In the second standard or Sankbya-Yoga, 
the mind is a Force separate from and indepen- 
dent of Consciousness which it apparently fmitises 


( limits ). 

THIRD STAND ARD-S A AKT A. 

According to the Sakta Doctrine, the m 
is a form of Maya, which is one with, and not 
independent of, Consciousness, being a Power o 
Consciousness, to Temain what it is and yet. to 
contract itself irto being a centre of limite 
experience. 

FOUTH STAND ARD-M A AY A VAADA. . 

In the Maya Vada Vedanta, the Mm is 
neither the first nor the second but a form of 
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Maya which itself is ail inscrutable, unexplaina- 
ble mystery. 

MIND, FUNDAMENTALLY A MISTERY. 

However related to Consciousness, Mind is 
fundamentally a mystery. Mind ( Antahkarana ) 
is through the sense organs ( Indriyas ) affected 
by the objects which it selects ( as Manas ), refers 
to itself the personal experience so enjoyed ( as 
Ahankara ) and then determines ( as Budhi ). The 
one Mind does all this, but is variously named 
according to its various functions as separate 
principles or Tattvas. 

In actual experience or functioning of the 
Tattvas in the fully ev jived world, the knowing 
process commences with the last evolved subject- 
five principle or the 7 senses. The object of 
knowledge first knocks at this gate to be intro- 
duced within and to become subject to the inner 
operating principles, the last, of which to so 
operate is the determining faculty or Buddki. 

THE REVERSE ORDER IN EVOLUTION. 

Bn't in the cosmic evolution of the Principles 
or Tattvas themselves, the order is reversed* aud 
and the last to function in the evolved world 
becomes the first to appear according to either 

-* The order of evolution is Prakriti, Mahal or Buddhi, Ah* 
ankara. Then co-ordinately Manas and Indriyas (lO) and their 
subtle objects (5) Tanmatra, and from the latter the fine forms of 
gross .sensible matter (Bhuta). These with the Purusha make 25 
Tatlvast 
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a temporal or logical prius. A logical analysis' 
of experience establishes this. The general basis 
of experience, to which in the functioning, of the 
individual mind reference is made last, must nece- 
ssarily in the cosmic evolution appear first. It 
is. also clear that the evolving principles have ■ 
also a more abstract significance. Thus 1 the ' 
I-makiug or individualising aud centre-making; 
Priiiciple ( Ahankara Tattva) in- individual 
experieuce is that aspect of the mind. which refers 
its operations to that particular individual. 
Whereas in the cosmic sense it is the tendency 
to individualisation which manifests later as the 
individual centre. 

MIND IS BHAUTIKA (Material). , 

The Mind (as Antahkarana or the Yoga- 
darshana Chitta) * is neither all-pervasive nor 
atomic and partless. It is not therefore eternal, 
has a beginning, and has a limited extension, that 
is, it is a thing of finite dimensions, It is radiant, 
transparent, light (Tejasa) like the solar rays, light 
and mobile. It is a kind of ‘Radiant Matter’. In 
Vedanta, blind is called ‘Bhautika because it is a 
mode of the unmixed BllUtas (Sukshma Bhutas) from 
varying aspects of which are derived according to 
the Maya Vedanta both Matter and Mind. Therefore 

+ Chitta-Memory-is a separate faculty in Vedanta and- is 
i'uhicl-d in Buddhi by the Samkhya, The Chitta of the Yoga 
Brtbnphy i: e^ual to Antahkarana of Samkhya and Ved*n|a, 
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these., two are essentially similar. * Mind 
(Anlahkarana) is not rigid, that is, having the 
same configuration always, but elastic (Samkocha 
Vikasa ,Sila). It actually goes out like a ray 
(though not in act of knowledge altogether leaving 
the body) to the object of perception, envelops it, 
and. takes its form. Some may call this materialism, . 
but. the Vedanta holds not that mind is derived- 
from matter in the physical sense but that they 
(mind and matter) are fundamentally and essentially' 
one, that is, Pure Consciousness (Chit) stressing pr 
energising one way or the other. They are different 
modes ,of the One Power (Shakti) : as Substance-r- 
Energy. + ; ... . . 

KNOWER, KNOWN AND KNOWING^ , 
Mind then, exists. and moves in space. This is 
a statement which has an important bearing on 
Yoga, and' occultism, such as* thought-transference. 
Even Nyayavaiseshika which regards the Manas 
as Anu ascribes Vega or movement to it. . 

All Psjmhologjf recognises the trinity^ of 
Knower or subject (Jnata), Known or Object 
(Jneya) and Knowing (Juana) which is the stress 
or' interaction between the twol The first Jnata is 
consciousness conditioned by Mind (Antahkarana). 
The, second is consciousness conditioned by the 

,* Chandogya Upanisbad says that the lowest units of the food 
eaten. (Anna) go te build up the 'body' of the mind. 

d* The maya Shakti of . AdvaitarVcdanla and Shakti Veda 
corresponding to the. Muir Prakriti of Samkliyp, 
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material object in relation to which blind energises 
or functions and third is consciousness conditioned 
by' 1 the functioning of the mind. 

Consciousness being polarised into 'I' (Aham) 
and 'this’ (Idam), there is an interaction between 
the two. Mind tAntahkarana) is with parts 
(Savayava) and can move in space. ' Mind is created 
i. e., it has a beginning. What is created is not 
partless, for creation is putting together of parts. 
Mind is a changing and differentiating thing, blind 
is capable of moving from place and assuming the 
form of the objects of perception (Artka or Vishaya). 

This going out to an object and taking its shape is 
actual. Vishayakarakarita (See, Brihad Upanishad; 
4-3-7; Katha tJpanishad~2-21.) 

MIND IS AN ACTIVE FORCE. 

The mind (I speak of Antahkarana) is a 
radiant and transparent and light Substance- and 
can travel like a ray of light out through a sense 
organ. Mind is thus an active force, a form of the 
general Active Power or Sbakti. * As the brain, 
the organ of mind, is enclosed in an organic 
envelope, solid and in appearance closed, the 
imagination has a tendency to picture it as being 
isolated from the exterior world, though in truth 
it is in constant contact with it through a subtle 

* Every modification (Vrilti) of the root Natural Painciple 
is active .and moving, just as its source is. There is nothing 
static in nature, The mind in particular is always undergoing 
conscious or unconscious modification, (VriUiA 
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and constant exchange of secret activities. These 
exist as unconscious psychological phenomena some 
of which rise to the level consciousness. The mind 
is not according to Indian ideas (as it has been 
sometimes regarded in the West) something, static, 
passive, and merely receptive. It takes an active 
part in perception both by reason of its activity 
and the nature of that activit}' as caused by its 
latent tendencies (Samskaras). Cerebral activity 
further takes place not onty in the mind itself, 
but radiates into space beyond the limits of the 
, human organism where it makes for itself a sphere 
of action. This activity may display itself either 
in perception, the matter with which we are here 
directly concerned, or in such occult phenomena 
as thought transference, magnetism, healing and 
so forth. Here the mind not merely Knows, but 
particularly through the faculty of will generates 
a motor force upon exterior objects. 

' ' CONSCIOUSNESS (CHIT) IS BRAHMAN. 

Consciousness (Chit) is everything + but it has 
been veiled in the universe. It is revealed in those 
/ things in which mind is, or to which it goes out 
and which it illumines. Because Mind is the 
revealer or Consciousness, it is the highest mani- 
festation, in varying degrees, of the Supreme 

+ Sarvam Khalvidam Brahma * AH is Brahmau ‘ and the 
Brahma Svarupa is Chit. The former is Shahti or Power of 
Chit or rather Chit as power. 
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Pender. Consciousness is eternally self-manifest. It 
- is reflected however only by that which is capable 
• of such reflection, just as the sun is reflected by a 
mirror. The mind is thus a refiner of the veil 
which enables man to manifest consciousness in 
varying degrees uutil by Yoga and elimination of 
mind, passage is made into Miudless Consciousness, 
RADIANT MIND GOES qCT TO THE OBJECT. 

The following well known passage from 
Vedauta-paribhasha gives au account of perception. 
‘As water from a tank ma}' flow through a 
channel into a plot of land and assume its shape 
(square, triangular or any other form' so the 
radiant mind ( Taijjasa Afltabkarana ) goes out 
through the eye or any other sense organ to the 
place where an object is and becomes transformed 
into r the shape of that object. This modification 
of the Antahkarana-stuff is called Yfitti. * Such 
going out is subject to certain conditions. The 
object must be Yogya, that is, must satisfy certain 
conditions in order that it may at all draw out 
’ the Autahkarna to itself. 

* The movement (Sancharana) and going out (lelayate bahih) 
does not apply to Chit which never goes, but to an inner stuff 
which though ordinarily connected with, and dwelling within, the 
gross body, ern extend and contract and go out and take the 
shape of objects. In ordinary experience the connexion with the 
body is maintained. In Yoga the body may be left altogether & 
entry made into another body. There is also an occult power 
or Siddhi of producing projection oP the self, * known as 
Chhaya-purusha, ' - 
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On this and in this connection Professor P, N. 
Mukhyopadhyaya observes Western psycho- 
iogy gives us a one-sided view of Perception; an 
external stimulus acting upon a sense organ e. g. 
an ether-wave acting on the retina). The more 
vital side of the picture is however given by the 
above account quoted; the mind goes out as a 
radiant energy and- takes the shape of the- object. 

In the Vedanta view the stress is laid on this 
side of the affair, though the object’s part is also 
recognised in the stipulation of Yogyataa. (For 
the mind does not go out everywhere and always 
but only when certain conditions are fulfilled, 
among which we may suppose the tapping on 
the nerves by objective stimulation, the action 
on the body, ,to. be one. the mind’s Samskara or 
predisposition dr interest in a given perception 
to be another, and there may be other subtler 
conditions). Thus the Vedanta view would appear 
to be a fuller view of the matter than the 
.commonl}' accepted psychology of perception in 
the West. The 1 jump ’ from .'the neurosis to the 
psychosis is a pretty long jump and an inex- 
plicable one ’in Western psychology. The affair 
is explained outy up to the stimulation of the 
Annamayakosha (the peripheral organs and the brain) 
but there is no suspicion of the really important 
steps in the process, viz., the re-action of the 
Antalikarana and the Prana (vital principle) on the 
Tamasika (Veiling) crust of the object. Really 
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object — subject— the interaction— Consciousness 
differently encrusted or veiled. The Antahkarana 
is believed to be a stuff that being Sattvika 
(Consciousness-revealing) and Taiijasa (radiant) 
can go out and invade the Tamasika (veiling) 
crust of consciousness in the form of object 
Visbaya-Chaitanya), envelop and infuse it by its 
own luminosity isomewhat like the X rays which 
are themselves ordinarily invisible but make opaque 
things transparent) and thereby discover the 
essential identity between itself and the object; it 
is the finding out of this essential identity between 
Consciotvmess as Kuower (Pramatri-chaitauya) and 
Consciousness as the Known (Visl^a-chaitanjm) 
and that between Consciousness as knowing (Pra- 
mana-chaitanya ) and consciousness as object (Vi- 
shaya-chaitanjm ) which makes the substance of 
Perception according to Vedanta " 

In terms of Shakta doctrine, Matri, Manam, 
Meya or Knower, Knowing Known are the gist 
(Samkalitartha) of the term Shakti. It is these 
three which are referred to in the triplication of the 
Supreme Point or Bindu in which Consciousness 
commences to contract and thus subjectify itself 
as the Knower of Objects). 

In perception there is a feeling of directness 
or immediateness. This feeling of directness is and 
can be the import of Chit or Consciousness or 
Brahman only. Thus in any direct apprehension 
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of objects we are realty face to face with Consci- 
ousness or Brahman Itself. All differences (Bheda) 
are so man}' barriers set up by the magic of the 
veil which is Shakti as Maayaa; in each act of 
perception a barrier is , momentarily removed so 
that the underlying aud essential unit}' is 
recognised. As Professor P. N. Mukhyopadhyaya 
well says ‘Perception is thus an act of owning the self 
owning another which it has disowned in practice 
(vyavahara)”, As however he is careful to point 
out, this act of owning or identifying in common 
perception is rather a confused sort of recognition, 
not possessirg the clear import of such ownings 
as ‘Tat tvam asi* tThat thou art) “Aham Bhlima” 
(I am 'Brahman), So’haffl (He I am) or as the 
Shaktas also say Saham (She I am). It is a kind 
of unconscious owning in actual fact, philosophi- 
cally recognised by reflection, but actually realised 
by the supreme experience of identity to which 
these sayings refer. 

THE REVEALING POWER OF ANTAHKARANA. 

The revealiug power Of the Antahkarana has 
its degrees. The Antahkarana of an ordinary man 
can reveal matters, whether things or processes, 
only within certain narrow limits; but by Sadhana 
(Process by which the result desired (Siddhi) is 
attained) these limits can be more and more 
widened and this process is called Sattva suddhi. 
Thus Yogyata or competency is relative to the 
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\ state of purification of Antahkaraua.' The ordinary 
• experiencer does not cognise directly (though he 
; can roughly infer) the Samskara or. tendencies 
laid in the Antahkardua, but it is claimed that a 
‘ Yogi'll, can, and when he does he remembers his 
past and future cycles of birth. In clairvoyance an 
Yoga these subliminal sensations may be known. , 

MIND IS NOT MATERIAL IN THE GROSS SENSE. 

Mind however is not material in the gross 
sense that ‘Matter’ is, but in a finer and quasi- 
material sense. All is, in this sense, ‘ material 
which is not Spirit ( Atma ). Spirit does not 
interact. Mind and Matter which are forms of its 
Power do so. It is because they are at base the 
one and same Consciousness Power that Mind can 
know Matter. 

YOGIC EXPERIENCE. 

The transcendental Self is realised in the 
ecstasy of Yoga (Samadhi) when the self ‘stauds 
away from’ its limited -vehicles of -Mind and- Body. 
This is the Experience-Whole of infinitely rich 
content, All other experience of the Supreme I is 
‘I am this universe’. The limited *1’ identifies 
himself with a particular mind > and body in it. 
To the Yogi, the whole world is his body and 
therefore there is nothing outside him as in the 
case of those who experience through mind and 
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body. This knowledge is bondage. They who 
surpass and are freed of it are mindless. But man 
must first use his mind. It is said ‘thinking of 
that which' is nameless the stage is reached which 
is called Shakta’: that is the inner state of which 
Matter and Mind are the outward expression. 

The Vedanta does not teach an}? intuitiona- 
lism which discards intellect. On the contrary 
the Upanishad says ( Br.-Up., iv. 5 ‘the self 

must be seen, heard, thought upon and deelply 
pondered. Atma va are drashtavyah, shrotavyo 
mautavyo, nididhyasitavyahb It is not by dis- 
carding any part of the limited self that the Full 
Self is know, but by the development of the 
limited self iu every part and as whole into 
Whole. * 

CONCLUSION. 

The fundamental peculiarity of the Advaita 
Vedanta, and therefore of its Shakta form, is the 
distinction which it draws between Mind and 
Consciousness in the sense of Chit; Chit is the 
infinite Whole ( Purna ) in which all that is finite 
whether as Mind or Matter is. 

’ UNCONSCIOUS AND CONSCIOUS MIND. 

It is now ‘commonly held that there is both 
Unconscious and Conscious Mind. The first 


World as power. Power as mind by Sir John Woodroffe, 
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is describe by Freud as consisting of • all that 
real of the Ego which is unknown and cannot 
be spontaneously -recalled by the subject and 
which is made manifest, and then m often a disguised 
form only, in special psychic conditions such as 
'dreams. and trances and can be evoked only by 
special methods. It is now recognised that a large 
part of our psychic life remains and operates in 
the Unconscious so that we are perforce unaware 
of it. Conscious Mind consists of that part' of 
our psychic life of which we are aware. 

'Unconscious and' Conscious Mind are but 'two 
-aspects of the Entity, the payche. The Vedanta 
and Samkhya say that Mind, as such, is always 
an unconscious force and' operation. It derives 
its appearance of 'being conscious because of its 
association with the Conscious Principie -or Chit. 
It finitizes Chit for the individual consciousness. 
What is called in the West ‘unconscious mind’ is 
that state in which Mind ever ’ .associated with 
Consciousness, is yet not in the field of awareness 
owing to the density of the veiling principle of 
Tamas. In this realm of the Western Unconscious 
Mind "are J all the Sam skaras' or tendencies 
acquired in the course of the life-history of the 
individual of which he becomes aware if and ’ 
, TO hen • the density of the veil is lesseneed. 

Again the continuity of Animal Mind and 
Hnman Mind ( in point of development), and the 
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possibility of the latter’s further development 
into Super consciousness are now recognised. 
The stud}'- of these different species of Mind 
(genius, lunacy, childhood, criminality, hypnosis 
trance, etc.,) is perhaps leading to the recognition 
of a Generic Mind ( Kiranyagarbha ) which is in 
different modes of manifestation. Using Conscious- 
ness in its popular sense there is subconscious- 
ness oonsciousness and supercon-sciousness or Yoga 
cousciousness. Super-mind is Brahman. Further 
Mind can no longer be treated in watertight 
compartments. 

The mind at the time of birth is but a store- 
house of tendencies and pre - dispositions. This 
is a common position now. This is also the 
Vedantic position according to which Man is born 
with his inherent Saugsaras or tendencies. 

The Western Psychology is coming to recog- 
nise three orders of Reality (ai Transcendental, 
i. e., what exists independent of a particular 
experience; vb) Pragmatic, i. e., what is useful to 
.us and serves a practical purpose ( Vyavaharika ) 
aad (c) Phenomenal or Apparent. 

THE TWO ASPECTS OF THE ULTI. 

REALITY-STATIC AND DYNAMI 

According to the Shakta Doctrin 
verse is a D}mamism-an expression c- 
an infinite reservoir of Power or 
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Auto-dynamic as sucli expression of Power. The 
ultimate Reality lias two aspects-one static (Chit) 
and the other Kinetic or Shakti which is both 
Chit Shakti that is efficient cause as Supreme 
Will and Maya Shakti or instrumental and 
material (Upadana) Cause. Before the manife- 
station of the Universe, Chit and its Power or 
.Shakti were as one. Power was the mere potency 
of a future Universe. This general potency, or 
tendencu holds within itself all the particular 
tendendey or Samskaras which are both the 
product and the producers of Karina. The impulse 
to manifestation is the display*- of Supreme Will 
which arises on the ‘ripening’ of those tendencies 
towards manifestation. The ultimate Reality which 
is Pure Consciousness or Spiri tthus vests itself 
from out its Power with a psychical and physical 
body which is the Universe consisting, of the 
totality of the individual Minds and Bodies 
(Matter) in which the Source of 'all Power is 
immanent. The whole machine^ of Prakriti in the 
Samkkya is automatic and Shakti is self-acting 
both as to the original creative impulve as also as 
regards all in which this impulse manifests* 

* Foreword to “ The world as Power; Power 
as Mind ” by sir John Woodroffe. 


UH AF'i'JiK Vli 

PHILOSOPHY OF SIDDHAS. * 

[Contents:-Philosophy of the Siddhas-Goa! of a Siddha- 
Nnlha Siddhas and Raseswara Siddhas — Navakoti Siddhas — 
Ashtadasa Siddhas-Mular-Bhoga-Agastya Siddhas-Saivagamic and 
Saktagamic Siddhas - Theology of Siddhas-Thirtytwo Upanisbads] 
A contemplation of the pain and desolalion inseparable 
from death, and of the sudden standstill it occasions in the flow 
of life, brings with it the imperious question ‘Can this ugly 
death be dodged, if not wiped out” and there is only the Siddha 
reassuringly to answer the question in the affirmative, since he 
says that death may either be put off ad libitum by a special 
couse of resfrengthening and revitalizing the body so as to put 
it permanently en rapport with the world of sense, (the view of 
the Rasesvara-Siddha and the Natha-biddha) or be ended 
definitively by dematerializing and spiritualizing the body, 
according to prescription, so that 'it disappears in time in a 
celestial form from the world of sense, and finds its 
permanent abode in the transcendental glory of God, ( the 
view of the Maheswara Siddha, ) though of these two modes of 
deaihLssnes he would, for obvious reason, set the latter above 
the former, unless he intended to keep in indefinitely long 
touch with the land of the living to serve a purpose of his own. 

Goal of a Siddha. 

A Siddha par excellence is one who has attained the power 
of passing to the unseen, when his hour is struck, not by the 
portal of corporal death, but by an open vanishing from sight 


* The following extracts are taken from the valuable article 
on The Doctrinal Culture and Tradition of the siddhas, contri- 
buted by Sri Jyotirbhushnn V. V.. Ramana Sastri, M. A., 
P.H.D..F.R. A.S..M. P. A.S., Tanjore, S. India to the Cultural 
Heritage of India published by Ramnkrishna Mission. We 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the author and the publishers. 
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into space; for, his is a -transmuted body, so immaculately 
ethereal in composition that death cannot touch it. Indeed his 
body and soul have become an inseparable, homogeneous whole, , 
a veritable Leibnitzian monad, for all time to come. This siddln 
( perfection ) is true tntikii ( release ) . i. e., release from turning a 
corpse. This is the goal of every Siddha the Siddhania . It is a 
secret, a mystery ( rahasya ), and is called the goal of the 
Aagamas, as the Pauramkas of the Suddhnmnaya aver. The 
selfsame Pauramkas also proclaim that Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanatana and Sanalkumara were the earliest sages to he 
initiated into the suddha-niarga, of the Siddhas by God in human 
guise. The Siddhas of the suddha marga who therefore form the 
lineal spiritual descendants of those earliest God-taught sages, 
constitute in reality the spiritual vanguard of the Aagamics and 
the Upanishadics, 

The non-Siddha says that in order to cease to come into 
being the only course open is to attain spiritual freedom in life 
and crown that life with bodily death, the Siddha lays down 
for reaching the same result that one must get over bodily death 
in life itself according to prescription and live for ever. The 
contention of the non-Siddha that a man in the flesh ceases to 
be further habited in the flesh by turning a corpse, is regarded 
by them as factitious and idle. 

A Siddha is untouched by the laws of animal economy 
by the very nature of his constitution, as the substance thereof 
depends not on them. He has, towards the end of his 
transmigratory journey, received at the hands of his spiritual 
teacher the necessary saving initiation into the mystery of 
converting his perishahle body into a body untouched by the 
laws of animal economy and even .so into a body spiritual of 
celestial economy, for the annulment of death from his body. 
He has a preter natural ethereal body during the brief period of 
his stay in this world pending his final disappearance in space in 
his ineffable spiritual body. The man who falls down a corpse 
is no mukia, whatever else he may be in the estimation of the 
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world A true mukta is always a true Siddha, and he openly 
overrides death as the result of his having arrived at the true 
end of his transmigratory journey: and only when so overriding 
death, can he be said to have left once for ail the transmigratory 
circuit clean behind him, and attained the pleroma of salvation 
known to spiritual experience. 

The Siddha is emphatic that when a man dies, he is 
already habited in a new body, for the old body can fall off 
only in the presence of a new one; the subtle body, of which 
the gross is the natural product and appointed protective covering, 
will not keep from instinctively habiting itself in a fresh gross 
body when the existing one tends to give out from transmigra- 
tions! stress. The triune natural body of man, formed of impure 
matter (asuddha-m'iya), is divisible into three inter-connected 
vestures, a gross, a subtle, and a super-subtle one. The gross 
Vesture fSthula Sareera) is the outgrowth -of the subtle(Sukshma 
Sareera) and the subtle th»t of the super-subtle(Karma Sareera), 
The transminrational circuit, when thorough, cleanses the 
substance of the triune body of its dross of impurity, and also 
unitizes the body by a process of regular reduction and 
telescopement of the less subtle into the more subtle vesture. 

The body incorruptible is named pranava-tanu ( body 
consisting of Aum ) as it draws its ceaseless nourishment from 
sources ambrosial, which keeps it in excellent fitness for the 
purposes for which it is appointed to be used. The man with 
the pranava-iami is known as a jivanmukia, being in touch with 
both the world of impure matter and the realm of pure spirit. 
But his touch with the world of impure matter is hound to be 
only of short duration, as he is on his way to permanent 
spiritual freedom ( para-mukti ), a state in which he will find 
himself in the realm of pure spirit, in a transfigured body of 
glory and power, rid of every point of contact with the 
world of matter, pure and impure. This transfiguration of the 
jivanmukta's body of suddha-maya into the pararrwkias Lrdv of 
maha-mnya, that is to say, into the body of glory and power 
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seemingly opaque, the transubstantu ted body neither casts a 
shadow nor leaves a footprint. A slashing sword plunging through 
it can, no more make an impression upon it than upon the 
air. It cannot be felt by touch or handling. Indeed, its peculia- 
rities may not be appreciable or distinctive to a stranger who 
looks at it casually and does not have an opportunity to come 
into any close relation with it. The effect of the transmutation 
of the body into the manira-ianii (body consisting of the sacred 
formula) is, in sum, very far-reaching for it empties the 
- refined body, made up of impure ttiaya, of the remnants of its 
•ponderous, corruptible, letiferous, lifelong material, and charges 
it instead with imponderable, incorruptible, deathless, ethereal 
, substance, and thus makes of it a fitting tabernacle of purity 
. and incorruption for the indwelling life which, through all 
, the period of the transmigrationa\ catharsis and the iransuo- 
stantiative transformation of the body, has-been rising from 
.glory to glory, in increase of consciousness, in depth of holiness 
and in richness of grace. But at the final consummation of the 
processes which are at the back °f this spi:itual alchemy, that 
i is to say, at the time the Siddha turns a pardamiikta from being 
■jivanmukca, a veritable transformation supervenes, as the 
transubstantiated body known as the prafl&vci iantl, or 
bamdava sarlara ( body composed of the b'mdu ) is transfigured 
in the twinkling of an eye, into the eternal ' spiritual body 
called the dbya-iami which is outside the range of human gaze. 

A siddha is positive that the final release is not in 
sight so long as the power to lead a deathless life is not in 
'evidence, so as to admit of a downright demonstration. 

' Moreover, since the non-— material celestial body, which is the 
hallmark of genuine, final deliverance, can only result from 
the transfiguration of a pre-existing super-material ethereal 
body, it is patent, according to the Siddha, that no final 
release from the whirligig of transmigration can come to any 
one t post mortem , unless it be through the new animal body 
^-assumed some time before the actual death. Though the 
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spiritually freed man has the capacity to lead an indefinitely 
long life of perpetual youth in his preternatural death-proof 
ethereal- body, he does not genet ally choose to do so. He lives 
on the other hand, the necessary span of his earthly life 
without exciting public notice, as though nothing extraordinary 
is the matter with him, but directly his hour is struck, he 
disappears openly in the transparency of space, in his trans- 
figured subtle body of incorruption, with no indication as to 
his future whereabouts. 


But under exceptional circumstances hs can make him- 
self visible to the denizens of this earth, if he so pleases, as 
the great Agastya is known to have done. 


Life cannot exist without form, -and form implies 
possession of a body, which again is of substance, material or 
celestial. Bef°re cne form is cast off, life must already be in 
possession of another to habit itself in. Form continues to 
be perishalle till it is rendered deathless by life’s special 
effort. While death is always a slip into the transmigratory 
whirlpool, birth is always an open door to get out of it, if 
only one would endeavour to do so in right earnest. Final 
release can become an accomplished fact only through the 
annulment of bodily death. Spirit and matter, -life and form 
or soul and body are, at bottom, no more than phases of the 
one eternal substance. 


ISIatba Siddhas and Rasesvara Siddlias. 

The Nalha Siddhas of Sub -Himalayan provenance, among 
w om i atsyendra and Gorahsha are perhaps the best known, 
a e rom efore the second century of the Christan era, 
•-y are nine in number, named rather differently in different 
P-r s o n ia. and accorded a special recognition in the South 
or their thaumaturgic attainments. In their aim to render 
‘ P ^ SI0 ~ C em ’ c °l Processes, the human body deathless 

a4 i a y ; ,Ve - l n tlle light and shade of the sense-world 

P e of ' vielciin g -the eight standard supernatural 
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powers ( siddhls ) of o perfected thaumaturge the Natha-Siddhas 
are closely allied t° the more ancient Rasesvara Siddahs of the 
Doab or Antnrvedi: an order of spagyrists who achieve the 
same resuil by reverberating, cleansing and 'projecting' the 
body with the help of a special elixir vitae prepared out of the 
blended cns of mica and ens of mercury. According to a 
Viramahesvara classic in Sanskrit, Goraksha, the said Natha- 
Siddha lived even about the middle of the twelfth century A. D. 
in the hilly Srisadam woods, south of the Tungabhadra when 
he had the good fortune to come in contact with a remarkable 
Mabesvnra-Siddha of the suddha-tnarga habited in the 
preternatural ethereal body of a jivunmukta, and to receive from 
him saving initiation into the highest mysteries of genuine 
jivanmukti and paramkli. 

Navakoti Siddhas. 

Each of the nine Natha-Siddhas is generally held to stand 
at the head of a supra-longeval community of ten million expert 
alchemists past masters in the preparation of unfailing antidotes 
against old age, diseases and poisons. There are thus nine 
communities ninety million strong in ialo, corresponding to the 
nine Natha-Siddhas, and these ninety million antidotal alchemists 
beea the collective name “ Navakoti-Siddhas In the view of 
some, however, these Navakoti-Siddhas bear no relation to the 
Navanatha Siddhas, but merely constitute a most numerous 
fraternity of nine distinct orders each of them more or less akin 
in its outlook and tradition, to a definite disciplinary phase or 
experimental rule of the Rasesvara -Siddhas. A third view, which 
is perhaps the most popular, holds these same ninety million 
Siddhas to be a band of death'defyihg tberiacal and therapeutic 
alchemists indebted in all respects to Bhoga, a per-Chrislian 
Taoist immigrant from China, who in his methods of ktymg up 
the body of impure matter through 'reverberation' and 'projection' 
to the pitch of • practically cancelling demise, merely sought to 
promulgate 'the lesser athanasic precepts of Lao-tse, since the 
Vila! objective of the Tao-Teh-King « the transfiguration of the 
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immortalized ethereal body into a permanent grament of celestial 
virtue, in order to fit it to associate to eternity with Tao. There 
is again, a further tradition that a Chinese Taoist Bhoga taught , 
the suddha-tnarga of the Siddhas to both Saivagamics and Sakta- 
gamics in South India, ninety million in number, and was for that 
reason responsible for the founding of two suddha-tnarga orders of 
Aagamic Siddhas, tinctured with’ the higher esoteric of Taoism. 

Ashtadasa Siddlias. < > 

r ' 

The time-honoured assemblage designated the Ashtadasa- 
Siddhas, comprising eighteen Maheswara-Siddhas of the 
suddha-tnarga, is made up for the most part of people of South 
Indian origin, though it has also been customary to loosely env* , 
isage under the same designation any eighteen individuals, as 
suits one's fancy or interest, from out of a mixed congeries • of 
about sixty influential Siddhas of diverse vogue, discipline and 
domicile, The four classical Southern apostles of Aagamic ,Sai* 
vism, forming a class by themselves by reason of their outstan- 
ding spiritual powers and graces, to wit, Manivachaka, Vagisa‘, . 
Jnanasambandha and Sundara, as well as the bulk of the reputed 
Saivagamic saints, cononized or otherwise, in the Tamil districts 
and their environs, like Auvai. Mular, Ahappey, .Pambatti, 
Kaduvali, Idaikkadar, Karuvirar, Siralan, Kumaradevar, 
Mutlultandavar, Venkadar, Arunagiri, Bhadragiriyar, Sivavakyar 
.nd Tirumahgaitlevar. belong to the glorious tradition of the 
suddha-marga of the Jnana-Siddhas and are known to have passed 
over by simple translation, untouched by corporal death, The 
poet Tayumanavar is not tired of singing the praises of these 
Jnana-Siddhas and their spiritual worth. 

Mular. 

The Sanskrit form of Mular is Sri mulanatha, or simply, 
Mula. He is eulogized, in what is presumably a self-compli- 
mentary verse, as one of the eight Siddhas who received their 
training direct from Heaven, the others being Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sananlana, Sanatkumara, Patanjali and Vyaghrapada, ,It is 
further given out that himself Kalanga, Aghora, Malikadevs 
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(same as the Tirumaiigailtevar just named), Nadanta, 
Paramananda and Blioga (the Taoist) are the Siddhas that 
founded the seven suddha-marga monacal orders of alhanasic 
discipline. Mula says in his exordium, the genuineness of which 
is a moot-point, that he had as his disciples seven Siddhas, to ' 
wit, . Malanka, Indra, Soma, Brahma, Rudra, Kalagni and 
Kumsachala. From the indications scattered through his book it 
can be easily made out that he had his propaedeutics in the 
culture of the soul under one of the Natha-Siddhas, or in one 
of the schools of their persuasion, on the Himalayas, which he 
perfected in course of time with the aid of the discipline of the 
suddha-marga as taught by the Aagamics of the same region, , 

t 

1 Bhogar. 

The Chinese Taoist, Bhoga was apparently a contempo- 
1-ary of Mula, if the recorded tradition is true. It is generally 
believed that Bhoga came to India under a sense of vocation for 
an apostolate to impart, after the teachings of Lac-tse, certain 
additional methods of soul-culture for athanasic tnnkti, by way 
of corporal transfiguration and translation. Bhoga is also said to 
have brought with him into this country a fellow-countryman of 
his, by name Pulippani, whom he turned into an expert in 
medicine, alchemy and Iowpr thaumaturgy. * By one tradition 
Bhoga was a junior contemporary of Agastya, the prince of 
suddha marga Siddhas, who without caring to pass away by 
translation, after the conquest of corporal death, worked in- full 
vigour in the flesh for hundreds of years both before and after 
the Christian era, making the Siddhakuta Parvata of the present 
Tinnevelly District in South India his permanent home. 

r r 

’ . 1 ‘ Agastyar. 

Agaslya’s thaumaturgic siddhts were numerous, supernal 
and awe-inspiring. He was squnt of build, wore a face ot joy, 

■«., — “ ----- r * r “ r 
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had a blooming golden complexion and, according to :one 
tradition, came to South India from the trans-H:malayan North - 
on a self-imposed mission. The wide influence which Bhoga i ' 
wielded as the protagonist of soul-culture on the lines ofithe 
suddha tnarga, which replaces corporal death ,by corporal t 
transfiguration and translation, is obvious from the significant • ; 
tradition, which still holds in many parts of South India. 

; Saivagaxnic aud Saktagamic Siddhas. 

Among the Saivagamic disciples, Malikadeva, who’ 
founded a monastic order of his own, was the foremost, and 
among those of Saktagamic persuasion, the celebrated Garbha '7 • 
purisha (also noticed already under the Tamil form of his n^me‘ 
Karuvirar) became in turn the head of a mendicant school of 
athanasic spiritual discipline, worked diverse miracles including 
those of raising men, women and animals from the dead, and 
finally disappeared in the sight of all. ; ,, 

Theology of the Siddhas. . 1 

t The whole of the discipiinal sacramental, mystical and 1 
dogmatic sections of the theology, developed in the Kalada- 
hana Tanira of the Kamikagama and ihe MrilyunaSaka Tanira 
of the Vijayagama is said to be taken up with a full-dress 
exposition of the diverse suddha-marga disciplines for the 
attainment of the Siddhi of sidtlhis. viz. ’the spiritual liberation - 
of man by his monadic transfiguration and translation in broad ' 
daylight. A mu\ium-\n pam resume of the suddha-marga doctrine 
is available in Kumaradeva’s snddha-sadhaka to wkich perhaps 
may be linked, ns a useful supplement, Ravanaradhya’s 
Sh'ajnanadipa, the former treatise indicating, however, in. the > 
most summary and general way, the Aagamic ’ and ihe ’ 
Upanishadic sources for the doctrine, The best modern 
expounder of the doctrine for the cultured Tamil reader is 
pandit S, Kandayya Pillai of Tenkovai (Jaffna), who in the 
g>tIo«ophictl Weekly named ViUugam, published from 
Pondicherry and addressed to the suddha-marga of the Siddhas. 
ten pTovidin fi the interested public with a ccwcless supply 
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of informative discourses on 'the several aspects of the subject 
ustrnling them with numerous annotated quotations from relevant 
Eources in Tamil. An earlier promulgator of the suddha-marga 
teaching of the Siddhas was the late Pandit T. Velayudha 
Mudniiyar (1832-1889) of the Madras Presidency College, an 
MS?' ^ ,e Seeat poet — C.idimbaram Ramalingaswami 

3 1874 who according to a .memoir prefixed to 

a co lected* edition of his works, departed this life without leaving 
a cadaver behind, . ' ' 

32 UpanisBads. 

■ _ in the opinion of the students of the suddha. marga, there 
exists a hidden posterior half of an Upanishad named Brahma - 
labala and affiliated to the Sama-Veda, that contains a full and 
clear account of the milkti which is able to replace death of the 
ody by its athanasic transfiguration and translation and this 
''ahma-jabala is . hut one among a cotlection of thirty-two 
panishads much valued by the Siodhas of the suddha-marga 
or their emphatic enunciation of the true doctrine. Each of 
ese Upanishads is divisible into an anterior and posterior half, 
the posterior half being most practical, and for that reason kept 
sek from the gaze of all but the true disciples. These thirty- 
two Upanishads, ' though a fair number of them is possessed of 
names found in the received collection of one hundred and eight, 
certainly seem to form a class apart, to judge by the strikingly 
angular names of many of them, and the totally novel manner 
°f their allocation under the four Vedas. The collection of 
thirty-t W o that finds mention in the Mukiikopanishod ( I. 27) 
niust therefore be left out of the present consideration. The 
Panishadic • canon of the Siddhas of the suddha-marga may 
n °w be set out, according to their scheme of an ogdoad for 
each Veda. Thus the Rig-Veda has Srirudra, Brihadaranyaha, 
Svetasvatara, Kaivalyn, Kalagni, Knthavalli, Kalyaynna and 
Brahma; the Sama - Veda - Brahma - j ibnln, Tejobindu, 
Varjyaynniya, Bodhayaniya, Aasalavaniya, * Samkhayaniya, 
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! Vajirayaniya, and Saunakiya; the Yajur-Veda-Narayana.Hammsa. 
Paramahamsa, Bhaskara. Brahma bindu, Aaruniya, Amritabindu. 
and Bhavapancha; the Atharva-Veda-Sivasanknlpa, Sravana, 
Paraga, Kimpurushiya, Mundaka. Mandira, Manduka and Mau- 
ndira, It will not, as already noticed, do' totally to identify any 
item in this list with any other in the common corpus of the 
one hundred and eight merely by reason of their homonymy, * 
Among the Saivagamas.over and above The two Upagams specified 
before, mention must also be made, as germane to the suddha- 
marga of the Siddhas, of the 9otesiological parts enshrined in 
the inmost recesses of the Sidxhogama the Sulcshmagama, .the 
Viragnma and the Vatulagama, though these are not to be got 
at a9 effortlessly as one might wish.- There is, as a matter of 
fact, hardly a Mulagama which does not contain within the 
ample range of its corpus an Upagama or two, specializing in the 
disciplines of somatic athanasy, transfiguration and ascension, 
associated with the eschatology * of the order of Mahesvara- 
Siddhns. In short, the objective of the highest reaches of the 
Angamas is, in the belief of the siddha of the suddha-marga, 
.not different from that of the most sacred and spiritual parts 
of the Upanishads. 


* Namesake. 

Doctrine of death, judgement, heaven and hell. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CH A ARV A AKA^ PHILOSOPHY * 
Four Stages. 

[Contents:-Charvaaka Philosophy-Four stages- 
P Barliaspat3 r a— 2. Lokajmta-No Future or Previous 
Firths No soul apart from the body-Religion is 
harmful - Freedom movement - Rise of Buddhism- 
Davelopment of Arts and sciences - Materialism in 
Lidia — 3 Charvaka School - The Aaalika 
Harsanas sj^stematised - 4. Nasthika School- 

Materialism annihilated by Hinduism.] 

The Charvaka philosophy called in question 
all kinds of knowledge, immediate as well as 
mediate, and all evidence, perception as well as 
inference. It denied the authority of even the 
Vedas. The philosophy may be said to be the 
Lidian form of materialism. Four stages of 
development of this philosophy may be recognised. 

(/). Barhaspatya-(Propounder-Brihaspati), 

( 2 ). Swabhavavada—(Proponder Ajita Resd- 
Kambalin). 

* The extracts given below on the Charvaka 
Philosophy are taken from an excellent article 
contributed by Sri Dakshinaranjan Sastri, M. A., 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, Sanskrit College Calcutta, 
contributed to the ‘ Cultural Heritage of India ’ 
published b}' the Ramakrishua Mission. We 
acknowledge our. great indebtedness to the author 
and the publishers. 
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\3), Loliayaln — Pro/>.mmhfChfrrvn1tft)» 

{4), N ant hika-' (Propounds r Vuraitdam), 

1, Barb-mpatya, 

Barhanpatya taken it j; name from Bribanpali, 
the preceptor of the podn, wlio in regarded by 
ncholarn an 1,1 k; founder of thin nyntem. Amount 
the Indian nynlmnn of pbilonopby niaterialb-m may 
bo counted an very old. It in a fact that all oilier 
nchooln of thought try to refute llie truth?; 
entabbnhed by tbia nehool, 1 bun admitting itn 
priority, It in abso a fact that tin: word durnana in 
it.n primary ceure meaim perception; in itn neoondary 
(•mice it nnainn Ibe nantra (neriplure) wbicb in an 
flood an autliority an perception. 

Originally, t bin nehool of Brihanpati meant 
viianda or eanuintry and nothing? eb;e, Willi itn 
Impatience of all authority, it tried to refute Ibe 
viewn of oilier wdioobi. It wan, in itn original at ape, 
without any conntruet ive element and without any 
punitive 'theory to propound; it wan uepative and 
dent met ive, Thin nopal ive arpeet find r; exprennion 
in the Vedan them*-e1ven. From the earlient vedic 
U " u "' } lh, ' n: were people who denied the exinteuee 
0 , < v<: ” vedic deitien, 'J'be Vedic bymuii 
pointedly refer to «*-off«;rn and unbelievern. Thone 
(yinun wlneb are traditionally nneribed to Bribac- 
nf h,,hx > «‘,Hlain the firnt permn of 
n 1 l - nn,( ’ ” verbal ntudy of the Vedan 

unOem-mf n' 1 .' y * man who trier; to 

('-m in far rtipcrior to a mere prient« 
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Opposition was ilie only dut}? of the followers 
of Brikaspati aud they did it from the very 
beginning of their career. They opposed the Vedas 
and the practice of repeating them mechanically. 
But all these represent only the negative aspect 
of the Barkaspatya system, which therefore 
appeared to be incomplete. 

In the first stage of the gods the existent was 
born of the non-existent. The Svetasvatara Upani- 
shad enumerates some of the most popular theories 
current at the time in explanation of the origin of 
the universe, and naturalism is one of them. Up 
till then it was an independent doctrine and the 
Barhaspatyas were merely the oppositionists. 
Brikaspati, with a lofty enthusiasm, flung away 
the fetters of religion so that he might be 
righteous and noble. Some of the verses of the 
Vedic hymns ascribed to him are quite edifying. 

The Vedic literature posterior to the Mantras 
is disfigured by anecdotes in which the pious 
sages poured out their wrath on the heads of 
those early oppositionists, i. e., Brikaspati aud his 
followers. The Taittiriya Brakmaua relates an 
interesting aucedote which runs as follows: "Once 
upon a time Brihaspati struck the goddess Gayatri 
ou the head, The head, smashed into pieces and 
the brain split. But Gayatri is immortal. She did 
not die, 13 very bit of her brain was alive. ’’ Some 
scholars find an allegorical meaning behind this; 
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Gayatri is the symbol of Hinduism : Bribaspati 
tried to destroy it by introducing opposition. Bnt 
Hinduism is eternal, it was not destroyed. In tbe 
Maitrayani Upanishad"we find another anecdote: 
Bribaspati having assumed tbe form of Sukra 
brings forth false knowledge for tbe safety of 
Indra and for the destruction of the asuras. By it 
the asuras show that good is evil and evil isgood; 
and they say that this new law, which upsets the 
Vedas, should be studied. Here Bribaspati is painted 
as a deceiver, a hypocrite. The Maliabharata records 
a story of this period relating how Bribaspati the 
sceptic had a long discussion with Manu, one of 
the founders of the sacrificial cult, and was in 
the end converted to the latter’s viewpoint. 

The V ishnufiurana records that a number of 
demons, in ancient times, began to practise severe 
penances according to the injuctions of the' Vedas. 
Ibis caused great apprehension to Indra. At his 
prayer Mayamoka was created who preached to 
the demons the pernicious doctrines of, Bribaspati, 
not for their benefit but for their destruction. 
Thus they became anamies of Brahamanas, 

gn\e up Their duties and tvereaverse to 
the study of the Vedas. Then, as they bad strayed' 
from religious observances, Indra killed them. 

The principle of ‘ causation , was rejected 
because sensuous perception is not an evidence m 


\ 
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support of it. Mere perception of two events which 
stand isolated and self-contained is not sufficient 

to establish between them a causal relation. To 
ascertain whether a given antecedent condition has 
the character of a true cause, it is really necessary 
to find out with certainty the elements of invaria- 
bility and of relevancy involved in such a notion. 
But this certitude can never be arrived at.” The 
I universal ■ propositions cannot be established by 
our limited perceptions. Perception ( Pratyaksha ) 
presupposes actual contact of the object with the per- 
ceiving organ aud is thus ' necessarily confined to 
the present. It is a case of' here" and now; it does 
uot extend to the past - or the future and is thus 
unable to establish universal connection of things, 
fn other words, sense perception can give us only 
particular truths. But the knowledge of particular 
facts cannot give us knowledge that is universally 
true. Therefore perception cannot give us universal 
relations. Nor can they be established by inference 
(Anuruana)’ alone." For the inference which yields 
- a universal relation as its conclusion cannot work 
unless it presupposes another universal connection 
as a necessary pre-condition of its possibility and 
that again another, and so on. In other words, 
the process of reaching a universal couclusion is 
always like arguing in a circle. Thus even inference* 
iu itself . is not. sufficient to produce a universal 
proposition, No^ is the universal relation supplied 
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support of it, Mere perception of two events which 
stand isolated and self-contained is not sufficient 

to establish between them a causal relation. ‘‘ To 
ascertain whether a given antecedent condition has 
the character of a true cause, it is really necessary 
to find out with certainty the elements of invaria- 
bility, and of relevanc}' involved in such a notion. 
But this certitude can never be arrived at.” The 
universal propositions cannot be established by 
our limited perceptions. Perception ( Pratyaksha ) 
presupposes actual contact of the object with the per- 
ceiving organ aud is thus necessarily confined to 
the present. It is a case of here" and now; it does 
not extend to ‘the past or the future and is thus 
unable to establish universal connection of things. 
In other words, sense perception can give us only 
particular truths. But the knowledge of particular 
facts cannot give us knowledge that is universally 
true. Therefore perception canrot give us universal 
relations. Nor can they be established by inference 
(Anumana) alone. For the inference which yields 
a universal relation as its conclusion cannot work 
unless it presupposes another universal connection 
as a necessary pre-condition of its possibility- and 
that again another, and so on. In other words, 
the process of reaching a universal conclusion is 
always like arguing in a circle. Thus even inference* 
in itself is not sufficient to produce a universal 
proposition, Nor is the universal relation supplied 
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by testimony (Sabda); for testimony involves 
inference. Comparison (Upamana) is equally unable 
to establish a universal relation; it- only establishes 
the relation of* a name to something that bears 
that name. Now such relation of the name and the 
named is a particular relation, whilst we are in 
search of an unconditional universal relation. Thus 
the universal relation, which is indispensable to all 
inference, is not given b^r any of the so-called 
sources of knowledge. Therefore universal relations 
cannot by any means be established. As inference 
is not possible without universal connection and 
universal connection is unattainable, the Lokayata 
as a system discarded in its earlier stages inference 
as a source of knowledge. * 

It rejected ether as an element, because ether 
cannot *be known by perception, and it maintained 
that the four elements, viz. earth, air, fire and 
water, are original principles of all things. These 
elements, in their atomic condition, when mixed 
together in a certain proportion and according to 
a certain order, become transformed into an 
organism. 

Consciousness is a function of the body which 
is an indispensable factor for its manifestation. 
Consciousness does not inhere in particles of 
matter. When these particles come to be arranged 
into a specific form, in a manner.'not yet scientifically 
explicable, they are found to show signs of life, l /ife 
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and consciousness are identical. Our thinking- power 
is destroyed with the dissolution of the elements 
by whose combination it is evolved. Consciousness 
is produced from the body which is endowed with 
life or vital air. Without sensation no consciousness 
is possible. When the body perishes no conscious- 
ness can remain; it must perish also. So there is 
nothing to transmigrate. The body, consciousness 
and sense organs are momentary. The mind is 
merely the product of a combination of elements 
just as wines are the results of chemical combinations. 
The four elements when combined produce or 
manifest the mind; there is no other reality than 
they. The instinctive movements and expressions of 
new-born babes are due to “ external stimuli as 
much as the opening and closing of the lotus and 
other flowers at different hours of the day or 
might, or the- movement of iron under the influence 
of loadstone. In the same way the spontaneous 
generation of living organisms is frequently 
observed, e. g. the case of animalcules which 
develop In moisture or infusions or of the maggots 
or other worms which are developed in the 
constituent particles of curds aud the -like and 
which begin to live aud move in so short a time . 
It is an indisputable fact that sensations and 
' perceptions can arise onty in so far as they are 
conditioned by a bodi!} r mechanism. Tut it v. ould 
not be so, were not the body the receptacle of 
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consciousness. The properties of particular prepara- 
tions of food and drink, conducive to the develop- 
ment of the intellectual powers, afford another 
proof in favour of the fact that consciousness is a 
function of the bodj'. As contraction' is the function 
of muscles, so does the brain generate thoughts, 
movements and feelings. The mind, therefore, has 
no- substantial reality of its own, but springs' out 
of the vibrations of the molecules of the brain. 
When’ the molecular activity of the brain sinks 
below a certain level, consciousness disappears and the 
.miud ceases to exist as in sleep. When again it rises 
above a certain degree, consciousness reappears. 
The conscious life is not a life of continuit}^. It is 
.coming out of and again going into nothing. The 
hypothesis of a continuous stream of consciousness 
is a myth of divines and theologians. 

One may object that since the body is declared 
to be the agent of all actions, it shotrld be held 
responsible for their natural consequences but this 
, .is impossible. The 1 particles which form the body 
are always in a state of flux and the bod}’ - which 
performs an action at one moment does not ‘persist 
and the next to feel its reaction. It is on the 
other hand .undeniable that the bodj^ ‘suffers chauge. 
To this the reply of the Lokayatikas is that their 
system does not admit the existence of consequences 
of good or evil actions. According to this school 
the experiences of pleasure and pain come by chance. 
This is refuted as follows; The theory of matter 
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is mnahle to,,accotinti,for the factsof memory, and' 
recognition- , Reason, demands-that memory, and the.' 
original .experience which gives -rise to it should he 
referred , to one an dthe same conscious subject. But 
this impossible only when the subject is funda- , 
mentally. an . unchangeable .entity. This difficult}'' 
is met; by the Lokayatikas in the following manner: 
The traces left by. previous experinees are capable 
of being - , transmitted from the material ciuse to 
its direct .-product, an analogous instance being the 
transference of the odour of musk to the cloth iu 
contact with it. But the general answer of this 
school ( to every question is that everything happens 
through the influence of svabhaya. It is svabliava 
or a law of nature that consciousness is a function 
of the body aud. the .body is the self 

NO FUTURE. OR PREVIOUS BIRJHS. 

; . The Lokayatikas deny -past and future births 
as. there is mo. reality, existing- before birth or after , 
death except • the, four prirnar}', elements, and the 
mind/ is the .product of •, these. - So it cannot be 
maintained that the mind at death passes on t.o 
another body. The 1 mind must be different- in 
different ..bodies.. ,The. consciousness' of a bod}' 
which ,;has -already • -perished cannot be related to 
the- ue.vv;;body -which comes into being. One m.ind 
cannot ..produce another mind after total annihila- 
tion - . ,-The ; theory that the foetus is endowed with 
consciousness . is untenable. .■ -For consciousness 
presupposes; 'sensation through the sense organs, 
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all knowledge being posterior to and derived 
from experience. And tbe sense organs do 
not function in tbe foetus. Since no 

power can exist without a subject, 
therefore when the body perishes, consciousness 
cannot persist: it must perish with the body. If 
it be urged that past, present and future births 
are nothing but particular conditions of the stream 
of consciousness which according to the Vedicist 
is eternal, the Lokayatikas would say that the chain 
of consciousness not an entit}', and a condition 
that can be predicated only in respect of an entity 
cannot be proved with regard to it. A future 
existence of an entity that is non-existent cannot 
be predicated. This is how the Lokaj'atikas reject 
the existence of future or previous births. 

No Soul Apart from the Body. 

They also maintain that there is no soul apart 
from the bod}'. If there be any soul, it is only 
tbe living principle of all organisms. It exists so 
long as tbe body exists, and ceases to exist with 
it. It is the body that feels, sees, bears, remembers 
and thinks When one says, ’ I am stout, I am 
leau, I am dark,' one evidently means the body. 
Stoutness, leanness or darkness attaches only to the 
body. Phrases like 1 my body are only metaphorical, 
Just as a knave might induce an innocent person 
to accept glass and other such worthless materials 
in exchange for precious stones, so has the Sruti 
misled the innocent devotee by making him believe 
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that the soul is distinct from the bodjq thus 
displacing his inborn and therefore the right belief 
that the body and the soul are identical. As 
nothing answering to the soul exists after death 
to go to the next world, there is no necessity of 
admitting the existence of such a place. 

Religion is Harmful. 

With the denial of Karma this school denies 
the existence of universal mysterious agency 
called fate (adrishta or daiva). It denies the existence 
of merits or demerits acquired in our provious 
existence. In answer to the objection that fate 
"must be admitted as the cause of the -differences 
and determinations of the phenomenal world, 
Brihaspati’s followers bring forward the doctrine 
of svabhava or spontaneous generation of things 
according to their respeefive natures. Religion is 
as harmful as opium: prayer is the hope of men 
who are weak, , without the will-power to do 
anything; . worship is insincere egotism to save 
oneself from the tortures of hell, and prophets 
are. the greatest liars among men. The Vedas are 
no authority: for they contain mantras (formulae) 
which do not convey any meaning whatsoever : 
some are ambiguous or contradictory, and some 
repeat what is already known. As regards the 
other portions of the Vedas, we 'always find 
discrepancies oud contradictions among them; case*? 
are not rare where a line of 'action prescribed by 
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" desirous -of deceiving {heir' ?I fellowmen in orde’r -to 
' further their own selfish interests. There is no 
1 ' particular' place named heaven ! : even the Vedas 
themselves doubt the existence' of a world r: beyond. 
If a man goes to another world after Heath'*' why 
* does-'he hot come’ ba'ck drawn by the love' of his 

- ’friends arid relatives? When Bnce this’body'is reduced 
‘■ to ashes, how catf'ic ever go to another world ? When 

we die, ever3'thing'ends there. We’ do not enter 'into a 
o region^ of pain ; 1 on. of ."darkness unrelieved ' b}^ a 
'single 'ray of light: Th'ato-God ‘is the -judge ’of' oUr 
actions also does not sta'nd to- -reason, because- in 

- that’ case- partiality and'riruelty 'on-’His pa'rt'wou-ld 
’Fe inevitable.” If '.He visits ua-with 'the evil donse- 
’"querices 'ofbotiri'sins,- He becomes our 'enemy"- for 
^nothing.” Therefore -it rig better not r, to have r a God 
"than ’’to -have'-a cruel 'and -partial -God. ’ThereMs no 

such thing as God, the supreme 1 author and 
governor of the world, an omniscient spirit; the 
senses cannot "reach 1 Him. Adrishta (fate), the 
, ( prin,ciple ( of causality,, and inference, ^tself ;are also 
.denied. ‘The ,Vedas reveal nor .signs of infallibility. 
,,S ( o hpw. , can we ascertain , that „an: all-knqwiug, 

, all-pervading ; and., ^.IHpowerfnl r; spirit v exists,? 
'Nature and. not God Is the. watchword^ of this school. 

■ ■ jih - FREEDOM* MOVEMENT.' ■■ '> / 

• • * • % w i , 

As a' consequence’ of ‘‘this Find of destructive 
‘criticism, 1 kania ' or the fulfilment- of desire was 
considered ' to be the suminuin bonttm of human 
life, ’’At this 'stage the Vi'atyac or the Aryanc'of 
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previous and later migrations were incorporated 
.into tills sect. The}' too, like the Lokayatikas, 
challenged everything including the caste system, 
• the sacrifices and the Vedas and were bitter 
opponents of orthodox Brahmanism. Of these 
Vratyas, we hear of as mean} 7 as sixty heretical 
teachers. Strengthened by the support of these 
Vratyas, the Lokayatikas exhorted people to strain 
every nerve to work out their immediate earthly 
welfare instead of running after heaven. The 
result of- this movement' was an aspiration » for 
. freedom, by which they meant, an ■. all-round 
.freedom— freedom for the individual as jwell as 
for society, for man as well as for woman,- for Jhe 
rich. as well as -for the poor, for -individuals - and 
,for classes. They called upon all to cast off their 
agelong shackles and march shoulder to shoulder 
towards freedom. 

RISE OF BUDDHISM. 

. 1 - 

The wonderful result of this struggle fbr 
freedom was the rise of the Buddhistic 'culture, 
Buddha's views against the Vedic sacrifices, the 
memorizing and fruitless repetition of the Vedic 
mantras , the caste system, the authority of the 
Vedas and the worship of the' deities, the magic 
rites and the ascetic practices-have their counter- 
part in the views of the Lokayata. It is perhaps 
because Buddhism was greatly influenced by the 
lokayata school that we find in later accounts .of 
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this system the doctrines of Buddha and Charvaka 
almost, amalgamated and the name ‘ Charvaka ’ 
sometimes applied to Buddha. India had been 
seething with free thinking and Buddha was the 
product of this freedom. 

No man ever lived so godless , yet so godlike a life as Buddha did. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Vishuupurana has a record of this stage 
of the school. It refers to a sect of people of ver}' 
ancient origin who were free to live wherever 
they liked, uuworried by conventions, pure at 
heart and blameless in action. Virtue or vice they 
had none; they lived in an atmosphere of perfect 
freedom in which men could move without the 
fear of conventional dogma of religion and social 
usage. But the people were not satisfied merely 
with : social and religious freedom; politics became 
. incorporated with the Lokayata school, which 
ignored anvikshiki (metaphysics) and trayi (Vedas) 
which dealt with the supersensuous, and 
appreciated dandaniti ( politics ) and vartta 
(economics) as the only branches of knowledge 
deserving special cultivation. The earthly king 
became the only God. ’So long kama or pleasure 
was considered to be the only good of human life; 
now artha or material advantage was added to it. 
As the Lokayatikas captured the hearts of the 
cultured as well as the common people, all became 
earnest in working out their immediate earthly 
welfare: The result of this movement was the 
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flourished during the life-time of Buddha. Up to 
that time politics was not taken up bythe Lokayatika; 
so there is no trace of it *in the teachings of Ajita. 
In later accounts, specially in the record preserved by 
Krishna Misra, it is mentioned very distinctly. 
Krishna Misra gives an almost perfect account of 
the doctrines of Lokayata school; Lokayata is 
always the only sastra. In it, only perceptual 
evidence is authority. The elements are earth, 
water, fire and air. Wealth and enjoyment are the 
objects of human existence. Matter can think. 
There is no other world. Death is the end of all’ . 

Charvaka School. 

This prosperity and success of the Lokayata system 
ended in corruption, and misrepresentation. Extreme 
freedom gave birth to licentiousness. Supreme bliss 
was transformed into sensual pleasure, the enjo} 7 ment 
of which in its gross form became the only end of 
human-life. The elevated teachings of Bribaspati 
were metamorphosed into the eroticism of his 
wicked followers. Let us enjoy pleasure alone, they 
said. It is the only 7 thing which is true 

and good, The only reasonably end of 

man is enjoyment. We know pleasure is never 
pure, never free from pain. But because pleasure 
is mixed with pain should we therefore reject our 
life ? Should we fling away sheaves of paddy rich 
with -the finest white grains because they are 
covered with the husk and dust ? Should we 
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.refain from plucking lotuses because there are thorns 
•in them? Shall we not take fish because they have 
bones and scales ? Should we exclude rice from our 
meal only for the trouble it will give in husking ? 
Who will not soothe his mind aud body in 
ambrosial moonlight though there are spots in 
the moon ? Shall we not enjoy, the pleasant breeze 
’of summer because there is a little dust in it ? 
Should we not prepare food for • fear of beggars ? 
Unmixed happiness is not available in this world, 
yet we cannot overlook the least bit of it. -The 
only good of life is the individual’s own pleasure. 
We should fully enjoy the present; to sacrifice 
for the future is unwarranted aud perilous. 
The present is ours, the past is dead and gone; 
the future is doubtul. The present is all that we 
have; let us make the most of it. With this credo 
the Uokayatikas of that remote period of Indian 
history preached and practised an extreme form 
of hedonism. At this stage Indian materialism got 
the additional designation of Charvaka. The word 
means ‘entertaining speech.’ “While you live/ drink; 
for once dead, you never shall return,” "As long 
as he lives, let a man live happily; even borrowing 
money, let him drink ghee.” The propagation of 
this cult was the first step towards the downfall 
of the system of Lokayata. 

_ .Nastika School. 

At this „ stage of Indian materislism the 
Buddhists -and Jains came to the field of philosophy 
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to preach spiritualism. In -their first appearance 
the} r pretended to be the successors of the old 
heretics, i e. the followers of Brihaspati, by direc- 
ting their attacks mainly against the doctrines 
relating, to sacrifices as actnally preached and 
practised in the Vedic school. The}^ became, like 
the Lokayatikas, very popular for the 
time being as the minds of the people were 
still under the sway of materialistic doctrines. 
But as time went on, the state of things began to 
change. The Charvakas came to know what these 
new-comers really were. They led their opposition 
against the orthodox Buddhists and Jains as they 
had previously done against the Vedicists The 
result was that the Lokayatikas were opposed 
both by the Vedicists and by the Buddhists and 
Jains. By this simultaneous attack from various 
sides thej' were for the first time pushed to the 
corner. The philosophers of the Vedic school now 
became very strong; aided by the spiritualistic 
doctrines of the new heretics, they stood as 
successors of the sages of old and repelled the 
attacks on the eternal principles of spirituality. 
As time passed, one " Vedic school after another 
opposed the heretics in general, both old and 
new — the Lokayatikas, Buddhists and Jains. The}' 
opposed the materialistic views of the old heretics 

and -the anti-Vedic doctrines of the new. 

The Aastika Darsanas Systematised. 

The pioneer of these advocates of the orthodox 
Vedic school was perhaps the sage Gotama, who 
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adduced ver}' strong arguments against the theory 
of dehatmavada (which preaches that' the bod}' is 
• the self) of the old heretics and established the 
theory that the body is different from the soul 
(Nyaya). Then came Kanada who made an ehdeavour 
to refute the theory of svabhavavada or Naturalism 
of the old heretics by propagating the theory that 
the diversity of creation cannot be due to Nature, 
which is unconscious. The diversity, he said, is 
produced from the atoms, which are unconscious, 
through the will of God in agreement with the 
doings of one’s previous births. After him, Kapila, 
who is regarded by some as representing the oldest 
trend of philosophy, formulated his arguments in 
favour of dualism, for which the held had already 
been prepared by his predecessors. Then came 
Patannjali with his system of Yoga and tried to 
establish the existence of God. When through the 
influence of these teachers, 'the mass mind was 
almost inclined towards spiritualism and belief in 
the transmigration and spiritual" nature of the soul, 
Jaim'mi appeared and made an attempt to establish 
by argument that the Vedas were infallible and 
authoritative; that harrna or action was more 
powerful than even God, if there ’ was an}': and 

*that for the sake of the purification of the mind 
the performance of rites was indispensable. When, 
under the influence of Jaimini, the minds of the 
people became prepared, . by the performance of 
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duties sanctioned by tlie Vedas, for conceiving the 
spiritualistic soul, and the influence of anti-Vedic 
doctrines and tendencies was, for the time being, 
almost worn off, Vyasa came to the field and 
preached his spiritualistic or idealistic philosophy. 

Materialism annihilated by Hinduism. 

Lokayata, being thus opposed by these powerful 
adversaries, wavered and leaned towards spiritualism. 
This stage maj f be called the second or the middle 
stage of its downfall, when it admits, gradually, 
the identification of the self with the sense-organs, 
the vital principle and the mind, shaking off its 
old doctrine of the identification of the self wit 
the body. The first view, in which the self is 
identified with the sense-organs, is based on the 
fact that consciousness and bodily movemen 
follow the initiative of the senses and < that tiie 
judgment expressed in “I am blind, whic s ow 
this identification, is universally accepte as v a 
Opposed further by the spiritualists, it mam 
that the vital principle is really the &0Ur ^, • 

intelligence, for on it too was 

existence and operation, When t . g 

attacked, its sponsors maintained t at c0 ^ g 

was a quality of the mind. The ot er ° 
only the means of indeterminate : sense q{ 

It was the mind that mtrodu _ power 

determinateness. Moreover, the mm mio-ht 

of volition controlled the enter 
persist and function even when tn . 
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absent. Therefore the mind was the" true self. All 
•these have been recorded by Sadananda in his 
Advaitabrahma- siddhi He speaks of four different 
materialistic schools, the chief point of contention 
among whom is the conception of the soul. One 
school .regards the soul as identical with the gross 
body, another with the senses, a third with the 
..vital principle, and the fourth with the organ of 
thought. Again, the Lokayatikas had so long 
maintained that perception was the only source of 
knowledge. Now being severety attacked by its 
opponent, who maintained the authority of 
inference, it showed for the first time its leaning 
towards admitting inference as a source of know- 
ledge. At first it said that for practical purposes 
probabilit}' was sufficient. At the sight of smoke 
rising from a spot we have a seuse-of the probability 
of fire and not of its certainty; this is enough 
for all practical purposes, and there is no need to 
assume the existence of a distinct kiud of evidence 

- f 

called inference. When further pressed, this school 
accepted inference as a means to right knowledge 
as it was useful in our daily life. But it rejected 
the mechanical form of inference proposed by the 
Buddhists aud others as being utterly impracticable 
for daily use. In other words, it divided inference 
into two classes — one class referring to the future 
and the other to the past. It accepted the second 
and rejected the first, the inference about what has 
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never been perceived, as for example, the future 
world, God and the soul. Puraudara •flourished in 
this period as an advocate of the Charvaka school. 
Sankara, the commentators Kamalasila and Abhaj'ad- 
eva i Jajmnta, the author of theNyayamanjari, and the 
unknown author of the Sarvamata-samgraha record 
his views. Being further pressed, this school 
accepted, at this stage, even ether as an element- 
a fact adverted to b}' Gunaratha. 

As the}' were supported by the Buddhists and 
the Jains in their attack on the Vedic sacrifices, 
the old heretical oppositionists again became very 
powerful. They got their general name of nastika 
in this period. Vedic rites proper were gradually 
more or less pushed to the background. New 
scriptures of the Vedic schools were in course of 
preparation, fully adapted to the needs, tastes and 
tendencies of the changing times but not entirely 
divorced from all connection with the Vedas. 
Voluminous works were written which satisfied 
the' - varying- temperaments of the people. But 
elements of different natures were expressly visible 
in these schools. By way of compromise with the 
old ' heretical school, whose influence still 
predominated in the country, they included and 
adapted the popular doctrines regarding indulgence 
of .the, senses, and .as successors of the spiritualistic 
schools, . they gave'them- an esoteric purpose and 
thus -modified i ’them to -'some exteut. Since that 
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time, the period of tlie great Hindu revival after 
the fall of Buddhism, India has been popularly 
Vedic i< Pauranika and Tantrika, in her out- 
look, though the Charvaka system must have been 
in existence even so late as the time of Haribhadra, 
Gunaratna, Santarakshita, Kamalasila, Sid'dhasena, 
Abhayadeva, Krishna Mjssra, Sriharsha, Jayanta, 
Hadananda, Madhavaebarya ,and others who have 
criticized its theories in their works. It was 
Sankaracbarj^a and his school who did not even 
consider the Charvaka school to, be a system of 
philosophy. The great • reaction against Charvakism 
was started by Madhavacba^a who pronounced 
the Charvaka system to be the lowest system of 
philosophy aud scored a most decisive victory over 
it. .Through lapse of time the original works of 
the Brthaspati school, the extreme materialistic 
system of India, either perished owing to natural 
causes or were destroyed by its powerful rivals. 
The Buddhistic and Jain Schools, being spiritualistic 
in essence, did not meet with total annihilation. 
As to the materialistic school, it may be that for 
a. considerable time its views became more and 
more feeble aud unpopular until it lost independent 
existence and was absorbed into other schools of 
spiritualistic philosophy. 

And all this has been said by 'Brihaspati * 

* The following extracts on the Charvaka doctrine have 
been taken from the ' Sarva Darsana Sangraha ’ by 
Madhavacharya; English translation by Mr. E. B,- Cowell, ■> 
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“ There' is no heaven, ho final liberation, nor 
any soul in’ another world. 

Nor do the actions of the four castes, orders, 
&c., produce an} 7 effect. 

The Aguiliotra, the three Vedas, the ascetic’s 
three staves and smearing ore’s self with ashes, 

Were made by Nature as the livelihood of 
those destitute of knowledge and manliness. 

If a beast slain in the Jyotishtoma rite will 
itself go to heaven, 

Why then does not the sacrificer forthwith 
offer his own father ? 

If the Sraddho produces gratification . to 
beings who are dead. 

Then here, too, in the case of travellers when 
they start, it is needless to give provisions for 
the journey. 

If, beings in‘ heaven are gratified by our 
offering the oraddha here. 

Then why not give the food down below to 
those who are standing on the housetop ? 

While life remains let a man live happily, let 
him feed on ghee even though he runs in debt; 

When once the body becomes ashes, how can 
it eyeu return again ? 
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If he who departs from the body, goes to 
another world, How is it that "he comes not back 
again, restless for love of his kindred ? 

Hence it is only as a means of livelihood that 
Brahmans have esteblished here 

All these ceremonies for the dead, there is 
no other fruit anywhere. 

The three authors of the Vedas were 
buffoons, knaves and demons. 

All the well-known formulae of the pandits, 
jarphari, turphari &c , (Rig Veda, X 166 ). 

And all the obscene rites for the queen 
commanded in the Aswamedha. 

' These were invented by buffoons, and so all 
the various kinds of presents to the priests. 

While the eating of flesh was similarly 
commanded by night-prowling demons. 

Hence in kindness to the mass of living 
beings must we fly for refuge to the doctrine' of 
Charvaka. Such is the pleasant consummation. 
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The Historic Buddha. 

Buddhism is now the religion of nearly one fourth of the 
world’s population. It flourished in Hindustan for over a thousand 
years. It has left a lasting influence on Hinduism and the 
customs and manners of the Hindus. Although, there are not 
many direct references to Buddhism in the current Ayurvedic 
texts, there is no doubt that Buddhism had a great influence on 
the development of Ayurveda. It is therefore necessary that the 
Ayurvedic student should be well acquainted with the philosophy 
of Buddhism, The following extracts on Buddhism are taken 
from the valuable book on 'The Essence of Buddhism’ by the 
late lamented Professor P. Lakshmi Narasu of Madras, 

Buddhism, or, a9 it is known among its followers, the 
Dharma, IS the religion preached by the Buddha. A Buddha is 
one who has attained Bodhi By Bodhi is meant an ideal state 
of intellectual and ethical perfection, which can be attained by 
man by purely human means. Of the many that have attained 
Bodhi, the one best known to history is Gautama bakyamuni. 

The Buddha nowhere claims to be anything more than 
a human being. No* doubt we find him a full and perfect 
man. All the same he is a man among men. He does not 
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proclaim himself a saviour who will take upon himself 
the sins of those that follow him. He professes no more than 
to teach men : the way by which they can liberate themselves 
as he has liberated himself. .He distinctly tells us that every 
one must bear the burden of his own sins, that every man 
must be the fabricator of his own salvation, that not even a 
God can do for man what self-help in the form of self 
emancipation can accomplish. 

The Buddha says to Aananda, one of his beloved disciples 
*' Hold fast to the Dharma as a lamp. Hold fast to the Dharma 
as a refuge. Look not for refuge to any one besides yourselves”. 

. .The personality that dominates Buddhism is not Sakvamuni 
but the Buddha. Yet the personality of the great Teacher is not 
without value. In so far as that personality is the practical em- 
bodiment of his teachings, it serves as a -model for the disciple 
to imitate and follow. The Buddha's mind in his absolutely 
great compassion for all beings. 

Gautama Sakyamum’s dignified bearing, high intellectual 
endowments, his penetrating glance, his oratorical power, 
the firmness of his convictions, his gentleness, kindness 
and liberality, and the attractiveness of his character all testify 
to his greatness. -In him were united the truest princely 
qualities with the intelligence of a sage and the pas.ionate 
devotion of a martyr. Though born of an aristocratic and ruling 
class, Gautama Buddha lived the life of an ordinary man; 
discarding the narrow distinction of caste, rank and wealth. 
He knew the world. He was son, husband, father, and 
devoted friend. He was not only a man, *but never, professed 
to be anything more than a man. He gave a trial to the creeds 
of his ancestors, but ultimately made for himself a nobler faith. 
His teaching was perfect but never pretended to be a 
supernatural revelation. He did not doubt the capacity of man 
to understand the truth, and never had .recourse to the arts 
of exorcism. He based all his reasoning of the fact of man’s 
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existence, and developed his practical philosophy by the 
observation and minute study of human nature. In an age 
innocent °f science he found For the problems of the Whence, 
the Whither and the Why solutions worthy of a scientific age. 
His aim was to rescue mankind from the fetters of passion and 
to convince them of an ideal higher than mere worldly good. 
He preached the gospel of renunciation attable a seunsciation which 
did not lead one to the dreamy quietism of pantheistic or nihilistic 
philosophy but to the purification of one's activity by intellectual 
and ethical enlightenment so as to bring one to the love of all 
beings by faith in an eternal Dharmakaya. (below). 

Among the world's religious teachers Gautama Sakyamuni alone 
has the glory of having rightly judged the intrinsic greatness of 
man s capacity to work out his salvation without extraneous 
aid. If ' the worth of a truly great man consists in his raising 
the worth of all mankind, who is better entitled to be called 
truly great than the Blessed Cne, nlo, instead of 

degrading man by placing another being over him. 

has exalted him to the highest pinnacle of 
wisdom and love ? His figure is the noblest, the 

most perfect that man can ever attain. It was genius unequallxd 
among the sons of men that inspired the Buddha's teaching. It 
was genius commanding in its dictatorial strength that held 
together his order. It was genjus. the first and last that India 
saw, that in its lofty aims and universality, foreshadowed, the 
possibility of uniting the people into one great nationality, if such 
had ever been possible". Indeed The the Jethagatha Light of the 
Worl dNo wonder that even those who first rejected his teaching had 
at last to include him jn their pantheon by making him an 
avatar of one of the very gods whom he had himself discarded. 

The Buddha has two distinct characters. In his first 
and earliest character he is the typical Yogi, the great teacher 
of the power to be gained by -self -suppression and by conquest 
of the passions. In his second he is the great friend of the 
common people, advocating universal brotherhood, universal 
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-equality and universal compassion for all forms of animal life. 
In both these forms the personal god Siva- and the incarnated 
.Vishnu are 'his counterparts, and have ultimately superseded 
him. Siva is the Buddha in his character of a yogi. Vishnu 
is the Buddha in his character of a beneficent and unselfish 
friend of the human race. Siva and Vishnu, slowly replaced 
Agni and Indra, the favourite deities of the Vedic pantheon. 

No teacher was so godless as Lord Buddha yet none so 
godlike. Though the master of all. he was the universal brother 
of each. Though exalted and adored he never arrogated to 
himself divinity. 

The goal of Buddhism, 

Is Buddhism a system oj philosophy and practical ethics, 
or a religion ? The answer to this question will depend upon 
the definition of the term religion. If by religion is meant 
something which inspires man with enthusiasm and fervour; 
which impels him to seek that which is regarded as the best; 
which places before him the highest idea of perfection and lifts 
him above the level of ordinary goodness and produces a 
yearning after a higher and better life; which springing up as 
an aspiration in (he human mind, blossoms into forgetfulness of 
self and service of fellow-beings then Buddhism is certainly a 
religion, as it has given enthusiasm for virtue and spiritual joy 
to nearly five hundred millions of the world's population and 
has served to carry men through material pains and evils and 
make them good, kind, generous, puie and loving. Buddhism 
rejects all dependence on the supernatural and requires man to 
depend upon himself for salva.ion from the miseries of life. 
The most sfriking feature of Buddhism is that it eschews all 
hypotheses regarding the unknown, and concerns itself wholly 
with the facts of life in the present work-a-day world. 

The starting point from Buddhism is not dogma or belief 
in the supernatural, but the fact of the existence of sorrow and 
suffering, not merely the sorrow and suffering of the poor and 
the wretched but also of those that live in- the- lap of luxury. 
Its goal is not heaven or a union with God or Brahman, - bnt 
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to find a refuge for man from the miseries of the world in the 
safe heaven of an intellectual and ethical life through self- 
conquest and self-culture. The Buddhist is hot concerned so' 
much • with the nature of the world as with its practical 
interpretation. In so far as he believes that a certain correlation 
of moral forces determines the propriety and effectiveness of a' 
certain type of living he is indeed religious. If he does not 
believe in an independent, objectively existent supernatural 
personality, he believes in Dharmakaya, a reality practically 
recognised in respect to its ultimate attitude to his ideals, and 
this belief serves as much to conserve value as the belief in 
an actual personal God. 

The Buddha said: *' It is in the nature of things that 
doubt should arise. Do not believe in traditions merely because 
they have been handed down for many generations and in many 
places; do not' believe in anything because it is rumoured and 
spoken °f by many; do not believe because the written statement 
of some old sage ia produced; do not believe in what you 
have fancied, thinking by a deva or a wonderful being. After 
observation and analysis' when it agrees with reason and is 
conducive to the good and benefit of one and all, then accept 
it and live up to it ". ( Kalama Sutta Anguttara Nikaya ). 
Accordingly Buddhism requires nothing to be accepted on trust 
without inquiry. It does not want one to believe in order to 
understand. To no question does it answer: "It is believable, 
because it is so absurd; it is true, because it is impossible.’ It 
has been sometimes said that the ‘will to believe plays a more 
important part in life than reason. If we once grant the will to 
believe, we must equally grant the will to disbelieve. Further, 
what is the will to believe but the will to hold something certain 
which one feels to be uncertain, the determination to beguile 
and hypnotise oneself in such a way to accept as true what is 
clearly perceived to be error? The will to believe is nothing 
else than the will to deceive,' first oneself and then, naturally, 
others, It is only a euphonious name for hypocrisy, which may be 
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good for a church or a Jesuit, but not for religion or the seeker 
after truth. It may afford delight to the imagination, but it 
cannot secure permanent happiness nor; enable man to fight 
against the forces .of. darkness. If religion is to be a knowledge 
and not a creed, a certainty and not a doubt, a real hope in 
death and not a wail of hysteria, a law of life and not a vague 
ecstacy, a solidly founded, convincing, .coherent, definite logical, 
system and not an irresponsible riot of? emotion, then reason, 
not superstition, nor mere tradition, nor the will to believe, 
nor pragmatic utility, must be its foundation. As the Jatakamala 
fthe story of Mahabodhi) says, he who questions the~v alidity of 
reason by means of reasoning with arguments, deserts his own 
portion. 

Of all religions Buddhism makes most demands on mental 
activity. The Buddha wants every man to doubt, inquire and 
be honestly convinced before following the way. ‘One must not 
accept my dharma \ says tbe Master, ‘from reverence, but first 
try it as gold is tried by fire'. 

In Buddhism there are no beliefs which are not the outcome 
of knowledge. It doesnot constrain the rational human mind to dwell 
upon insoluble problems. Is the world Jernai Is the world finite, 
or is it not? Such questions have no value for Buddhism. ‘The.-e 
enquiries’ says the Blessed One in Poiihapada Suiia, ' have 
nothing to do with things as they Bre, with the realities we 
know; they are not concerned with the law of life; they ao net 
make for right conduct; they do not conduce to the absence of 
lust, to freedom from passion, to right effort, to higher insight, 
ta inward peace.’ Nor does Buddhism contain anything esoteric 
or mystic. 

Reason and Faith, 

Though the Dharma does not ask you to believe blind/y, 
still it lays great stress upon the cultivation of faith ( Sraddha ), 
While reason enables man to arrange and systematise knowledge J 
so as to construct truth, faith gives him determination to be true 5 
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to his convictions and ideas. But reason without faith would 
turn a man into a machine without enthusiasm for his ideals. 
Reason seeks disinterestedly to realise right order where it is 
not, but faith gives character and strength of will to break 
through the five hindrances of mental sloth, lust, malice, spiritual 
pride and pyrrhonism. While reason rejoices in the truths it has 
already found, faith gives . confidence and helps it onward to 
further conquests, to aspire after the attainment of what has not 
yet been attained, to work strenuously for the realisation of 
what has not yet been realised. It is faith alone that can 
transform cold abstract rationalism into a religion of fervent 
hope and love. Not only is there nothing in Buddhism which is 
opposed to faith whose essence is of the nature of trust, but it 
was also in Buddhist circles that bltakti, a loving devotion or 
faith, first grew up from the loving devotion to the great 
Master who was a real personality. 

It is through faith in the Buddha that the Japanese 
Buddhist relies upon Amita Buddha with his whole heart for 
his salvation in the future and rejects all ritual and observances 
and keeps the laws laid down for his duty. Faith conceived as 
confidence or trust, is the mother of all activities towards the 
realization of an ideal. 

Tripitaka. 

The Buddhists all over the world possess bcoks, called 
the Tripitaka, which .are divided into Sutra, Vmaya and 
Abhidharma ; the first containing the conversations of the Buddha 
with some one of his audience, the second the discipline 
established by him for his ordained disciples, and the last the 
discussions by known authors on philosophical subjects. But 
ever since the earliest times the Buddhist brotherhood has been 
divided into many schools and sects. There have been four 
nikyas and eighteen sects. 

In each sect again there have been Saulrnntikas, 
Vainnyikas, and Aabhidharmikns. The Sautrantikas and the 
Aabhidharmikas of one and the same sect have never agreed 
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with each other, and the Sautrantikas, of one sect have been 
opposed by those of a rival sect. Even at the present day the 
Buddhists may be classified into three groups: the southern, 
who abide in Ceylon, Burma Siam and Anam: the Northern, 
Manchuria, Mangolia, and Siberia; and the eastern, who are 
found in Japan and Formosa, The Southern Buddhists 
follow the Hinayana or the Lesser Vehicle; the northerns are 
Lamaistic and highly ritualistic; and the easterns are 

followers of the Mahayana or the Greater Vehicle. Now the 
Tripitaka of the Hinayanikas is not the same as that of the 
Mahayanikas. In this maze what shall be our guide ? There 
is only one way out of the difficulty, and that is the one 
pointed out by the author of Sikshasamuochaga “ Yadkinchid 
subhashitam tad sarvam buddhabhashitam. Whatsoever is rightly 
spoken and free from error, that is the teaching of the Buddha.” 
This was the way of the Buddha, in which there was no room 
for the authority (ssbda) of any book, 

Suuramm Bonum. 

Apparently many are the ways shown by the Lord to 
the summum bonum, 16 but truly speaking there is only one way 
(ekayana) and that is the way of reason ( tatvayana ), From a 
practical point of view one may distinguish three means. 
These means are, in plain language, piety, philosophy, and 
striving for the welfare of one’s fellow beings. -These are 
respectively designated by the terms Sravakayana. Pratyeka 
buddhayana. and Bodbisatvayana, Higher than the simple 
piety a of the sravaka or upasaka, who. under the guidance of 
Buddha, becomes an arahat, is the self acquired enlightenment 
of the Pralyekabuddha; higher than this enlightenment for 
one’s own salvation is the unselfish devotton-of the bodhisattvn, 
who, out of infinite love ( maha karuna ), desires supreme 
happiness for others and, therefore, devotes himself to their 
spiritual elevation, desisting from entering into Nirvana. The 


The chief good. 
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highest unity which embraces all these three is that of the 
samyak sambuddha, who, like Gautama Sakyamuni, enters into 
Nirvana and becomes the universal teacher and saviour of the 
world. These different yanas prove the Universality of 
Buddhism, making it suitable for the highest as well as the 
lowest order of intelligence; the former being supplied with 
the religion of the intellect and the latter with the religion of 
the emotions. 

Some of the popular phases of Buddhism, such as 
reverence paid to the Master s relics and images and the 
frequent invocation of the name of Amitu, seem to conflict with 
its <i)ghly rationalistic character. But it must not be forgotten 
that the religion of the common people is never a true picture 
of the religion they profess. For every Buddhist the supreme 
principle of life is the love of Dharmakaya, the ultimate moral 
reality, towards which all human beings aspire. 

Idol Worship. 

In every form of Buddhism the road to the attainment 
of the summum bonum lies always through the contemplation 
of the Four Great Truths and the pursuit of the Noble Eight- 
fold Path. But, as Itsing, the Chinese pilgrim, remarks, “ the 
meaning of the truths is so profound that it is a matter beyond 
the comprehension of vulgar minds, while the ablution of the 
holy image is practicable to all. Though the Great Teacher 
has entered Nirvana, yet his image exists, and we should revere 
it wilh zeal as though in his very presence. These who 
constantly offer incense and flowers to it are enabled to purify 
their thoughts, and those who frequently bathe this image are 
enabled to overcame their sins that involve them in darkness. ’ 
Jn the same strain said the regent of Tibet to Col. Younghua 
band; When Buddhists look upon an image of the Buddha, 
.'they put aside thought of strife, and think only of peace, If the 
•life of the Blessed One gives to the simple and weak more 
than philosophy gives to the wise, why should they not revere 
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In these days of scientific temperament the Positivists 
have found it necesary to represent in their churches the ideal 
of -humanity by the figure of a mother with a child in her arms. 
So did the Buddhists of old in carrying enlightenment to 
barbaric peoples find it necessary to represent by images such 
qualities as charity and compassion, mercy and benevolence, 
love and wisdom. -If the Positivists kneel before the figure of 
humanity, in the 'same spirit do the Buddhists kneel before 
Manjusri Samantabhadra, Avalokitesvara, or Tara. (Manjusri is 
the personification of wisdom and is represented as riding on a 
lion which symbolises boldness, bravery, and a fresh, eager and 
advancing spirit. Samantabhadra is the personification of action 
and is represented as riding on an elephant which symbolises 
care, caution, gentleness and a weighty dignity. Avalokitesvara 
represents infinite mercy, infinite pity, salvation from misery and 
woe. One form of Avalokitesvara is a female figure bearing a 
child in her arms, known as Kwanyin in China. Tara is a 
personification of pragna. 

>' ‘ , 

, As the author of the Bo dhicltaryavaiara says “ HUasamsana 
matrena buddhapuja visishyaie. If is by the practice of good 
deeds we render to Buddha the most perfect adoration . In 
another verse the same author interprets the worship of the 
Tathagata as the getting rid of the sorrows of the world and 
giving happiness to all beings. In the same strain says the 
author of Jatakamala : "Worship consists in fulfilling the design 
.of .the person honoured, not in offerings of perfumes, gralands, 
and the like". Similarly says the author of Bhaktisataka: “O 
Buddha, the worship of thee consists in doing good to the world . 

No Praj’er. 

In Buddhism there is no such thing as prayer. In the 
place of prayer the Buddhist has pranidbana. But this is no 
begging. It is only a self-discipline which is capable of producing 
nothing more than subjective results. No more is expected from 
it than what Kant speaks of as the natural effects of prayer. 
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Miracles 


355 


vourselves” The Blessed One never insisted on the sinfulness 

' and' weakness of man. bu, ^'X’ce't 

confidence in their innate goodriess and 0 f a 

Buddhist looks for salvation, not through jhe redemption ot 
supernatural being, but by self-exertion and self-illuminatr . 

Miracles. 

The possibility of acquiring wonderful powers by wholly 

, ih P • -ot denied The Buddha is described in the 
nature! means s not der « ^ ^ attainmenl of perfect 

legend as acqu.nngth^ ^ ^ speaks 0 f lhe concurrence of 

iTur^'aLal Phenomena. such as earthquakes and 
wonderful n * o( ary ethical significance. 

S the°diaciples of the Buddha are not permitted unde, an, 
btill the aiscip , u 0 ast 0 f supernatural powers 

circumstances to work wonders » W ^ P.^ ^ ^ 

lh»r'pindo™ being challenged by heretic, to work a miracle, 
that . * orsfl hroucht down an alms-bowl which had 

{Jew up mto ie * . ^ Bud(Jha ieproved him for this, and 

been f««d J ' • wQrk miracies for display. On one 

forbade adlisrent8 entreated the Buddha to permit 

occasion som . as that would elevate them in 

hi, missionaries to work ^wond . h ^ ( 

*r*r $£ w ■"? f,r!i ., i! *■ 

SuU i t nower in which extraordinary power is manifested, 
Tin walking on water, exorcising devil, raising the dead and 
LI When the believer see, such thing, hi. i.nh may 
SO forth. ld convince the unbeliever. 

.■r-jTSS £. 'these things « *»• W “* ° 

I therefore see danger in such miracles, and 1 regard 
magic. I there repulsive. The second is the miracle 

them .» shameful and rep»U j;ii ^ IMlh .„ y j 1 , 8l | 0lllJ „ c -, oiling 

of prop ecy ' sue bs disappointment, for ihese loo in 

etc. Here also ^ ^ nQ better than extraordinary 

niirucle of inaction. When any of 
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of the Japanese Shintoists. Islam was perpetuated by persecution 
and blood shed. Christianity has cost two thousand years' of 
t war, persecution, millions of money and thousands of human 
lives. But Buddhism, even %vhere it was persecuted,' has never 
persecuted in return. Compare with these words the following 
admonition of the Blessed One in the Sadharmapundarika Sutra : 
"The strength of charity is my abode; the apparel ,of forbearance 
is my robe; and voidness ( self-lessness ) is my seal; let (the 
preacher) take his stand on this and preach. When clods, sticks, 
pikes or absusive words, or threats fall to the lot of 1 the 
preacher, let him be patient thinking of me”. The model placed 
before the Buddhist preacher is Purna, an emancipated slave, 
who, after becoming a rich merchant, renounced everything 'and 
became a bhikshu. When he was informed of the perils of_ his 
enterprise to preach the Dharma to a wild tribe, he replied: 
"When I am reproached, I shall think within myself that these 
are certainly good people, since they do not beat me. If they 
begin to beat me with fist, I shall think they are mild and 
good, because they do not beat me with clubs. If they proceed 
to this, I shall think that they are excellent, for they do not 
strike me dead. If they kill me, I shall die saying: 'How good 
they are in freeing me from this miserable body’. Of this 
universal forgiveness, the practical result is tolerance. 

, Missionary Spirit. 

The missionary impulse of Buddhism is a product Sui generis. 
The psychology of Buddhism leads to those universal relations 
between man and man, which are summed up in the idea of 
brotherhood. And it is this universal idea which produces 
the universal feeling termed the missionary motive. Of all the 
gifts the gift of the Dharma is the greatest, 'Go ye O bhikshus 
for the benefit of the many, for the welfare of mankind, out of 
compassion for the world. Preach the doctrine which is glorious 
in the beginning, glorious in the latter.’’ and glorious in the end 
in the sprit as in the middle, Proclaim to them a life of holiness, 
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as giants in execution, serve as monumental proofs of the 
„ wonderful inspiration which the religion of the Tethagata 
imparted to art. 

Not only for the Arts, such as architecture and sculpture, 
painting and engaving, is India iudelted to Buddhism, but 
also for science and culture in general. The best era of 
Indian Medicine was contemporary with the ascendancy of 
Buddhism. The ancient Brahmans might jhave derived the 
rudiments of anatomy from the dissection of animals in sacrifices. 
But the true schools of Indian medicine rose in the public 
hospitals established in every city by Asoka and other Buddhist 
kings in accordance with the injunction of the Buddha that 
whosoever would wait on him should wait on the sick. Chrraka. 
the author of the well-known Charakasamhita, was the court 
physician of the Buddhist Kanishka, Nagarjnua infused new 
life into the science of Aayur Veda. To his lofty intellect and 
extensive scholarship India owes the revised edition of Sushruta 
now in use. The letter part of Sushata's treatise, which bears 
the name of Uttaratantra, is entirely the work of Nagarjuna s 
independent research and thought. In the spirit of a true 
Buddhist scientist Nagarjuna popularised ihe science of Aayur 
Veda -by teaching it without leserve to all classes without 
distinction of caste. Even to this day the book on Aayur Veda 
read by beginners is the work of Vagbhata, a Buddhist. 
Nagarjuna also discovered the processes of distillation, 
sublimation etc., and thus gave a stimulus to the development 
of chemical science ( rasayana vidya ) in India, 

Faithful Buddhist kings sought always to give practical 
proofs .of their religious zeal, piety and wisdom by constructing 
large irrigation works and public roads, . Thus engineering 
received a new stimulus. Dinnaga and his disciple Dkarmakirti 
gave a new impulse to Indian logic by their books on Pramana. 
Vararuchi, Jayaditya. Vamana, Chandra wrote on grammar. 
Vyadi and Amarsimha produced lexicons. AH sciences and 
arts were studied in the chief cenrets of Buddhist civilization, 
such as the great Buddhist university of Nalanda. 
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ut his salvation the Buddhist must renounce all selfish 
'desires, and live to build up a character of which the outward 
signs are purity of heart, compassion for all, courage and 
wisdom born of calm insight which does not hinder one's 
house-mates in possessing their beliefs in peace. Of Buddhism 
alone can it be said that it has discarded all animism, all 
dogmatism, all sensuality, all asceticism, all ceremonialism, that 
it consists in charity and benevolence, self-denial and 
self-consecration. It alone teaches that there is hope for man 
only in man. and that *' that love is false ” 

" which clings to love 'for selfish sweets of love" 

1 ’ 3. Morality. 

The goal of Buddhism is the freedom from sorrow and 
suffering. This cannot be attained except by the destruction of 
all selfish cravings. The self as such manifests its activity in 
irishna or grasping desire. If the self is to be annihilated, 
trisfina must be suppressed. 

All acts of human beings become evil by ten transgres- 
sions, and by the avoidance of these their conduct becomes 
good. These ten transgressions are the three sins of the body, 
the four sins of speech and the three sins of mind. The three 
sins of the body are murder, theft and adultery. The four sins 
of speech are lying, slander, abuse and idle ta[k. The three sins 
of the mind are covetousness, hatred and error. ’ If a man 
having such faults’, says the Blessed One, ‘does not repent but 
allows his heart to remain at rest,’ sins will rush upon him like 
water to the sea. When vice has thus become more powerful it 
is still harder than before to abandon it. If a bad man, becoming 
sensible of his faults, abandons them and acts virtuously, his 
sins will day by day diminish and be destroyed, till he obtains 
full enlightenment*. Accordingly the Enligshtened One taught ten 
precepts for the guidance and salvation of his followers: 

The -Ten Precepts (Kusalas) are as follows. 

I. From the meanest worm up to man, you shall kill no 
animal whatsoever, but shall have regard for all life. 
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II. You shall neither rob nor steal, but help every one 
to be the master of the fruits of his labour. 

III. You shall not violate the wife of another nor even 
his concubine, but lead a life of chastity. 

Like fire, sex is a good servant but a bad master. Few 
are they who have escaped unscathed by its comflagration, The 
over-mastering power of the reproductive instinct has often 
proved too great even for religion, in some forms not to 
succumb to it. It, is therefore, only natural.that special injunctions 
should be laid down against the inproper exercise of the sexual 
function. 

The Dharma can have no ' objection to marriages with 
the high motive ot propagating the species. Some Buddhist 
schools have maientained that it is possible for a laic to become 
not only an anagamin , but also an arhat, Nagasena admits in 
answer to king Miliinda that laymen, living at home, enjoying 
the pleasures of sense, have realised in themselves the state of 
peace, the supreme good, which is known as Nirvana. Some 
Buddhist books, like the Mankhuda Avadana, ever make marriage 
compulsory for the bodhisatlva, the aspirant for bodhi, an idea 
which may have given birth to the married clergy of Japan. 

IV. You shall speak no word that is false, but shall 
spoak the truth with discretion, not so as to harm, but with 
a loving heart and wisely, 

V. You shall not take any thing that may intoxicate.* 

#■ I, The ten sins which should not be committed are gene- 
rally enumerated as follows; 1. 'Killing a living being(pranatipada); 
2. Stealing (adattadana^: 3. Committing adultery (kamamithya- 
chara; 4. Lying (mrishavada); 5. Slander-(paisunya); 6. Abusive 
language (parushya); 7. Frivolous talk (Sambhinnapralapa): 8, 
Avarice (abhidhya); 9- Evil intent /vyapada); 10 False view 
(mithyadrihli). But in the treatment adopted in this book drun- 
kenness (surapana) has been made the fifth evil, as its avoidance 
finds a place in the pancha cila, which are obligatory on all 
Buddhists, The evils represented by 6 and 7 in the above list 
have been incorporated and dealt with together. 
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The Buddhists were the first to enjoin total abstinence 
from strong drink in India. 

VI. You shall not swear nor use abusive language nor 
indulge in idle and vain talk, but speak decently and with 
dignity to the purpose, or keep silence. 

VII. You shall not invent evil reports, nor repeat them. 
You shall not carp, but look for the good side of your fellow- 
beings. so that you may with sincerity defend them against 
their enemies. 

'Not the failure of others, nor their sins of commission 
or omission, but his own misdeeds and negligences should the 
wise man take notice of." — Dhammapada. 

VIII. You shall not covet neighbour’s goods, but rejoice 
at the fortunes of other people. 

IX. You shall cast out all malice, anger, spite and ill- 
will, and shall not cherish hatred even against those who do 
you harm, bnt embrace all living beings with loving kindness 
and benevolence. 

'Let a man overcome anger by love; let him overcome 
evil by good; let him overcome the greedy by liberality, and 
the liar by truth. For hatred does not cease by hatred at 
any time; hatred ceases by love, this is ture nature* — ; 
Dhammapada.- 

The Blessed One again and again, impressed upon his 
followers the duty of practising maitri or universal love, Mailri 
must not be confounded with kama and prema. { priya . priti). The 
former stands for sexual love, which is regarded as a hindrance 
(samyojana) to spiritual progress. The latter represents the 
natnral affection and friendliness, such as exists between parents 
and children, or brothers and sisters. But. as this is not com- 
pletely free from the taint of selfishness, it is not considered 
the highest ideal. MaUri represents the perfection of loving kind- 
ness, as it ’‘does not cling to love for selfish tweets of love.' 
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From maiiri originate karuna (compassion) and mudita 
(goodwill), and therefore it is higher than both of these. All 
pious deeds, ail gifts, are nothing compared to a loving heart. 

X. You shall free your mind of ignorance and be 
anxious to learn the turth, lest you fall a prey to doubt which 
will make you indifferent or to errors which will lead you astray 
from the noble path that leads to blessedness and peace. 

Buddhism does not insist upon the acceptance of a reve- 
aled truth for the sake of eternal salvation. Intellectual convi- 
ction is the corner-stone of Buddhism. Hence there is in 
Buddhism nothing uncongenial to the modern spirit of scientific 
search, the patient and impartial search after hidden truth, not 
so much from a craving for knowledge as for promoting 
human welfare. 

Though there are^neither rewards nor punishment in a 
future world yet there is the law of cause and effect, whose 
sway in the domain of ethics is as powerful as in the domain 
of physics. The Buddhist ethical system is emphatically ‘a study 
of consequences of karma and vipaka, of seeing in every 
phenomenon a ‘reaping of some previous sowing." 
The tiger will necessarily be hunted down, 
and the criminal will necessarily be punished. 
Whosoever is punished for his misdeeds suffers 
his injury, not through the ill-will of others, but through his 
own evil doing. Even undetected criminal does not escape the 
effect of his deeds. If he is not one of those pitiable pathological 
cases, if his longings, impulses, and ideals sre those which in- 
spire the average man, he connot escape the misery flowing from 
his misdeeds. As the Milindaprasna says ‘Even could one have 

kept it secret from men could one have kept it secret 

from spirits could one have kept it secret from the gods, 

yet one could not have escaped oneself from the knowledge of 
one s sin. On doing evil a man becomes filled with remorse 
and the heart of him who feels remorse cannot get away from 
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the thought of the evil he has done and obtains, no peace: 
miserable, burning, abandoned of hope, he wastes away, and 
gaining no relief from depression he is, as it were, possessed 
with his woe'. Jean val Jean may become Father Madelaine, 
but he cannot escape the pangs of memory. Nor can it be 
doubted that the criminal, though he may get on well for some 
time, will in the long run be eliminated from off the face of 
the earth as surely as the tiger is being eliminated now. Such 
elimination is but a part of the eternal inevitable sequence 
that leads man in the end to wisdom and peace * 

Man desires to get rid of the sorrows and sufferings of 
this life: he desires to enjoy endless' bliss. How ' can he attain 
this ? First of all, as the Bodhicharyavalara- argues, punyam 
makes the body happy. If a man is compassionate and serviceable 
to others, they will not prove a source of trouble to him. No 
man can realise all his desires without the help of others. 
Hence if he desires the help of others he must have sympathy 
and compassion for them. As they also desire happiness, he 
must endeavour to get rid of their sufferings and sorrows. 
How can the suffering of one affect another ? In the same way 
as the suffering of one's foot affects one’s hand. Thou, ~Y the 
body consists of different parts, we treat it as one and protect 
it. Similarly there may be different beings in this world, still they 
should all be treated as one,- for all are endeavouring to avoid 
suffering and attain happiness. One’s body is the product of 
the combination of the sperm and the germ of others, but by 
custom one speaks of one’s body as one’s own. 
If what is the product of others can be regarded as one’s self, 
where is the difficulty of regarding the bodies of others as 
one’s own ? That one is always the same person is not true; 
yet one imagines himself to be the same person, Is it more 


* " Mama Vartmanu Vartante Manushyah Pardha 
Sarvasah ” In all manner of ways men follow my Path (i. e.) 
All Roads lead to God. Bhagavath Geeta. Chapter 4. V, 11. 
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difficult to imagine one*s oneness with others ? If' there is no 
atman all beings are equally void. Is not then the fundamental 
oneness of all beings obvious ( paratma samata ) ? Such is the 
manner in which the Buddhist argues 1 -* For the ordinary 
Buddhist the doctrine of Karma may serve as the all-important 
motive- force for the moral life. But for the wise man the 
main-stay of morality is the internal perception of. nairatmya, 
the realization of the selflessness ( sunyala ) of all beings and 
the consequent fundamental equality of all beings with one 
another. It is this realization which forms the well-spring of 
the cheerfulness ( mudita ), compassion ( karunr ). and benevol- 
ence (maitri), which are the bases of all good deeds. 

As the generations before him have contributed to his 
being, so can he also contribute to the well-being of future 
generations. If the individual desires perpetual life, he can 
secure it only by living in the whole and for the whole. 
Hence what is good for all mankind, what creates better .con- 
ditions for its existence and its perfection, is also good for the 
individual. What jeopardises the life of humanity or degrades 
it is also bad for him. A perfected humanity is his heaven, a 
decaying humanity is his hell. To preserve and enhance the 
worth of human life is virtue ; to degrade humanity and lead 
it to perdition is vice’. 

If a man desires to hasten his deliverance from sorrow 
and suffering, he must necessarily follow the laws of the good. 
This motive is indeed individualistic, but it alone can work 
with dynamic precision. A man will necessarily desist from 
injuring others, if he sees clearly that his interests are bound 
up with theirs. He will -even forego some of his own good 
for the sake of others, if the is sure that his sacrifice will 
redound to his own advantage, A man will not hate his 
enemy, if he knows that the love of his enemy will carry him 
forward to bodhi , No man loves others merely from his love 
for them. On the other hand he loves others because for some 


* Compare Loka and Purusha Samyuto-Charaka Sarera Chap. 3 
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reason they please him. In the Brlhadaranyaka Upanishad 
Yagnavalkya says rightly to his wife Maitreyi; ‘ Not out of 
love for the husband is a husband loved but the husband is 
loved but for love of self. A wife is loved, not out of love 
for the wife, but for love of self. Children are loved, not out 
of love for children, but for love of self. Wealth is loved, not 
out of love for wealth, but for love of self. The priestly order 
is loved, not out of love for that order, but for love of self. 
The order of the warrior is loved, not out of ^love for that 
order, but for love of self. The states are loved, not out of 
love for the states, but for love of self. The gods are loved, 
not out of love for the gods, but for love of self. Existence is 
loved not out of love for existence, but for love of self. Not 
out of love is any loved, but for love of self are all loved'. 

In Buddhism moralitly rightly rests on individualism, and 
altruism becomes applied individualism. No more solid basis can 
be found in this world for the love of one’s neighbour than the 
love of one’s self. 

The end and aim of man cannot be the acquisition of 
wealth or the satisfaction of natural inclinations. But, as the 
Dharma teaches, it is the attainment of that perfection which 
consists in 1. perfect beauty, 2. perfect wisdom, 3. perfect 
goodness, and 4. perfect freedom. Can this faith in the future 
perfection of mankind inspire man with enthusiasm? Yes: it has 
acted in the past as an impelling force leading mankind upward. 
Nay more history proves how men have sacrificed their blood, 
and their every thing for idealism. 

4. Caste System. 

The Buddha broke down the barriers of caste and 
preached the equality of all mankind. He proclaimed: “ My 
dharma is a dharma of mercy of all. Proclaim it freely to all 
men; it will cleanse the good and evil, the rich and poor alike; 
it ‘ is as vast as the spaces of heaven that exclude none. 
Whoever is compassionate will feel the longing to save not only 
himself but all others. He will say to himself; ‘When others are 
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following the Dharma, I shall rejoice at it, as if it were myself. 
When others are without it, l shall mourn the loss as my own. 
We shall do much, if we deliver many; but more if we cause 
them to deliver others, and so on without end.,’ So shall the 
healing word embrace the world, and all who are sunk in the 
ocean of misery be saved”. Working in this spirit the Dharma 
became a religion for all, and has spread over vast tracts in 
Asia, India, Burma, Ceylon, Tibet, China, and Japan, and is 
slowly leavening the thought and life of Europe and America. 
May we not hope for the day when its humanising influence 
will be so far-reaching and deep that the prejudices of class 
and colour which stiil persist in various quarters will be forced 
into the limbo of forgotten things ? 

5, Status of Woman in Buddhism. 

Speaking of the influence of Buddhism on the Burmese, - 
Talboys Wheeler says: "Their wives and daughters are not shut 
up as prisoners in the inner apartments, but are free as air to 
take their pleasure on all occasions of merry-making and festivals. 

Courting time is an institution of the country. On any 
evening that a damsel is desirous of receiving company she 
places her lamp in her window, and puts fresh flowers in her 
hair, and takes her seat upon a mat. Meantime the young men 
of the village array themselves in their best, and pay a round 
of visits to the houses where they see that a lamp is burning. 

In this manner attachments are formed: and instead of arbitrary 
unions between boys and girls, there are marriages of affection 
between young women and young, men, in which neither parents 
nor priests have voice or concern.” 

6. The Four Great Truths. 

The main teachings of the Dharma have been summarised 
by the Blessed One in four propositions, which are generally 
known as the Four Great Truths or affirmations * ( Choivuri 

* In the statement of these Four Great Truths the 
language of Indian Medical Science has been employed. 
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arynsatyarii ).iThey contain in a nulsheil the, philosophy and the 
morality of Buddhism. They are as: follows: 

I. 1 The first great truth is that misery, that is to say! 
pain and suffering {ditkUiam), is associated with all stages and 
conditions of conscious life. Birth is suffering; age is suffering; 
illness is suffering: death is suffering. Painful it is not to obtain 1 
what we desire. Painful again it is to he joined with that which 
we do not like. More painful still is the separation from that 
which we love. 

II. The second ‘great truth is that the 'cause of misery 
[duhkhd samudayo) is Trishna, the grasping desire to live for 
selfish enjoyment. Sensations ( vedana ), begotten by the surrounding 
world, create the illusion of a separate self. ' This illusory self 
manifests its activity in a cleaving to things for selfish enjoyment 
which entangles man in pain and suffering. Pleasure is the 
deceitful siren which lures man to pain, 

(i III. The third great truth is that ( emancipation from 
misery ( duhklia nirodho } is possible by abandoning selfish 
cravings ( upadanas ), When all selfish crnvings are destroyed 
there is necessarily an end of suffering. All selfish craving 
arises from want, and, so long as it is not satisfied, it leads to 
pain. Even when it is satisfied, this satisfaction is not Instng 
for this very satisfaction gives rise to new needs and there- 
fore to jnew sorrows. The entire essence of man seems to be 
an unquenchable thirst for a thousand wants. How else could 
he get rid of sorrow but by abandoning this thirst,? 

IV, The fourth great truth is that the Noble Eightfold 
Path (arya ajdariga marram) is the means by which man can 
get rid of all selfish crav'ngs and attain perfect freedom from 
suffering. He who has fathomed the Dharma will necessarily 
walk in the right path, and to him salvation is assured. 

These four great- truths form what may be called the 
articles of the Buddhist creed, 

' Buddha taught that misery and suffering were not the 
result -of the wrath of gods, but that they were the consequence 
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of-'ma'nV ignbi'aillie'i of * J his - mVn! nature-"' find>his.f£urrbunding3i'v,-> 
Just before his death the Buddha- said :«!''* Everything! that-Jivesu. 
whateveVdt !be', is;. subject., to theMaw of destruction';' the law 
of things •'■coriibin'ed’ as:to ‘separate," 1 * .-j, . :f ; 

‘ Evolution takes .place .through all f forms from the mineral r> 
through plants; and alb. -kinds,, of, animal forms until ti perfection;j; 
is,, reached, in , the [Buddha. ‘‘.All .trees and, grass,, these .shall 
also:f>ecome Lord Buddha’*: says a Japanese proverb. All beings 
are what they are by their previous and present pharma. The 
germ ,of enlightenment;, ; (inir,vanndhatn ), first, .manifests itself as 
sentient ..reflex ,;activity, ; but .gradually, develops, -thropgh athe^. 
path ]of t conscious concurrence into'sejf-conscious ratjpnal, reaction. 

l! .Reason rind love claim the right to. control t the appetites , 
and ..passions. Gradually the notion, of dufy takes ^ root )n ,the ( 
heart of man, arid it becomes a check, to the ,, free play, of |{ his 
passions. As he makes constant efforts to arrest his passions,, his , 
moral jsense, the,keen proception for improvement, becomes ^ more 
and more active, , He finds it necessary to, wipe- off tKe.^effects of 
his bad tendencies,, and.he resolves to supress them in future. He 
thus gets a; glimpse of the Noble Path that leads to perfection. , 

, ,He suppresses more and more his ,egoistic inclinations' 
and works for the good of all beings. When he has obtained' 

• t l ° i * i ° 1 V i. , »|j« r t 

a complete, self-possession t and mastery of mind * and ( has 
trained himself to feel his oneness with ..all that lives, with the 
generations past i and the generations to come, not, only ‘with 
his fellow-bemgs. but with the whole world, with every .creature 
that walks to earth, his progress is completed, and .he' has 
reached the blissfnl, heaven where thebe is ' no more struggle^ 
no more pain, but _ unutterable peece. ' By breaking ' the chains 
which bind him to the world , of individuality, and growing to'b/e’ 
coextensive with all life, he'secure^ for himself a’ life i; ever 
lasting, where there is no more the taste of death, ’ *i' *n < I .. 

• 7. Asceticism: - . ; ,'T 

Gautama Siddhartha too fell' into the . trap of' asceticism,,, 
but fortunately for the world he escaped, jfrpm it. As was the 

* Mena evn Manushyanani KaVimam 'Bandha Mrikshby'oh 



/fashion of his day ] Siddjiarlhg. t al s o left hi®; home ; and family 
tpnd , retired > to the forest to jSeek after truth. He , placed 
himself under the; guidance of the wisest , hermits of his day, 
, He tl studied at! their,, teachings and • endeavoured to ( follow their 
example. ( He, j tried to purify, himself by ‘'^ceremonies and 
sacrifices, bv starvation and austerities, , by nakedness and self - 
•torture. He has himself -described how for ‘six years'in the 

i 1 r; ; 1 * t t , t j ’ 

, judgle, of Uruvilva he partiently tortured himself and suppressed 
all the wants of nature, He led the most rigorous ascetic life. 
,He ate each day a single grain of rice. His body becariie 
, emaciated and shrunken, so much that his arms and legs 

' i • ji . . . 'i i, ■ 

.ilooked like .withered . reeds, ,his buttocks resembled the hump 
of a, camel.. and his, ribs, projected,, like the rafters of a, house. 
T;he fame of -his austerities, spread in the neighbourhood, and 

1 i» j i ,* l , y } J , J I ! t, >1 j i . , 1 , ,| i 

crowds came to see him. He pushed his . fast even, to such 

if - i J / 11 Jf » f'» j * 

an’, .extreme,' that at last, he fell into a syyoon it from sheer 
. .fetarvation and exhaustion, , And] when he came to himself, he 
found that no levelation had come to f him,in his senselessness . 1 hie 
once more began to eat and drink so that the recovered his strength. 

, He pondered over the fruits of his self -mortification and'found out 
that, this was not the’ path lb the wisdom he sought.' Just as' he 

realised i in his palace that ’the way to salvation does not lie in 
x 'f * ff * frtf f } - ‘ r fil • » . i ' • , , > 

tlie indulgence of worldly, pleasures, so did he in the forest realise 

that fasts and penances do not advance people in their search 
for deliverance froln misery! that ’mens 'Sana in cor pore sano must 
,r be tlie true'ainij' ’Without' bodily '' vigour the conditioh i of an 
' Arlmt' is difficult to -attain. ' 1 > ’ • 1 

1 ' 1 '• ' ' t ’ 1 " 

. > . • , , The Middle Path. ; 

Let me' (each you, 0 bhikshus, the Middle Path, \\hich 
■ keeps aloof from both extremes, By suffering, the emaciated 
devotee produces Confuoion and sickly thoughts in his mind. 

: Mortification is not conducive even to worldly knoukdge; ho\y 
much less to; a triumph over the senses;" 
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"Mortifications are painful, vain and profitless. And how 
can any one be free from self by leading a wretched life, if he 
does not succeed in quenching the fires of lust ? ” 

" On the other hand, sensuality of every hind is 
enervating, The sensual man is a slave of his passions, and 
pleasure seeking is vulgar and degrading. 

" But to satisfy the necessities of life is not evil. To 
shelter the body from the weather, to cover it decently and 
comfortably, to protect it against the numerous external causes 
of pain, to save it 'as far as possible from fatigue, to eliminate 
sensations that are disagreeable, in short, to keep the body in 
good health, is a duty, for otherwise we shall not be able ! to 
trim the lamp of wisdom and keep our minds strong and clear,” 

" This is the Middle Path, 0 Bhikshus, that keeps albof 
from both extremes. ” 

No wonder that among their rivals the Buddhists had' the 
reputation of being " preachers of ease” ( safa-vadin ) who 
favoured the "way of comfort ” ( piishti-marga ). 

Starting as it does from the first great truth that sorrow 
and suffering are concomitants of every conceivable form of 
egoism, the Dharma does not consign man to the sensualist’s 
( chan-aka ) ‘ let us cal and drink for to-morrow we die ’. The 
Dharma spurns not only asceticism, but also all luxury. 

It is not that the vow of poverty or any other ,vow is 
absolutely necessary for attaining the Supreme Good. Laymen, 
living at home and enjoying the pleasures of sense, can realise 
tn themselves the Peace of Nirvana, 

Even in married life it may not be impossible to accom* 
pltsh a good deal m the direction of the perfect life. Still 
evolution would seem to indicate a necessary connection between 
celibacy and the higher life. Evolution points to a natural 
antagonism between individual perfection and race multiplication, 
While in the lower stages of animal life, the race is everything 
snd the individual nothing in the higher types the reproductive 
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function 0 becomes subordinated, and the individual rises • in 
•importance, In the bacillus or thfe fish ’ we> see a prodigal 
fecundity, but the major portion of mankind 'has arrived at’ the 
stage of 'one at a birth’. The highesPslage would, therefore,' be 
that in which the individual is all' to himself, concerned !no 
longer with the propagation of the race but only with the. full 
and free expansion of himself. Hence the perfect individuality 
and the highest altruism demanded of the seeker after bodhi 
' would seem to be impossible except at the cost of fitness for 

the multiplication of the species.- i 

■> * . 

The Blessed One said ' He is a righteous man who is 
always anxious and desirous to learn, who walks uprightly who 
ponders on and considers the character of precious wisdom. He 
is a learned man who depends not on any fine distinction of 
words, who is free from fear and apprehension, who stands by 
what is right. The reverend man is not be who has become a 
sexagenarian with form bent, with hair white, for with all that 
he may be a fool; but he who ponders and inquires into the 
Dharma; who regulates and restrains his conduct, who is full of 
virtue and love, who is able to penefrate> into hidden secrets 
and is ' pure, The graceful and perfect man is -not he 
who possesses beauty of form like the flowers that charm 
us; not ‘ he who covets and longs for the .empty vanities 
‘of personal adornment; not he whose words and conduct ore 
' opposed to 1 ' one another; but he who is able i to give up every 
'vicious course, who has got rid of evil from the very root, who 
'* is enlightened Without a remnant of hatred. The sramana is not 
he who is shaven perforce, who speaks uniruth, and covcla 
possession, or who is a slave of desire like the rest of men; 
'but he who is able to put an end to every wicked -desire, to 
silence every personal preference t° quiet his mind and put an end 
to selfish thought. The bhikshu is not he who at slated times 
begs his food, not he who, Walking unrighteously desires to be 
taken ns a disciple with a view to pass for a man of character! 
bui he who has given up every source of sin, who by wisdom 
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< is able [To crush every evil inclination, and who lives continently 
i. and ipurelyrThe truly] enlightened man is not he, who. is simply 

)imnte ! whilst the busy; work of his >, mind,'- is impur,e merely 

• -'accomenodating to outward r.ules / but he' whose heart is ; free from 

< hankering, whose inward life is pure and, spiritual and perfectly 
i unrabve’d ”by this*, or that. The man » of qBodhijjis'/iot .he.who 
"merely .‘saves the life of all .beings, .but he who, is filled], with 

i' universal love and '.benevolence, who has no.'m&licfji in , his 

- he3rt. And the man who, observes the- Dharma is not 'he who 
talks much, but he who keeps himself ;in .subjection to .the 
Dharma, although he be an untaught man always guarding the 
way. with increasing watchfulness. > \ 

t I . PS 1 11 !!> ' • 5 ‘ V 1. ’) I t A (I . 

'Restrained ( of haridl kestrhined' 1 of foot; restrained .in 
lj si!eechy the bdsi of the self-controlled, I'efledtive, calm, content, 

’ alo'rie f f -it' is he -that "is” a 1 true 'bhikshu 5*'° slays « the 'Dharnlapada, 

, (1 t .1 / nil HI l 1 -l \ i f! s' •(! . [ Jr . j , 

- '• i* !' '8. Democracy in Samglia. <. , 

. - . t , i 1 . i ; 

1 The ideal' underlying the iSamgha 1 is self-government, 

-'the government' of lalLi for 'by all. .At'/thq various Samitis 
(councils) disputes' were, settled. 1 by ballot and not by authority 

• While’ in Hindu . monasteries! the dying abbot nominates,, his 

- successor! in Burma, the head of ithe Samgha, the Talhanabaiqg, 
’is elected by all.ilhe members , of , the i Samgha. t The Buddha 

'■called together ihO'bhikshus and spoke to them on the conditions 
of thfc ‘ welfare 'of a Community, So long, O bhikshus, as 
tha brethren hold full and frequent assemblies,! meeting in 
concord, rising in conbordi and attending in concord to the 
affairs of the Samgha ! sd long as 1 they; O brethren do not 
abrogate that which experience has proved to be good, and 
introduce nothing except such things i ns have been carefully 
tested : so long' as their elders practise justice j so long as the 
brethren esteem! revere, and Buppoit their elders, and hearken 
unto their vtbftta ; So long as the brethren arc not under the 
influence of Graving, but delight -in the blessings 'of religion, 
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soblhatvgood 1 ’ add hblji- wen shallHcdme>. tor them loand 'dwells 
amflng' them in quiet' ; 'so jobg-as :the brethren' shall) no'tibe.li 
nddicted ,|1 to ‘sloth’ 1 and"idlendss; 'so long" as ''the/ brethren /shall m 
exercise ’• ‘ thfemselvtes in the '’hfev'enfold ‘'Aiigher wisdoni>’<!of fi 
(1) 'nlfehlfaf ’'activit^, '(2)’ ‘search 1 ' SltCi* 'truth'. (3) • joyi ’'(4)' modesty/ ^ 
(5)' sejf-control, ’ (6) earnest ! dontennfplation, and (7) equanimity^ 1 
of mind; 1 so long 'the Sahtgha' may l be etpected^riot • to ■ decline 1 
but to prosper/ ‘Therefore,’ ‘O ‘ Jbhfkshus ,' 1 bd full dof faith, modest 
in ,, heart, , ‘afraid dfi sib; lanxious.fo de'arn r ptrpng in,/Shergy. 
active lini mind. and) full ;of«wisdom.iVi./' . i a M i) - ,/i ? j, ( >t 

11 >“ , 1 1 1 i 1 !.; i. f> ,)>, 1 *!» •. ,'ij.i /. ' o,vj ,1 1 1 i j iii'i 

> '! .1 i: id Voting. a, m. . ,.\j, .. •, , , 


‘i .i i; hi 
.•r ii 


[' , ,When the selected* monks failed to'settlb' a dispute,," ^tije 1 ' 1 ' 

matter ‘was referred bach' to tfie' Sangfia, ‘which "then proceeded ' 1 , 

’dir .'u bad 'L’ • 'L 1 


was, accepted as the, just.’ 1 As "great' ‘responsibility rested bn the 
salakagaliapaka, many rules had u fo*be' framed .to , guaid the 1 

• iiw/h ’ a ; . 1,1 ,/ fcl /s' -.1 , c ) 1 i>! f. ,, , ! 

misuse of power by him. ouch occasions were rare in the, 

„ J f.'.i ■■ r .1. t; . I«. i 1 1 

sang/ia- henpe, Jhe , question of .majority, or, voting- is not a .subject ^ 

that has teen, discussed at length in tlie Vihaya Pitaka, , , 

' 1 • ■> > ■ - ... ,ii,i i ..i> i i * i l in, in i i, 'i, 

. , Thus we, see, that the constitution ( df the 1 sanglia was 

clearly democratic in' principle but differed in ‘many vital points 
frdm 'a 'democratic 1 institution of the 'present dayi^ 1 ® * 

'-i ' i 1 ' ',i!« ' i<! ’ ,i,ji 'alb mi t! ' _ -I h't , ,sM '.,1 

! -i,i,Though,]there,,are Jhej system, -of ,f!lection ( pf ,thp President,,;, 
the movingi ,of 'a- resolution, ,| use qf I ballot_ y,ot}ng by SalakaS, t t 
strict adherence to the jrules of a -meeting and so^., forth, the 
constitution i of a Buddhist sanglia differed in’ many respects-, 

. i .■ ' J .iiiiii. . .■ i t'l ,.ti -I .. -i i! 1 • •>' •' <■ 

trom that of a po itical, institution. , • ,| ( ■ , , 

This discipline in working was strictly enforced and this 
was the secret of the great power,- iwhiehlthc s(uigha developed 
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an'd. By which . itfbspread r itself all over Aik lit. was, in, ahd , 
through-/ an - organization like this ; that scholars like Nagarjuna., 
and- Asanga, , ; Vasubhandu-iiand Aaryadeva, missionaries like 
Bodhidharnia- and; Atisa. 1 idisputanfs like . Dharmakirti and , 
Dinnaga., writers like- Vimuktasena and Kamalasila, expositors,, 
like, Subhufi and fCachchayana, translators like Kumarajiva- and; , 
Jainamitra radiated .rays of light that dazed the whole ( world, 

j. . .'9. ..The Noble Eightfold Path. - , ; 

< ‘Two extremes,- there are,' said the Blessed One in His' 
first sermon at Benares, ‘which he who strives after holinesb 
must avoid. Which two ? — A life addicted to pleasure, for it is 
enervating, vulgar, mean and worthless and a life given to self- 
mortification, for it, is painful, vain and , profitless. . By avoiding 
both, these extremes has the Tathagata arrived at the Middle 
Path (Madhyama praiipada), which leads to insight, to wisdom, 
to knowledge, to peace, to Nirvana. But which ,is this Middle 
Path? — It is the Noble Eightfold Path,' 

(1) The torch of right belief ( samyag drishti) must light 
his way. (2) Right aspiration {samyag sarttfialpa) must- be his 
guide. (3) Right speech ( samyag vak) must form his dwelling 
place on the road. (4) Right action (Samyag karma) must be 
his erect gait. (5) , Right living ( samyag afiva) must form his 
refreshments on the road. (6) Right effort ( samyag vyayama) 
must be his steps, (7) Eight thought (samyag smrili ) his breath, 
and (8) Right tranquillity (samyag samadhi, his sleeping couch. *, 

I, It is the possession of the right belief that differen- 
tiates the educated from the uneducated, the thoughtful from the 
unreflecting. It fs'one of the glories of Buddhism that it appeals 
to- reason and science, and not to blind faith and authority. • 

II. What then. O friend, is right aspiration ? says the 
Satxhavibhanga. It is the longing for renunciation; the hope to 
live in love with all; the aspiration after true humanity', ’ 


* Asvogosha’s Buddha-charita, 
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III. T° abstain from falsehood, to abstain from back- 
biting, to abstain from harsh language, and to abstain from 
frivolous talk is called right speech'. , , 

. IV. The aim of right action is not one’s own happiness 

which may result from it. Right action consists in the avoidance 

of all that is subversive of the higher life and in the ■ doing of 

all, that is good and noble. Progress in the higher life cannot be 

effected by means of rituals, sacrifices, prayers and incantations, 
and these are therefore forbidden. ‘ 

V. The logical outcome of right action is right" living. 
Every one must take upon himself some duties that w.II exercise 
his abilities and make him useful to his fellow men. But the 
occupation followed should bring no hurt or danger to any 
living being. 

VI. Righf effort consists in practising what are called 
the samyakprahanas (Sammappadana in Pali), that is to say, in 
heroically mastering the passions so as to prevent bad qual.ties 
from arising; in suppressing sinful thoughts so as to put away 
bad qualities that have arisen; in producing goodness not 
previously existing and in increasing the goodness which already 
exists by fixed attention and application. The chief aim of right 
effort is to cultivate a highly developed will as such, namely, 
the capacity of control. Thus the Blessed One recommends the 
novice who is obsessed by some hunting idea of an undesirable 
character to try five methods in succession for expelling it. 
'1. Attend to some good idea; 2. face the danger of the 
consequences of letting the bad idea develop into action; 
3. become inattentive to the bad idea; 4. analyse its antecedents, 
and so"' paralyse the sequent impulse: 5 coerce the mind with 
the aid of bodily tension.’ 

’ VII. Man must' always practise right thought. He must 
know what ought to be avoided and what ought to be done, 
The exercise of right thought can be possible only when one 
possesses intellectual insight and wisdom (pragna). By insight is 
meant the power to grasp the central realities of all that are 
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most valuable to man. By .knowledge is meant an adequate 
understanding of the law of cause' and effect; of the real nature 
of body {kaya) and 'mind ( chilla }; of plenrure and pain ( vedana)-, 
and of the true relations ( yaihnbluilam ) of all things (dharma) 
in' the universe. ( Kaya, chilla, vedana, and dharma are, 

called the smrify upaslhanas ). Wisdom will lead’ the 
bhodhlsallva to perceive that all things come into existence 
by a combination of various circumstances ( heluprafyaya ) that 
all -things are subject to change ( atiilya)\ that there is neither a 
personal ego, soul ( alman ), nor an unconditioned unknowable 
substrate in things ( ding an sick brahman or paramaiman ); and 
that through their ignorance of the true nature of thing s ( avidya ) 
all beings are experiencing mental and physical sufferings in 
numberless ways. This knowledge will awaken in the bodhisnttva 
the deepest compassion for all suffering beings and impel him 
to work with dauntless energy for their salvation. 

It is a glory of Buddhism that it makes intellectual enlight- 
enment an essential condition of salvation, In Buddhism morality 
and intellectual enlightenment are inseparable from one another. 
In this respect Buddhism differs from all other religions. AH 
monotheistic religions start with certain assumptions, and when 
these assumptions are contradicted by the growth of knowledge, 
they bewail that ‘he that increaseth knowledge increaselh sorrow. 
But Buddhism starts with no assumptions. It stands on the firm 
rock of facts, and can therefore never shun the dry light of 
knowledge. Some have attempted to place the advaila form of 
Vedanta on the same level with the Dharma, as in the advaila 
religion the chief means of salvation is what is called gnanam. 
But the gnanam of the Vedantin is entirely different from what 
the Buddhist understands by pra^na. Pragna means ratiocination 
based on the observation and experience, and as such has nothing 
to do with intuition or what is called superconsciousness. 

VIII Side by side with pragnd, the aspirant for bodhi must 
also practise dhyana to attain tranquility, a state of mind full of 
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reslfulness and moral insight. Right peace ( samadhi, Samata ) 
alone will bring to a standstill and mental states which produce 
frivolous sophistries. Dhyana, as understood in Buddhism, is the 
contemplation of the facts of life from the highest point of view, 
’ and as such plays an important part. The Dharma discards 
prayer as a means of attaining salvation. 'Dhyana comprises four 
stages; a stage of gladness and j°y born of seclusion accompanied 
by investigation and reflection, a state of elation and internal 
calm without reasoning, consequent on investigation & reflection; 
the total absence of all passion and prejudice; and lastly, a state 
iof self-possession and complete tranquility. Dhyana is a ditciplirle 
.of the mindi'which' leads finally to 'a state in which ihe-mmd is 
flooded by an illumination which reveals the -universe in a J f/ew 
) aspect .absolutely- free- from all traces of interest,, affection or 
'passion. > ,• .1 ' - . J , 

‘ Dhyana , as practised by Buddhist, is not losing consciousness. 
It is, on, the other hand, the subjective way of developing the 
habitual mode of onejs consciousness, known as character, i The 
practice of dana and sila, that is, the doing of good actions, 
consists in certain external acts of daily life, whereby the lower 
reflexes are gradually eliminated and the higher ones developed 
whereas dhyana , though it implies the practice of dana and sila 
involves the direct action of thought and'volition on the character. 
It is thus a self-possessed purposive eradication of egotism with 
a r view ito. investigate all things dispassionately. It is a strenuous 
endeavour to bring llie mind into perfect harmony with all that 
exists, to see the place , of every thing in nature and adjust 
one’s actions righteously towards them, Dhyana has nothing in 
Common with ecstasy or trance, which is found so largely asso- 
ciatcd with religious mysticism and is claimed to afford super- 
natural powers and insight into the divine. 'No member of our 
Comthuriity ', says the Blessed One,' ’ may ever arrogate ,to him- 
self extraordinary gifts or supernatural ’perfection, through vain- 
glory 'give himself out to .be a holy man; such, for instance, as 
to withdraw into solitary places on pretence of enjoying ecstasies 
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and afterwards presume to teach others the way to uncommon 
spiritual attainments. Sooner may the lofty palm'tree that has 
been cut down become green again, than an elect guilty of such 
pride -be restored to his holy station. Take care for yourself 
that you do not give way to such an excess Dreams and 
ecstasies, visions, and trances, which are the very proof of 
holiness in other religions, are vain and foolish imaginings to 
the Buddhist. 

. The Buddhist dhyana sometimes called atuillarayoga, 
should not be confounded with the Brahminical yoga . The 
former also has its physical and hygienic side. He who would 
B eek perfection must carefully observe all hygienic conditions. 
The rules of diet, the habit of deep breathing, r and fresh' air 
at all times, the wearing of proper clothing that does not 
impede the free passage of air over the body, the habit, of 
frequent bathing, regular rest, and a sufficient amount of exercise 
all are essential. Though dhyana may have its physical and 
hygienic side, it is predominantly intellectual and ethical, its 
chief purpose,being to understand the true nature of consciousness 
and therefore of man. The yogin par excellence in Buddhism 
is the generous bcdhisattva who practises the six paramitas. 
While the Brahman jogi -endeavours to become absorbed in 
the universal Brahman, ‘ the bodhisaltva attempts to realise by 
contemplation the self-devoid character of all things (sarvadharma 
»nup?.lambhn nunynta), Sunyala kurunayor abhinnam bodhichiltam, 
The mentality corresponding to bodhi is inseparable from 
univessnl compassion and the negation of a self. In hi* 
Mahi yalia SroddUotpada butra Asvaghosha specially warns the 
aspirant for bodhi against confounding the samadhi of ( the 
Buddhists with that of the tirthakas, the heretics. 

The practice of dhyana, uncoupled with pragna, cannot 
1m productive of any good, but when. .the two go hand in, 
hand, the mind is freed not only from , disquietude by the 
removal of all inconsistencies, but also from atmamoha, the 
Inst of self, vykich i? the mother of all cgpism. 
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i;„ .i I \, In the way of those who traverse the Noble Path 
<e the impediments (samyojana; which • must be overcome 
The foremost among these is the delusion"' of * n ' 
individualised sell -/satliiyadrishli ). iTKis dvlul' 
orms. Sometune, Ihe self is , den, died with the body someZes 
.1 » regarded as a thing that flies ,„,y Irom ,L Zdy It 
. death ; , some ■ times , it manifests ifsplf, ,‘n ! , 

metaphysical ‘[clinging to individuality. All the^lln^to 
-2 f T' d T h r S6lf a , P-manenttiLmutle bebg and do" 
of'rSr hal ) he IS only J . a ; unil V originating from an aggregation 
of shandhas whose cond.tion has been determined by causes 

working in -the past, and whose future “will hk determined bv 
cause, at work ,n“ the ‘present, any progress in the' direction 
of. emancipation and ehl.ghtemrfent is possible.' ’ But when'on’de 
-a man has realised that •> there* 'is no permahdrit ^ >ftmS 
-which- can gam an eternal paradiste beyond' the 'Lv<? 
temptation' 1®'"°* far to run to' the sensualist's extreme ‘o'f %t 

at l d . ? nnk - L 1 or iomorr °w we die'. '-Hence it is nec'essiS 
to haVe faith m the po 3S1 bilily of attaining perfection. '/ 

I t 

2. Pyrrhonism ('viichikichchaj is therefore the 'npvf k, i' 
ind U P h a ‘ h "hr ne ° P h l,V "' W J"' Shibh » l “' i » »f Wafoit 

»nd Unknowable, Pyrrhonism denies ,|1 po.nfb,|;i y 0 , , olvi “ ! 
the problem of existence, and thus becomes a mental and 
moral’ malady wh-ch Can only > stultify all endeavour Mowards 
piogress. Scepticism is often nofhmg' more than a cloak in 

which ignorance m a s q u era deB. Scepticism is not an attitude of 

ShiV ^ ^ ^noting psychic instability. 

Scepticism cannot regenerate men; it can onlv k II 

oivclife. pnly.f.Jb.in . new ideal will 

forward nye.teh of « new life/ .To see to wb„ ; E oal..hd 


if Refer also |o page-90 Stipra, 
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Noble path will lead, one must enter the Path. No doubt 
reasons can be urged for entering the Path. But one must trust 
' oneself to the Path and follow it for to derive the 
• enlightenment the Path alone can furnish. ’ 

i 

3. The third obstacle is the belief in the efficacy' of 
purificatory ceremonies and rites (sihvrata paramarsha). The 
Vedic religion was purely ritualistic. As the teachings of the 
Blessed One do not rest on any belief 'in gods, there is no place 
in the Dharma for a ritual. Rites ! and outward observances are 
mere sham supports, . and can afford no emancipation from 
misery, even when there is the right spirit within. '' >• 

ii ‘ i I 1 ■! 

, The man who has overcome the delusion of . self-doubt 
, and ritualism has to a larger extent rectified himself, but not 
till he has broken the next two,, fetters of (4). sensuality (kama) 
,and (5) malevolence (pratigha) are his chances of falling back 
reduced to a minimum. He ,has to deslory all, (6), and. {7) 
craving (raga) for material (rupa) and immaterial (arupa) 
pleasures in this world or another world ; he must overcome 
(8) pride ( mana ). (9) self-righteousness (ouddatya), and (10) the 
ignorance of the true nature of things ( av’ldya ). Having 
traversed the path he reaches the goal; he becomes perfect, 
an arhal, and attains the blessedness of Nirvana. 

Ten Bhumis or stages. * • > 

i * ri 

The career of an aspirant to Buddhahood. which is 
repersented by the Noble Eightfold Path has been elaborated 
by some leading Buddhist thinkers into ten bfiumis or stages, 
When one's intentions and aspirations have become purified by 
the inception of the thought of bodhi ( chiliotpada ) and they 
find living expression in compassion and charity/ he cannot but 
be joyful. . This is the first stage, known as the joyful , stage 
( Pramndila ) it represents the happy state of the newly converted, 


e Sec Samdbi -Chapter 111, 
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The recognition, of. sanyaia and the explanation .of the world to 
which it leads purifies and enlargesthe aspirant's compassionate 
disposition. This is the second or immaculate ( vlmala ) stage, 
which is essentially the domain of morality. The practice of 
morality must be coupled with reflexion ( adhichiKa ); hence the 
bodhisattva must engage himself in the various bhavanas so as 
to annihilate desire, anger, hatred and error, and fortify oneself 
in faith, compassion, goodwill, generosity and disinterestedness. 
This is tbe third or shining ( prabhakari ) stage, in which the 
seeker after Buddhahood * shines , by patience and forbearance. 
In order to completely surrender the idea of mine, the 
bodhisattva must perfect himself in good work", intellectual and 
moral, and especially apply himself to the cultivation of the 
several virtues connected with bodhi ( bhodhipakshadhartna ), 
This is the fourth or radiant ( archishmali ) stage, and is the 
domain of energy ( virya ), by the putting forth of which alone 
good works can be perfected. Now the bodhisatva, being safe 
from bad thoughts, puts himself to a course of study and 
meditation in order to understand the Four Noble Truths in 
their true i l.ght. This is the, fifth of invincible ( sudurjaya ) stage, 
in which dhyana and samadhi predominate. The practice of 
charity, morality, patience, etc , prepares . the mind for the 
thorough mastery of the profound principles of dependent 
origination (pratityasamutpada) and of the subsfratelessness of all 
things (sunyata), wh'ch are the principles to give meaning to 
all other teaching. The mind of the aspirant is now turned 
towards these principles which constitute the very essence of 
Buddhahood. This stage is therefore called ' turned towards ’ 
(abhimukti) stage, and is the domain in which pragna reigns. 
Though the bodhisattva abides in the principles of 
pratityasamutpada, nairatmya and spnyalja yet he capnot be said 
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tochav'e' escaped completely- from the domain of passion. Hte is 
not-subject to , passion , in the 'sense' tha t any .passion' whatever 
would work in him, but he is, not completely free from passion, '■ 
as- he has still the intense desire of becoming a Buddha ,and 
his intentions for the, salvation , of all mankind are not fulfilled. 
He 1 therefore devotes himself ‘ to the attainment of that 
knowledge which would enable him to produce various means 
or expedients suitable for universal salvation. This is'the seventh 
stage, called far (going ( duramgama ), which sums up the' six ■ 
preceding stages and includes especially the fruits of the' sixth, - 
full development of the intelligence of the bodhisatlva, the - 
complete absence ef regard for the particular, and the constant _ 
cherishing of the thought of annihilation (nirodhasamapatti) of 
individuality. When the bodhisattva has freed himself from eager 
desire for all particulars (nimiltagrahana) and does not direct his 
thought on special objects ( abhoga) , he becomes immovable 
(nchala), This is the eighth stage, whose special feature is the 
domineering presence of that supreme virtue, known as : th i 
anupattika dharmakshakshu, of seeing that all things are .such ns 
they are and have not been created for any special purpose. 
The actions of the bodhisattva whether of body or of voice, 
or of mind, are all compassionate and beneficent, but they are 
in ‘ no way tainted by the idea of self all idea of duality, of 
mine and thine, having vanished. Though all thought of self 
has been annihilated, the bodhisatlva is not content witk 
tranquil deliverance, but becomes enthusiastic in his devotion 
to the teaching of the Dharma to others with a view to ripen 
their merits. This is the ninth stage, the stage of the good 
one’s (sadhumati), The bodhisatlva has now become worthy 
of the royalty of the Dharma. Having received the excellent, , 
rain of the Dharma. he himself becomes a cloud of the Dharma’ 
(rlharmamegha), and in this final tenth stage, -the bodhisattva 
has become a Tnlbagata, and continues to shed upon creatures 
the good rain which lays the dust of passions and causes the 
growth of the harvest of merits, 
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* Karmajam loha vatchitryaiii ’ . E All * things 'are 
born, of' activities (Kfirma). Everything. , is ( * in a 
state of continual transformation. Vicharena ttffsti ’ 
him chi& ahetutah { \ Yet, nothing happens without' 
cause and reason. 'Svatantram na vidyate. Evavi 
Paravasam saw am , yadvasani sopisavasah ...... nr . 

Nothing exists which is .autonomous. ( Everylhiiig 
depends upon another, and this other thing on 
which it : 'depends is' Itself' dependent. 


M Every 1 change ^ is determined by a number nf 
condition's; ’T.he‘ most' striking of these 'conditions 
is ordinarily called "its ‘cause, and. the Change itself 
is said to be -the 'effict of that cause. Strictly 
speaking the . cause (pratyaya) of any ' change is 
the totality of all ' tire conditions needed for its 
Recurrence. That m the , cause 1 which makes the 
effect possible is spoken of as the reason (hetti) 
of the change. ,Wlren a. Seed' changes into a plant, 
that.ih'tbe seed which' makes it' become a plant _ 

> , ,, r _ * v , f • * * 

of a particular' kind is the ‘ reason of the change, 
while' the. totality '6f conditions,' sitclr as the soil, 
water, light, air, space, .needed for Its germination 
and - growth, constitutes the cause, Similarly 
seritieucy, the germ of consciousness’ (vignaha bijam); 
is the reason for the development of individuality 
(uama rupa\ while tfie'luhion , of parents, the womb 
;of i 1 the'-’mother.rrltbe r. potentialities; ; derived Trom 
parents, vegetative^ and' [animal ’activities, and the 
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environment constitute the causes that produce a 
particular individuality. • ^ . - 

r ,J ‘Pratiya’ samuVpadam pasyauti te dharmam 
pasyahti; yo ’dharmam pasyati sabuddham pasyatL’ 
He who has understood the chain of causation has 
understood the inner meaning of the Dharma," 
aud“he that has grasped the Dharma has perceived 
the essence of Buddbahood. 

f r • , - , ■ ( 

If every change has a cause, and that cause 
again a cause, is there then no ultimate 
unchangeable or first cause? Replies the Blessed 
One in Samyuttaka Nilcaya: 1 If a man should 
gather all the grasses and herbs, twigs,, and leaves 
of, this vast continent of India, and arrange them 
in heaps, saying : This is my mother, this is the 
mother of my mother, and so ; ,on, there would be 
uo. eud seen to the mother of this man,- even though 
he might reach- the eud of- all the -grasses and 
herbs, twigs and leaves of this continent of' India. 
What is the reason of this? -Without beginning 
and end is this world-process (samsara).’ Again in 
another .place du the same Nikaya the Buddha says: 
'A .fruit, does not originate of itself nor is,, it made 
by another; it originates in virtue of a cause; it 
ceases on the cessation of the cause.’ There ( can 
be no first cause. 

* * * f* ) 

ISWARA. ’ * ", , 

•Is there then no Isvata ? In a ' conversation 
with Anathapiudika the Blessed One argued' the 
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matter as follows. ‘If the world had been made by 
Isvara, there should be no change nor destruction, 
there . • should be no* such thiug as sorrower 
calamity, as right or wrong, as all things, pure 
and impure, must come from him. If sorrow and 
joy, love and hate, which spring up in ( all 
conscious beings, be the work of,Isva,ra, he himself 
must be capable of sorrow and joy, love and 
hatred, and if he has -these, how can 'he be 
said' to be perfect ? If Isvara be the - maker, and 
’if all "beings 'have to submit silently- to. their 
maker’s - power, ’ what would bed ‘the utility of 
practising virtue’? The doing of right or wrong 
would'be the same, -as all deeds are his. making 
and must be the same with their maker. - But if 
sorrow and suffering- are attributed to ‘another 
cause, then there would be something- of which 
Isvara is not the cause., .Why, then should not all 
that exists be ^uncaused, too ? Again, if 1, Isvara 
be, the, maker, he acts with or without' a 
purpose. . , If . he, acts with) a purpose, he 
cannot be, all perfect, for a, _ purpose necessarily 
t implies the satisfaction -of a t , want. If he . acts 

i without a purpose 'he must be ' like the lunatic or 

f suckling babe. Besides, if Isvara, be the' maker 

why should not people reverently submit. to him, 
why should they offer supplications to him when 
, sorely pressed by necessity ? And why should 

$ P c °pte adore more gods than one ? Thus the idea 

of Isvara is proved false by rational wguinent ? 
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and 'all such contradictory assertions should be 
lexjposed.’ (Asvaghoska’s Buddha- charita). 'If, as 
theists say, God is too great 1 for man to be-able 
to comprehend him, then it follows that : his 
qualities also surpass our range of thought,’ and 
that we can neither know him nor attribute to him 
the quality of a creator’ (B odhi chary tvaraaa). *■ J 

Is not the [world. in which jve live, it is asked 
an orderly- world where L everjUking is .governed 
by law ? Do not laws 'imply aS.-lawf-giver .? 1 ;W^° 
sharpened the thorn \ -Who gave their varied forms, 
colours, and habits to the deer, kinds • and to the 
birds? Svabhava ! It is, not according, to the.,, will 
( ichcha ) of any; and, if there be no • desire, , or 
intention, there can be no intender or designer 
(Buddhacharita). < i. 

Uo natural Jaw is the cause of the observed 
sequence in nature. Every natural law merely 
described the conditions on which a 'particular 
change is dependent, A body falls to 1 the ground 
hot' in consequence of the law of gravitation, but 
the law of gravitation is the precise statement of 
whtit happens when a body is left unsupported,’ A 
latV 0/ fl’ature does not command that something 
Shall take pldce, but it merely states hdw something 
happens, Every natural law represents a limitation 
of our thoughts, or out expectations, All attempts 
to go far beyoud the region of experience, whether 
it be in time or in space, must be affected’ with 
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the greatest insecurity,- .-because'. tbe. probability of 
•the results -is 'iiil.'' . , . . - jS1 . 

That inan'. should be truthful, just, merciful, 
loving' and kind to his neighbours, that he should 
avoid vice’ and practise virtue, are injunctions that 
obtain their validity, not because there is Isvara, 
but because human society would become impossible 
; if.,they Were .set at nought. Virtue possesses a 
^elf-propagating power. Vice and wrong ‘ are ever 
.destroying themselves. In seeking to increase lifd, 
making -it richer and more J happy,' egoism'-’ really 
diminishes, impoverishes^ and annihilates it. 
Sympathy -and love are-' rooted hi .the' /same natural 
bonds which have conditioned 1 the ’very continuance 
of the 1 race on' "the faithful i discharge; of their 

duties to others besides themselves.. o: r V, ; 

-• n: .• ; .. . ., 

, .Man ..is, xnau; only, by. living in and sharing the 

life:. of, a' society of his fellows.- A human being in 
isolation , -would be -no human being' at all.' 'All 
•achievements of ^man j have - jieen . brought about, by 
-social, solidarity. -Only ’a member of. society and by 
(the observance ,of : ethical’, laws' can men "enjoy' the 
.highest and .most durable .bliss, ... , , V, ! 

Instead of saying that Isvara Is the - creator 
of the WorldV we ought to say that man has created 
his idea 4 of IsVara 'including all' its moral elements. 
As Xenophanes said,’ if lions could picture- a god, 
they picture him in the form 'of a lion ; the hors 

like ft &er§?j ^ ? xea an ox ' 
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convictions, '-Such as the belief in God, .soiil, heaven, 
Hell, predestination, are mostly indirect. 

‘ 'The Absolute-Brahman. 

If the world has not ' been created by Tsvara, 
may not all existence be a manifesatiou of the 
Absolute, the Unconditioned, the Unknowable 
behind all appearance ? said the Bleised, One 
to Anathapindika : 1 If, by the Absolute is meant 
something out of relation to. all known things, its 
existence- cannot be established by any reasoning 
(hetuvidyasastra). How can we know that any 
thing unrelated to other things exists at all The 
whole universe, as we know it, is a system of 
relations ; we know nothing that is, or can be, 
unrelated. How can that" which depends on nothiug 
and is related to nothing, produce things which 
are related to ! one another and depend for their 
existence upon another 1 ? Again, the Absolute may 
be one or many. If it be only ‘one , 1 how can it 
it be the cause of the different things which, .originate 
-‘aswe'know, from different conses ? If There be : are 
things, Tiow can the flatter -'be related to one another ?If 

the Absolute-’perVades all i things and fills ; all space 
theu it cannot also make r them, for there is nothing 

to make. Further, if the, Absolute is, devoid-, of- all 
Qualities (nir'guna), fall things arising from it ought 
likewise to be devoid of qualities. But in reality 
all things in-the world-are circumscribed -throughout 
by qualities. Hence . the Absolute cannot be their 
causeIfithe Absolute.be considered to be different from 
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qualities,- how ; does it contincallyr create, the (things, 
possessing sufch qualities and manifest itself in > them?; 
‘Again, if the Absolute be unchangeable, all things 
tooi for the. effect cannot differ in nature from 
the cause. But all things in the. wo'rld' undergo 
change and decay. How .then can the . Absolute' be 
unchangeable?" Moreover,' if the Absolute' 'Which 
pervades .all is the cause of everj'thihJ,. why shoiild 
we seek liberation ?., For we.‘ ourselves possess this 
Absolute and must patiently endure every suffering 
and sorrow incessantly created . by the ’Absolute’.' 
(Asvaghosha’s Buddhackarita). * ‘ ' 


The Buddhist, denies, the existence, of all 

4 * 4 ’ * 1 J > . ' , l i 

Absolutes, but he . does not, deny the existence t of 
the.-’ -internal or external world. For -him- the 
world is an aggregate of conditions or relations, 
which are themselves, not selfr-existent, but inter- 
dependent., Only, when conceived in its totality, has 
the, world- any- meaning. , ; 


> If 'the world is neither^ the creation' of Isvara 
nor the manifestation, of the Absolute (brabmam), 
may it'notbe a product of. the individual self?Withont 
entering on the question of .’the of . the realityself, the 
Blessed Cue has shown the absurdity of regarding 
the self as tbe maker of the world as follows : 'If 
you say fhat the self 'is the maker,- - then the self 
should make all -things, pleasant. Biit -there- are 
tnany tilings in this world not pleasing to 'one’s 
self; how then could it be asserted that tbe self 
is the maker ? If it be said that the r self does not 
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wish to make- things pleasautj, than he who wishes u 
for, things , pleasant is opposed to his self, ,the n 
maker.. Sorrow and joy are not self-existing. How 
could it .he. said , that they are made by the self ? Ijf 
we admit that The self is the maker, there should, 
least, be no evil karma, but as is well known, out 
deeds ‘.produce good and evie, results. Hence the 
self- cauu'ot be the maker. .Perhaps it might be saj<l 
that the self is the maker according to the occasion-, 
but’ then rhe occasion ought to he for good alone. - 
Still as good and evil both resnlt from cause, it 
cannot be that- the, self r has made it so, ' 
(Asvaghosha’s -Buddhacharita). 


■ ‘ Ttij.is -/indeed true, that the Buddha has - 
propounded no hypothesis concerning the origin 
and end of things; nor has he given a systematic 
shape to his views. But from r what we find in the 


Sutrapitaka aud the 1 Abhidharmapitaka,' it is not 
difficult to see “clearly his J exact position. The 
Blessed One always" spoke J in a manner suited to 
the capacities ''of -his hearers. In -his discourses to 
the ordinary man he naturally appears to be a 


realist ^ ( saiyastivadm .On the .basis, of such 
discourses the Vaibhashikas ancj the Santra»ik&e 
have erected a materialistic S3'Stem of their own, 
and- are adherents, of some form of the atomic 
theory. It is not unlikely that, as Dr. Handt 
maintains in his Die Atomistic Grundlayse der 

vaiseshika, philosophic, the Buddhists were the 


• ^rrea^- r ; . , { \,\i r> ,jU ' tbe - 

:sU 

- .On SW ■“*, n ga 5 «fP^;^; l f enyi „g altogetto; 

followers': °V ■ .,, a stifflatroy aCl ' ,! , V aucV ( regan lu! ®' -‘ 

ias*ns“..WX external -u° tinV conscf^ e5S 

t w reality oi **•“ a se lf,sttbf««S8" - 

sotne toom ' l lt l ’-be ,, WertiVist 

of "though. ^ e '. waS neitb^ .^. of the . 
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of .the activity of selHsubsisting spirits. .Ae was a 

Vt j -- 1 • • l!;t , - lj 'l ■' ojnp'tii j.' ZiJ.i'f 

vianhyamtka m thought as well as m life. He 

i-L; Hr - '- v bZ 



j y. K’ .. j' .'j(f ’ n ; ; an’’ j 

isut lie denied the existence of all transcendental 

i')»il7v —*X J 1 '' - *, t i <1 l l f J ./'J /. / ,l,H ''-fi 

substrata, all- tames iii themselves, both jtvatma 

I; .>i'. 1 ' : >h . j. i . i> 1 ' H v .’’- 1 -i i J ' 



world ( firepan cl i a ) , nor " f ,the • ' j empirical ” -ego 

{naiharuba). He taught' a consistent incontrover- 
.'iyU ;; ' - >r:T:’; n; Uii-- . o ■’< n . jo 

tibie phenomenali'sm (aavayavada) so much so that 
U".x. el m .a -jin .t . : i *i .•ti:y.'*(. 

the title of -.advayavadi has been specially, given 

, 1',: Lilu iu C.% ju-l-.n.i C'l ii - r i )-■ 1 °‘K! I 

to him,, 1 *- r . , 

. i. -ni lo yi no Jvii l v ii l -i. 


^ ! • ’ j ■</), ■: 

! < « M2. Pdrsbhality ‘ or 1 Self. * '' v ' «*• ' 

’ ui .il'joot/’ yd 1 c*iLf . . n - 1 :* f ' d 

;» ' •■fVarious r'.have b’eeuVthe :• views -''propounded 
concerning '.)>humanU pexsdn'alityh' sJitsv'hatfure jjand 
•destiny. , .Th'e i savage -fhiilks r that; there is .inside 'in 
.animal- i ;6r a f man; that Ijves .ahd'irmoves H ditt’Ie 
animal! coxjrman pithe animab inside •the : dnimalycthe 

— *■ * ’ ; m '.‘T! ivi '> 'i ff p i .x\’' n r :/ , tf i 1 ? . *1 .v< !_ ,v f n O . . 

!, • "The ! lidvayaVad^ of fh'J Buddha 'should ‘ not lie confounded 
with 1 ' the aldvaita 1 of' GSankdfaV ’The"’ former’ ’is essentially a 
phenomenalism, ’Whereas '.the' latter Hava •st/Bstarttialism;’ which 
findsdts, ultimate ;ground;jin_> Brahm&n. ^Though there-canhe no 
doubt thatjthe, Gaudapadakarika : has, ^borsowed.^a; great deal;, from 
the teachings of the Buddhist patriarch Nngarjuna, yet the 
essential tenets of the advaita system of thought, such ns the 
five kosas, the three sariras, the; sachchidananda Brahman, the 
Jivatnaa, .the' absorption ofJthe' , ' ! Jivhtmn .into,. (Brahman, are all 
quite foreign to Buddlwm, ; ; 
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there could be no rewards ‘in heaven nor punish- 
ments in hell. Without a sour there could be' ho 
recompense for. one’s deeds , by metempsychosis; 
'and without transmigration how would' it , be 
possible, to account for the ' ’differences between 
man' and man in endowments.- character, position 
and. fate ? '. ' '■ . ‘ 


The' Dha'rma of the Elessed One teaches that 
•this aflimistic' view,- this belief in a permanent 1 self 
•or soul, is ; the [ most pernicious of errors, the' most 
-deceitful of -illusions,- which . ! will irretrievably 
mislead its 1 victims into the deepest' pit 1 of sorrow 
•and' "'suffering.-' <Satk<zyad r ishti ■ the 1 belief in -■& 
transcendental- self, is .the very first fetter which 
one .has to. cast .off. before hejcan set. his foot on 
,the 'threshold /of .the; ; Noble Eightfold Path. .; The 
belief .-in ,a permanent self must naturally produce 
attachment . to it, -and attachment, to., it must nece- 
ssarily. ;breed , egotism,., and craving . for pleasure 
rhere„on.. earth and then , beyond dn, /heaven. There- 
. fore. the -discernment of a r) permanent self jcannot 
be .the [condition, of . emancipation from .sorrow. The 
very .search for, atman. is. wrong, and like eyery 
other wrong .start it- must lead’ in a false direction, 
•As Asvagosha, says in his Sfaddhotpada Sutra, all 
false doctrines invariably arise .out. of . the atman 
Concepcion, .If we were liberated from it, the exis- 
tence' of' false doctrines would be impossible.’ Said 
the 'Biessed One to King Bimbasars 1 He who 
knows tile nature of his seif and understands hew 
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cOnstitiieut 1 pafts, ' ‘ placed ‘ ‘ iti , a' . certain ‘ Venation" Vo 

each ' other,' L tmt when ' welcome 'to J ’e^araip'e t 'tSe 
nil, * ’ : ' s.<p •'.}.• .iiiA , . fi 

members one by one, ,we discover in the absolute, 
cniliiv' .■) vc ii -j; ' j ,i! 1 1 ,V‘i '.‘'nrr;ur.'!4 

sense there. is no .chariot — m. exactly the same. way 
. tT v t n ,yu;v .:j; n- . j.-io 1 3 J. '«»(■'« -jll 20 

the .words, living . entity and ‘I are ( but a mooe 

of 'expression . for the' five attachments' ' (shap'd lms 

but -when 'w.e' coine'tb examine the, elements. of, being, ”, 

one' Vy oueV we ‘discover In the absolute 1 sense' there 

. isa.’.K'O. vi-'Mii:! :;o r. o<;- • 

is no living being there .to form a basis for such . 

in ; ;u,u; i s , ) u<. uvj .> 1;- I 

figments as I am or.T: m ■, other -words, that in 

tii-ilivoj ) - a: v.mnor, lo nruJyar. ■uitn 

the absolute .sense, there- "is .only name . \nama) 

•jy o. jT'i oifiv . iu.’O"';' u; •> r;/; , ; .'.'npu.) - •- .• o <j 

and -form (rupaY. .In another place the same author 

of*/ ^ u in ' x {/ >v » J' r • • OV.t* *. JU* , -"if iJi » 

writes; ‘The}' *say~it is a living entity that walks,, 
it is a living entity that stands; but is there any 
lhHn’guentity; tofwalkaor ito' 'stand •? u'Thefe j is -not. 
But - j evbns'a'sf peopleVpeak i bfl'a'-caft’ , s 'going',' though 
there is hoth'ingu r c6 r rrespondi'ng; to 'the '.word i cart-- 
to' 1 go or- to' stand ji'yet' Avhen the! driver-' has yoked n 
up'-foitt okeh'-and ^drives r them' -We then, ; by a -'infere '-' 



(Vatk— -nervous' impluse) arises aild shows itself, in ^ 
< h'e‘ actions', ' and/ talking; VtV, .arb^broVigh't '-abbut ( 
by, this' action 5 of the iuind 'and 1 permeation. by the 
Wlfidy element . 1 Accordingly, to ‘say-i It' is a living 
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of these skaudhas is a group of psychical 
processes. Rupa represents’ the totality of sensations 
and ideas pertaining to one’s body ; vedana the 
momentary emotional states; vignaua the thoughts; 
samjna the conceptions and abstractions; an$ 
samskara the dispositions, inclinations and volitions. 
‘"Whatever is gross, that is form (rupa);” says the 
Miliudapanha, ‘whatever is subtle, mental, (hat H 
name (narna). Nama and form are connected one 
with the other, and spring into being together. 
This is their nature through time immemorial . 
This view is mutatis mutandis precisely the same 
as that of modern psychology, which also regards 
the ‘I’ as nothing more than the complex collective 
idea of one’s body (rupa) and one’s momentary 
dispositions (....samskara) and perceptions (...vedana, 
samjna, vignana). ‘We should say to-day’ says 
Prof. Titchener in his Outlines of Psycholog3 r , 

( ‘that life is the general name for a number of 
complicated physical and chemical processes; not an 
added principle, a mysterious something over and 
above them. Similarly, we no longer think of 
mind as something apart from mental processes, 
and of intellect (Jnana Sakti) feeling (Iccha Sakti) 
and will ( Kriya Sakti ) as faculties w'th 
this something is endowed. Mind is. the sum o 
mental processes, and intellect, feeling an wi 
are contained in the sum’. All that we mow 
consists of colours, sounds, spaces, pr ®® s “ r ^J 
temperatures and so forth bound up toge 
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being is exceedingly brief ( kshanika ), lasting ‘only 
while, a thought-, lasts. Just as a chariot wheel rolls 
.only/at ,one point of the tirej and in, ''resting 1 rests 
only- at one .point; . in exactly the' same way, the 
life of a living, being lasts' only for the, period 'Of 
one 'thought., As soon as, the thought has ceased, 
the 'being -.is said to have ceased. As it has befeh 
said:— The being of a past moment of ' 'thought 
■has lived, but does not live, nor will it live. The 
,/beitfg of a - , future moment of ' thought will live, 
’but has -not lived -nor does it live.' The being’ of 

. * ** j J \ • • , / *1 » , • j i # ;° 

t 


Tt iiiai .WUltU UCIUCU' LJJC'C^U, ' WJLUCLUOUy £> \ x Hill , 

. is merely 1 ah'- 4gg’begate . of skan’dhasy (see Page 3S2) 
Va .fcbmplex.'of sensations,- ideaS/ thoughts,- demotions 
, and .vdlitibns l .’Tt , is ,, hbt ^aii -eternal- immutable, entity 
behind • these/ : The'Wdtfl 1 ‘-I-’ 'remains- the-, same, 
but its significance 1 -fco’nthmally change's.;, x It 


t- originates the. child with the. development of 

■ - . ' ii -’' ‘-'‘i o jo 1'iv.i., os fj 

a selbconscionsnesSj. ( svasamveaanam ;. and denotes 

•o first;. a boy, -> then %a,:yguth^aTter ' that 'a 'man, and 
J. -'-finally , a dota/d.pThpre.is an, .identity'’ iu’a certain 
-"•sense-, only.-;, As p.tlie , .Blessed j ‘One^’ says ; iii 'the 
]„ Kutadantha. Sutra the sameness” is conttiluted 'by 
i»! continuity .just, as, we., speak of .the. identity of a 
river or. a fountain, though the water is ’continually 
ichanging; or., the identity betweeu the’ flame of a 
'-'lamp .at one moment and .that at another moment, 

. . although, different particles of the wick and oil 
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are consumed iu successiou, and the flame itself 
might have been put out for some time ffl tie 
interim. What characterises tie apparent sameness 
r t j, e *x’ is tie coiesion and, co-ordination of a 
1 ain number of very frequently recurring 
sensations and ideas, which therefore come to be 
regarded as a permanent stock. These are primarily 
thf senstations of one’s own body, but they also 
include the daily recurring sensations of ou 
environment. In short, the T represents a unity 
arising from one’s customary sensations and idea . 
It is iu relation to this unity that ' one speaks 
6f 'my body’ and ‘my soul', A changelees, simple 
unitary ego is a pure myth. Change is even the 

iL of consciousness. We might as well- speak 
IHhe kernel of a water.bubbleas of the self-which 
is supposed to be the lord of one’s body, of ones 
mind, and of one’s character. 

The denial of a separate self, an atrnan, 
i ror does not obliterate the personality of a 
b0 but liberates the individual from an error 
“ a "' j liable to stunt his intellectual and ethical 
/ Moment and hinder his attainment of perfection 
Mr 4 ™ removes from life the vanity of 
ii\{ which is the result of ah erroneous belief m 
it,/ rtlslence of dtman ane karma os separate 
LiHtifcd A6 what coUBtitutcs , 'nan’s personality 
’ his own dledt and aspiratio he that holds 
his person dear thould keep h mtclf free from 
wichsduest, Samyufla 



■ - .. 13. Death and " After. 

So long as the skandhas. are united, we have 
being; when the skandhas dissolve, the being 
disappears and we have; death, just as . fire, though 
not lying hidden in the two sticks rubbed against 
each other, originates through friction, in the 
same way, says the Blessed One, appears conscious- 
ness (viguaua). under-. certain conditions "aiid 
disappears .when these conditions, cease to exist. 
When the.' wood is burnt, the fire' disappears. 
Just so; when the condition'd consciousness ceases, 

. consciousness disappears. Rightly, did the Buddha 
; teach-in plain language to his .disciples: ‘It were 
better ; if the ignorant regarded the body, composed 
of the four elements, as.,the *1* instead' of mind. 
And why -.do I say so? Because this . body f may 
’ endure for a year, ten years, hundred 'years and 
more; But what is called mind, cognition, conscious- 
ness, is found to be day and night in reastless 
change. ‘ .. 

^ , • i r • 

■Just, as the seed in the field germinates aud 
grows on account of the moisture in tbe : soil as 
well as the vitality of the embryo, so do the 
'•elementary and composite forms of the organised 
being and the sin organs of sense arise from a 
cause and from a cause become disintegrated and 
peflsb. As tbe union of the constituent parts' forms 
■what is. called a . ‘chariot’, so does the union of 
■ the skandhas (see page 382) the attribute, of beirg 
f?i& yyh^ ip called a Sehllefct heing, As spot? no 
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tHan the , /temporary '/union of ‘the ‘‘five; skafidhas 
( See page 382 ) ..the Wgintiing' ‘ of ,! this. union is 
birth, and its f end is ‘death "But u: as ; " long as the 
union lasts, "'The' 1 Vgo : -manifests'- "itself ‘at j every 
moment' as an active' 1 pain-avoiding, pleasure- seek in g 
will, having ‘relations ‘to ,; ot'het individuals. . -From 
this point ' of vieiv 'each L -'individual • existence -,is 
spoken of as a complex' ofkarmas’"' So -long as-the 
karmas remain nearly. J the same,’ we ‘‘recognise ;the 
person as the same for' all ‘ practical purposes. But 
these, karmas, wliicji form "the ‘content of -one’s lego, 
consist of relations 'between the ‘pferson ’ aud other 
and are ‘ therefore 'never confined 


( individuals 


; wholly . to ^oneself passes on to others. -rand 
remains preserved in them ' 'even after one’s .death. 
. ,So man dies, but one’s' karma ife reborn" in'- other 
( .individuals. ' Just as When 'k man - has 1 ' written a 
/letter,, the. .writing, has'J ceased,' 1 but" the '-letter 
remains,, so when skandhas (see' page" ‘382)' dissolve, 
-the deeds remain to bear 'fruit" in the -future. 
When a lamp is lit at a burning’ lamp‘ "fhere-is a 
kiuding of the wick, but uo 'transmigratibu- of the 
flame , The rnaugo .that is planted" rots in the 
. .ground, but it is '"reborn in 'the' ‘mangoes of the 
. tree that grows from, its seed."; From 'the' "seed to 
the,.,fruit there is no transmigration "of a' mango 
• soul, r but there m a ‘‘reconstruction of its- form' and 
the " type. ’in . all its' individual 1 features 1 is preserved 
in the new mangoes.’' Thus' 'iiiau' reincarnates, 
though there is no transmigration. One man dies. 
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and it is. another . that is reborn. ‘What is reborn’, 
says the Milindapanba, ‘is name and form’. Bat 
it is not tbe same name and. form. 

“Just as tbe words of tbe teacher do not pass 
into tbe month of the pupil, who nevertheless 
repeats them : and just as the features of the face 
do not pass to the reflection in mirrors and the 
like, and nevertheless in dependence on them does 
the image appear; and just as the flame does not 
pass over from the wick of one lamp to that of 
another, and neverthelass the flame of the second 
lamp exists in dependence on that of the former; 
in exactly the same way not a single element of 
being passes over from a, previous existence into 
the present existence, nor hence into the next 
existence; and yet in dependence on the groups, 
organs of sense, objects of sense, and sense 
consciousness of the last existence were born 
those of this one, and from the present groups, 
organs of sense, objects of sense, and self- 
consciousness will be born the groups, organs of 
sense, objects of sense, and sense consciousness of 
the next existence.” 

Even the infant, that dies soon after its birth, 
leaves an impression on its mother which in some 
way produces a change in the mother. Every deed, 
every word, every thought is a part of our 
psychic life and our psychic life remains 
unbroken, like an extinct flame that has kindled 
another. 


“ (Ch 9 ‘-Philosophy bf ! Bu^dhisih] 
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well 
Of 
but 

trii- 
.We 
the 

j. . i 

J '-' ' The Buddhist doctrine of (karma) is very wide 
in its scope. Karma .operates not only in the., sphere 
of sentient life but extends o^er the whole of. 

*( J ■ i *i 2 i ' / J ;< , * * • ) ■ ' ’ i 

phenomenal | existence (Prapancha). . j ;» 

. The.-, Buddhistic . doctrine, .of Karma, differs 
totally from the..Brahmanic theory of transmigrat- 
ion. Brahminism , teaches the transmigratipn of . a 
real, sou!,? an. (atman), but the Buddhist Dharma 
inculcates, a mere succession of karma. 


live after' death? asks a 


' 'Do' ,we then , 
known' living' writer, and answers' as follows: 

course we do., .we live. Our. bodies dissolver 

•i'. I.,.';- oje ir '• . jv‘M n. : •’ 

our, lives continue. , - 

..T'he organisin'^ man' and woman! is mortal^ 
lyr but tbe organism, humanity, is immortal. f 
know 'of 'faoth'ing that can destory ,it within 
Conditions of our. solar sphere. 


► J.4.- Nirvana. : 

. (Anity.a, aiiatmaii) and (nirvana), 'have 'been 
rightly called the three corner-stones of Buddhism; 
• Anitya means impermanence. " It signifies 
that--ail the constituents of being arei transitory, 1 ! 
that. all : things are in a perpetual flux. Nothing is 
permanent in the universe but change. Mutability' 
is. the very characteristic of all existence (visvam 
kshanabbariguram). The essential feature ■' of al[ 
matter,, whether living or dead, is its’ instability. 
Even energjr has' a tendenc}' to diffusion and dissi- 
pation. Oiilj' non-existence, (sunj’ata), can claim 
to be'immutable.Permanent tihchanging substances 
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exist rrp our thought, ,bnt not in Reality. /What- 
soever exists is "made up of colours', sounds,, tempr 
feratures, spaces, times, pressures,’ ideas,* ‘eruptions, 
volitions ’ and so forth'/ connected with' one another 
in manifold ways. And these are continually •(Chan- 
ging 1 . Every thing, is' therefore momentary (kshanika). 
Sdme, 'thing s' 'may he ^‘relati vely * more permanent 
than 'others, but nothing 'is absolutely permfraent. 
Modern science can discover 'nothing' fixed in the 

•• r (,r (•'■ • * . . ,,t ;• '1 ' , ' ,f J ' : L'.t • 

liniyerse.. It is (he mistaking of what is imperman- 
ent ' for Something permanent - that: , makes (anitya) 
the source of sorrow' (dukkha). ‘ r< . 

What is anitya is/ hot necessarily ' mi.thya 
of ' illusory , r 'as- some have supposed.’ The' characters 
that suggest the sheet 1 of water ' "in a mirage "are 
really 7 present, but the deception arises 'froui' the 
failure to take 'into account all the facts. Similarly 7 ,, 
when a man mistakes' a rope for a snake, it is 'hot 
the deliverance of consciousness that is at fault. 
The ’ characters that suggest the snake are really 
there in the. rope, but the faihire to. interrogate 
consciousness exhaustively’ gives rise to ' the decep- 
tion. The • fact .that we are able to distinguish 
between deception’ and tiutk shows, that all exper- 
ience is not illusory 7 . . . . 

The logical cousequence of the doctriue of. 
anitya, is the principle of anatmata This princi- 
ple lays down that nowhere in the universe, neit- 
her in the macroC'Sm nor in the- microcosm, there, 
is an unconditioned absolute, transcendent , entity 
or substratum All that we know consists of a flux, 


I 
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of:; sensations, ideas, emotions, ' volitions, and so 
forth associated ;; with one another in various ways,’ 
;k As the Bodhicharyavatara says, atmanam t 
aparityajya dukkhaih tyaktum na sukyate/. . With- 
out :renou\iciag the (atman) we cannot get rid of 
sorrow. Only .when the craving for individual 
immortality is destroyed, will one he able to 
arrive at a freer and more enlightened view of life, : . 
which will not permit’ of' the over-estimation of 
one’s own ego in utter, disregard of other egos. 

' Some’ think that Nirvana is a state in which > 
the individual soul is completely, absorbed in the : 
universal soul,’ just in the same way as the Veda- • 
nta philosophy of the Brahmans understands it By, 
others it is regarded as the annihilation of all . 
activities (chittavritti nirodha nichtergeudetwasheit),, . 
in which love, life and everything become extinct. 
As' regards the first view we need only . say that .. 
it is 'radically different’ hrom"’ the true conception 
of .Nirvana. Buddhism deuies. 'a 'soul as well as an 
Absolute. How could it teach ' communion with, or 
absorption in, such- a mysterious being as Brahman, 
The follower of the’ Vedanta says the Blessed Oue, 
is like- 'the monkey at the lake which tries to catch 
the .moon in the water mistaking the reflection 
for the. 'reality. 

Though ' references 1 Nirvana may r.ot be 
wanting in' Btahm&nical' work's, the •technical sense 
lu which the: term is employed is undoubtedly cine 
to tfie Buddha and Uir followers. In the UpanUiads 
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and the philosophical works .of the Brahmans 1 
we come across such . terms as amrita, mokska,. 
niukti, nihsreyasa, kaivalya, apavarga as Sanskrit 
equivalents for salvation, but it is only in ;the., 
ancient Pali and Sanskrit works on Budiikism that > 
the word Nirvana is frequently employed to mean 
salvation. The meaning of Nirvana as employed 
by the Buddha would seem to be connected with 
the state of a flame that has been blown out. 


‘When the fire of lust is gone out, peace 
(nibbuta) is gained; when the fires of hatred and . 
ignorance are gone oot, then peace is gained; 
when the troubles of 'niind arising form /pride, . 
credulity and all other sins have ceased, then 
peace is gained’, On the extinction of these thiee 
f,res there result the prefect sinless peace unalloyed 
blto arising from purity, good will, aud wisdom. , 
The mau who has attained Nirvana represents the • 
embodiment of a prefect happy life, resulting 
from the possession of the most comprehensive 
i nwledce aud power of reflection and the realtz- 
, t ' l0n of a moral and virtuous life. Though Nirva- 
in N the annihilation of all egoism, the abandon* 
' CD i of the struggle for private happiness, the 
expulsion of all eagerness of temporary desire 
It does not imply the annihilation of 
personality. Annihilation of personality can 
occur in fife only with cessation of all consciousness, 
as in a swoon or in dfcawkes steep, 
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' Badlii, ' which is -but' another uaihe : “for 'Nirvana 
is -characterized by the ’seven qualities of zeal 
wisdom ■' reflection, investigation', joy, peace, and 
serenitj'i The holy man who has -attained Nirvaha 1 
lives and’ works, not for himself , 1 but' for others. 
While Nirvaua : ’ is the’ annihilation of'all thought 
of self, - : it at the same time the complete attainment’ ‘ 
of' perfect love ' and : righteousness.' In short. *it is ' 
the , realizatiou in the thought and life of those ’ 1 
necessary 'conditions' which constitute perfect : 
humanity.''- •' • ■ ':>•.''}•) '■ ■- ■.< • • 

• • . r’f ' - , , , r . , ^ 

’ * 1:i- '• 1 • Dhafniakaaya. " ’ " . 

■The Buddhist’s ’goal ’is Buddhahood., ’ and the 
essence ; of Suddhaho’od is ; Dharmakaya, the totality 
of'all those laws which pervade the facts of life, 
and whosediving recognition constitutes ehlightement 
Dharmakaya is the most comprehensive name witlr 
which the ' Buddhist sums up his •' understanding" 
and' also his' feeling 'about the universe. ’ 

n “Dharmakaya is the norm (a rule), of all . 
existence, the standard of truth, .the. measure .of 
righteousness, the good law, it is . that, in the . 
constitution of things,’ which makes certain modes 
of : conduct beneficial and certain other modes 
detrimental Like a cloud sheddingdts waters without 
distinction. Dharmakaya encompasses all with the 
light of cathpeheusion.” 

As the rational ideal towards which every mind 
nloie, Dharmakaya governs men, not by authority, 
but by reason; not by power, but by light, 
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Iii -liis formula of a-lyatmika pratitya samutpada 
the Blessed >One has succiuctly expounded the-’ 
various links (nidauas) in the chain of' ..causation- 
that leads to the full development of life ..as . 
manifested in human beings. In the beginning there : 
is unconscious potentiality (avidya) •; and ' in this .' 
nebulosity of undefined .life the formative and > 
organising propensities, (samskaras) shape crude , 
formless aggregates. From the materials thus prod- i’ 
uced originates au organism possessing awareness, : 
sensibility and irritability (vignana). From these i 
develops self-consciousnes, the unity which different- 
iates self from not-self, and makes 
organisms live as individual beings (narna rupa). 
With self-consciousness begins the six fields of 
exploration (shadayatanas), belonging to the five 
senses and the mind. The exploration of the six 
fields brings about the contact (sparsa) with the > 
external world. The preception of the external ■ 
world, and the exercise of the senses and the mind 
thereon lead to the experience of different kinds 
of pleasure and pain, -vedana). The experience of 
pleasure and pain generates in the individulised 
being, through not knowing its own nature, a 
grasping desire (trisbna) for its own individual 
satisfaction. The. thirst for obtaining egoistic 
satisfaction induces a cleaving upacana) to worldly 
pleasures. The indulgence in worldly pleasures 
produces the growth and continuation of self»hocd 
(bhm), Svlf*5s=ertion umitaio itself in iuccsnant 
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, , ... /-.n on A these incessant; ch'ad£e6, 

changes or ! births (]ati), f ce ’ Bi • 0 f sorrow 

looked at selfishly, ec °® e • . a g eattyjaramaraua) 

connected with sickness old despair. 

.These ’give birth to lamentation. V thg Very 

, • Thus, the cause of all sorrow 1|jeB 

source ; it lies in the ‘ uncon blhld impulses 

with which life starts. wrong 1 appetence*; 

are ; checked and ‘contro sway* 'will 1 the 

born of them will-no longer h«e ^ 

- removal of theese wrong appe 0 „ tj -when 

ception begotten by them ^ wiped ou t 

the wrong understanding .^.^^ion will 

the egoistic errors pecu - the^edlie illusions 

cease, and with the cessation of ^ uiusio s of 
of the Sin fields will disappear. ionger 

six fields disappear, seme P • concep tions arise 

produce misconceptions When n * and with 

in the mind, all grasping e F e ^. ge {r ’ ee ^ nl from mo- 
the disappearance of the- e w < ‘ wlje n Uir rbid _ 

and’ indulrbid cleaving and » du J of 'selfhood 

cle'avin g 'gei ce'do annihilated, 

disappears.' When t is se escape from ail f 

there will M Nirvana t^com^e Jj ^ ^ 

sorrow arising from birt , 

death aud ignorance an ev| cannot live a life' 

- He who ^0 ^ Xiumeut of individ- 
of self-hood, confined y s ow u exaltation 

nal satisfaction. He lives, others but 

or for being the centre, Member of a ssnglia 

to be -the inspiration a attain the perfection 

in which all alike strive to attain p 
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tlaat is possible for every man. He may have iiio 
desires .for himself, but be works for tbe good of 
.all beings. He identifies diimself with- all that. is 
good and noble. He extends kindness to all beings. 
His sympathies are universal. His compassion is so 
far-reaching that it excludes none; not evern. those 
who hate and despise him. Just as a mother, at 
the risk of her own life, protects her only child, 
so does he who has attained Nirvana cultivate good 
will beyond measure among all beings, 'towards 
the whole world, unstinled and unmixed with any 
feeling of making distinctions or showing preference. 
The removal of the infinite pain of the world>’is 
his highest felicity. He remains steadfastly in this 
state of mind, the best in the world, as the Metta 
Sutta says, all the while he is awake, whether he 
be standing, waking, or lying down.’ 

When tbe Arahat dies, the skandhas which 
constitute his individuality dissolve, but he still 
lives. In the Nirvana of life (upadhi seshauirvana), 
the Arahat tiny not be free from tbe ills naturally 
concomitant’ to a bodily life, but in (Pariuirvaua), 
tbe Ni; vara of death (auupadhi sesbanirvana), he 
has gone to a realm free from such ills. We may 
not look for him in uuy material form, or teek 
him in an}’ audible sound. But who-oever sees the 
Dlnrtua sees the Buddha He is ever in the Dlnr- 
makaya, the womb of all Tathagatas, that divine 
spirit of universal compassion and wisdom which 
carries humanity in its onward and upwardmarch 
to truth and moral loveliness. 



CHAPTER X. 

VEDAANTA AND BUDDHISM. 

' -[CONTENTS: — ‘Vedanta and Buddhism-The Notion °f 

n the. cause of Bondage-Vignann Vada-Sunya Vada-Vignana is 
Atma-Brahma Bhava is Vignana Matrata-Bodhi’s Supremo 
Knowledge-Bodhisattva-Nirvana] . 

i * 

There were various religious and philosophical 
speculations in the country hefore the Buddha was 
born, which undoubtedly exercised a great influence 
upon his mind. We ‘notice in the first place a class 
!1 of people' "performing’ various Vedic rites and 
sacrifices in the belief that they helped one to gain 
not only 'the pleasures and enjoyments of this 
'world and the next, but also liberation. Alongside 
of these 1 advocates of 'Vedic sacrifices were others 
1 who had 1 lost their faith in them and held that 
thej'' could hardly bring about the highest bliss in 
life. Some of these thinkers attempted to interpret 
Vedic sacrifices allegorically, saying for instance, 
with reference to the ! horse-sacrifice’ (assvamedha), 

■ that the sacrificial horse was not an ordinary 
horse,' but one having the dawn for the head, the 
l sun for the eyes, the wind for the breath, the 
heaven for the back, the intermediate space 
^between, heaven and earth for the belly, the earth 
for. the legs, and so on. 

. . They developed the new idea of internal 
sacrifice which came to be rightly known as 
jnana-yajna ( sacrifice of knowledge ) in con- 
trast with the older dravya-yajna ( sacrifice 
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, . , ; . ; ; > i; i , , j , j . >11 t > IU- J i M .ill 

■ ■ This seems to. ihaye.beeundfie -.to; jt’wo factbrsb-nf 
firstly, -the .belief in,, theVcxtraordiiiary, powerucrfod 
Vedic rites , greyi so, strongs among- the, followers of. ,v 
the .karma-marga (path- of- -ritual) that? no necessity!!” 
whatsoever .was. 'felt, -for, ;the- intervention/,- oft a^God-j-f 
in,, bestow, ing the highest - reward' of -the actions r£ 
(Karinas), i; e. ; , heaven- (SVarga), or. thatrhlissiXvhicboi 
never, disappears ; -secondly, the' ' Vedahtic^nloni-sm ' 17 
declaring - the existence oh 'only One - Self* naturally 55 -'- 
removed’ -.the., belief ivinr God 55 also'. For; ’'if 1 - there* ^ 
remains 1 -only- - - One , m it, ;is the man himself," or r h}fe r -m 
Self/.as it- is -impossible.' to 1 - think -df one’s t b\Vri I! d 
annihilation. '^Besides, uthe : conception'-" ‘of- 11 Grbd'is 5 7 
possibleuonly’fl when- -there is the ‘'notion"- 1 bf‘ 5 both' ,;; 
the., worshipper "and -’the 1 'worshipped; 1 ^au’d^not'!'' 
otherwise! V j", /. * r ■ >- P -’;; - " ' ’ r ' dJ ;,u :? 


.When the. jnaiia-niaPga. (path of .knowledge .) . 

£ 'it. • j • ,rir ‘‘{i ’V*"- , 'V' f jo '“ lu 

of the Upanishad. prevailed over che Karma-marga. 

external means for achieving the highest, object 
£ A - >!'fl -'iV ’ ’•>'<- o-'\ UJ. & ,.*< > ° II' J, d’I'-i 

of life .naturally gave place to. P mternal ones and 

J f 7 , . ill i_ -j(J . .1 j’- .'HJi:-- : I -J-i I-HJ/O// 

thus meditation . took, r .the .glace,] of r performance-.,, 
of , r i, tes ] an d , cpremonie s ( ; this , gave risje to yogap- 
which f deyejoped to (J - a- great ;extent jr aud ; , ,was , being,, - r 
much ^.praptisedjj, in., jjbe country., long; befprp the.- j 
advent' ; o.f ‘the Buddha., lM 7 =i *i , J; 


; Xbn^' Before ! the ; B tid'd ha' ''file ' f el i'gib tf s ; 1 if g : ; o f ’ 
the ' country 1 ha'd '-attained a ‘Very’ high 1 '' degree "of Ur 
moral standard, the key-note -of : w hich pvas 
brahmaeharya, the root of-all spiritual advancement* 
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The freedom of thought prevailing in his days 
helped' to liberate him ■ - completely from" every 
bondage of authority. Vedic or : non-Vedic. • He 1 
was independent in thought and followed reason ■' 
and truthi In place of any ; person : 'or ; - ,: group - : of " 1 
persons, however' great or -experienced.' He did not, 
however, altogether ignore public opinion in 
regard to some outward and. trifling -matters.' He i 
would ask his disciples not to accept his words; 1 : 
simply out' of regard for him,, but to do so only ■;> 
after a thorough examination'; of them, just .'as a"-: 
man accepts gold after cutting, burnihg, iand rub-: : 
bing it on a piece of touchstone He was very 
practical, never indulging in mere speculation^ Hen •; 
would never, discuss any question .which in .. his« a 
opinion was of no use to the enquirer. ; There are- 
things that cannot be expressed by words, but are 1 ’ , 
only to be realized by oneself. There , are also 
truths that are ’too profound and difficult to be 
understood by ordinary people. With regard to 
such questions, even when pressed very hard, he 
would keep silent. This attitude of the Buddha 
was only natural; for the highest truth is id' fact' 1 
silence. It was declared' by the - sages of The ‘ 
Upanishads long before the Buddha: “We do hot 
know, wfe do not understand how one can teach' :: 
it. It is different from the known, it is Rlso aboye ' r 
the unknown-thus have we heard from those of 
old who taught us this.” * In, short, he was. a 

* (Kena, up. J,3 : 4.) 
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Sthltaprajna, one firm iu judgment and wisdom, of 
the' Bhagavad-Gitaa. His heart was very dompassion- 
ate and' full of genuine and unparalleled 'love’ 'for' 
all living beings, and he used to feel very 
strongly their sufferings. Moved by the suffering 
that he saw around him he set out r to discover a 

, { r 

way of salvation, not first for himself, but for 
others; for he had such great compassion 
( mahaakarunaa ) that he did not care for his own 
salvation until everj^one was set free from suffering. 

t ■ 

Born in an, atmosphere full of Upanishadic 
fragrance, he was, as the canonical -works will 
show, a real knower not only of the Veda (Vedajnna) 
but also of the Vedanta ( Vedaantajnna ) having 
fully practised brahmacliarya (Samyutta Nikaayal 
168; Sllttanipata 463). And, like the ,Vedantists r 
after he .had attained 'Supreme Knowledge’ he used 
to perform npt external but 'internal sacrifices i. e., 
meditation. ' jOnce when (Samyutta Nikaaya I. 16S) a, 
Brahmin came, to him taking in his hands . the 
remainder of his oblation, the Bnddha. is- repo'rted- 
to have,' addressed him to , the following effect; 
‘‘Do, not deem, O Brahmin, that purity comes by 
mere laying wood! in- fire, * for it - is external;-' 
Having, therefore, left that course', I .kindle- m3’' 
fire only within, which’ burns for ever, and on 1 
that ' 'I have my mind ’ right]}’ fixed for ever. ” 
“Hfire in this sacrifice the tongue is the sacrificial 
spoofi'/and 'the heart is the altar of the fire," 


' **^wS^ { ’^V^flS^-V 
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Just as tbe^ Buddha,, like some of bis prede- 
cessors, -including the' strict’ fbll6wers !:; df'Hhe 
‘Upahtshads,’ bad 1 - uo' J ' faith' f 'iu Vedic J ‘sacrifices, 
" ^specialty in ' airimal-killing 'therein 1 , so* like some 
•'of. bis; other predecessors lie ' found 'no' pl&ce' For 
-;God too in’ bis' systein of religion, nor ‘did’ be 
' - discuss -the creation and destruction ’of tbe universe. 
■' f J Silnilafly;'"b'e : bacl' no faith in any ' 'external- 1 means 
'by i which j 'tbe ’ highest success of 'life' could 
be attained 'and- -'consequently /again-' like'tbe same 
predecessors-' of bi^ be accepted 3'oga and bhaaVa'naa 
-•(meditation) fo’f achieving that purpo&j ’ 'laying 
/ special'- 5 stress' on ’ 'brahmacbafya, as 1 /! in the 
■ TJpknisbads. Be' repeat6B'i^ ,n asked' bis' 11 disciples' to 
’ J pradt'ise it‘ : 'fb’f' 'putting : 'nn ^end"' to 1 ’ 'suffering 
. ( MaHaaVagga : pb; -'.I#.). I! ' ---’ ') y - r[ " r 1 : 

v 1 •ni'i>n - aplyrn if* I'hi.’.'a ic i" 

I". - '-Like .tbe; Ved.autists , or .the .Indian , philosophers 
in general, be held tbat tbe root cause - of tbe 
samsaara,, from which one seeks escape, is. avidya 
.(ignorance 1 , though ' its. interpretation, or - the 
.Process’ of its action'.* may be different with different 
Tbip^ers.. Again/ like the same Vedantists, .he 
maintained , very, .strongly . that suffering ,is,dpe 
to desire, kaama’, which, brings .about one’s bondage. 

S ' Ic *q a , has found.' its fullest possible expression 
i* 1 Hindu scriptures from the Vedas downwards. 

It is kaama that* binds' tbe world; there- is no. other 
.bond. It is never satisfied, nor is it ever extingui- 
shed b}p enjoyment of desired’ objects.. On. the : con - 
trary, it grows stronger' and stronger. So a sage 
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says in a Vedic text ( Atharva-.Veda. IX. ii. 20): 
“How great in width are heaven and earth, how far 
. the waters flow, how far- fire- to them ■ art, ,thou 
superior, alwa} r s great: to thee as such, O. kaama, 

. do I pay homage”. In a number' ,of iVedic 
passages, kaama is identified with. fire. ;> And it ,is 
not far .to seek why this identification -is ; made. 
Fire is never satisfied with any amount .', of fuel, 
* so kaama can in no. way, ; be satisfied with any 
amount of its object. The sages, of ._ the 
Upanishads realized it fully and the .following 
few words give expression to, , what . they 

felt: .“When r the kaanias that are; in his heart 
cease, then at once the mortal becomes immortal 
and obtains here (i. e. in this world) Brahman;’’^ 
The same or similar thoughts abound in other 
texts of the Upanishads, and the Bhagavad-Gita 
is full of' them. 

Exactl}' -the same view seems to have been 
held by the Buddha as is seen from his declaration 
that the root cause of sufferings is kaama. And it 
is so well-known a fact that it needs no elucidation. 
The most significant incident of his life is that he 
conquered Mara, the Evil One. It is only after 
this that he became a Buddha. Remove all the 
legendary characters of the story and the bare 
truth will reveal itself that it was only after 
freeiug himself from desire that he attained to 
Buddhahood, Mara being in the story the 

• Katha up. IV. IQ. _ 
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cau onfy be effected by tbe knowledge of tbe Self 
the latter differs saying that tbe notion of T and 
'mine' can in no way disappear if there really is 
tbe existence of tbe Self. This led him to take 
quite an opposite and a very bold view that there 
is no Self or Aatman, as it is understood. Here 
it is said by bis followers that if one knows that, 
in faet, there is Aatman, one’s notions of ‘I’^and, 
•mine’ or abannkaara and mamakaara dj not 
disappear and consequently there is.no cessation, 
of one’s suffering. For, when a man sees that 
there' is Aatman, he identifies his body with it, 
and there arises his lasting love for it. This love 
rouses thirst for comforts and this thirst prevents 
him from realizing the transitoriness of the objects 
he wants to enjoy, and he lovess to think that 
they are his and adopts means for their attainment. 
Where there is the notion of the Self,, there 
arises also the notion of the other-thau-the-Self, 

* ! f 

and, owing to this division of the Self and the 
other-than-the Self, there spring up,, feelings of 

attachment aud aversion from which all evils 

, 1 1 m 

arise. Thus, once a devotee is said to have extolled 
the Bnddha; “ If there is the notion . of ‘I’ 
(abanilkaara) in the mind, the continuity of birth 
does not cease, nor goes away the notion of 
T from 1 the mind, if there is the notion of 
Aatman. And there is no other teacher iban 
you in' the world advocating the absence of 
Aatman. Therefore; there is no other way to 
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deliverance than your doctrine. ” And it is said 
by a prominent teacher of -Buddhism that as all 
the passions and evils arise from' 'the notion of 
Aatinan ( SatkaayadPISllti ) and the object .of ' the 
notion is Aatman itself, its very existence is denied. 

In order to root out desire (kaama) attempts 
are made in the - doctrine of the Buddha to show 
that there is neither the subject . of desire, and if- 
that be so, naturally desires can in no' way arise., 
Thus there is the cessation of desire, whereupon 
liberation or nirvaana follows as a natural sequence. 

The denial of Aatman is called nairaatmya, 
literally ‘ the state of • being devoid' of Aatman. * 
Radically the word atman means ‘nature’, 

( SVabhaava: 1 own being ’ ), which never undergoes- 
any change, nor depends on anything for its being. , 
This nairaatmya is twofold : pudgala - nairatmya . 
and tUiarma - nairaatmya. Pudgala is nothing 

but what is known to us by such terms 
as sattva. jiva, purusha, and so on, that is the 
Self. By pudgala-nairatmya we understand that 
what is believed to be a' Self or Atman has no 
independent nature of its own, and consequently 
no existence in fact, and therefore it is not a thing , 
in reality ( vastusat ), but exists merely _ in 
imagination as a name, a term, a designation, a , 
convention for serving the purpose of ordinary 
life. Similarly, the dharmas or things around us, 
internal or external, have not their Aatman or 
independent paluire, because they dejpepd -for their 
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personification of desire. This may be compared 
with the well-known dialogue between Yama and 
Nacliiketas in the Kathopanishad. If one considers 
the tremendous evil consequence of pursuing kama, } 
it will be evident that there is no better word 
for its expression. Mara literally signifies what is 
meant by the word mrityu ( death \ both of them 
being derived from the same root tnri ( to die ). 
Who is it that does not know that kama brings 
about death ? The literature of the country tells 
the same story in one way or another. 

We are told that whatever misfortunes there 
are, here or hereafter, they are rooted in ignorance 
(avidyaa), and- desire. Now the cessation of desire 
is possible only after the removal of ignorance, 
which requires for its own disappearance 
knowledge, or perfect' wisdom, or perfection 
of 'wisdom. 

,The sages of the Upanishads solved the problem 
realizing and advising that there is only the Self 
or Aatma without a second, " I am below, I am 
above, I am behind, before, right and left — I am 
all this .” 1 And they declared: “ If a man under- 
stands, himself to ,be the Aatman, what could he 
wish .or desire for the sake of which he “ should 

l . j ** t 

pursue ; .the body, ?” 2 For “He who sees, perceives 
and understands this, loves the Self, delights in the 
Self, .revels _ in „the„ Self, rejoices in the self, becomes 

lTchh. Wl. 25. i; 2. Brih. IV. 4. 12. 
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a svaraat (self-resplendent) That being the case, 
there is nothing that could . be an object of desire, 
Nor is there anything to be frightened of for the 
possibility of fear is' only there, where there are 
two. For instance, there are' both a tiger . and a 
man, the' latter may .be frightned by the former. 
Thus by the realization of the Self one becomes 
completely free not only from desire but also from 
anxiety, trouble and sorrow, So it is said; “When 
a man understands that all beings have become 
only the Self, what sorrow, what trouble>can there 
be to him who once beholds that Unitj' ? ” 4 ' 
Thus, on these or similar grounds, the sages of 
the Upauishads urged: “ Verily, the self is to be 
perceived, to be heard of, to be thought of, and 
to be meditated upon. 

THE NOTION OF THE CAUSE OF BONDAGE 
It is not that the Buddha did not listen to 
the above declarations. He did : but his perception 
of the Self was quite different ; for thought that 
instead of being the cause of liberation as held 
by the followers hf the Upauishads, the knowledge 
of the Self was,- in fact, the real cause of bondage. 
The notion of ‘T and ‘mine’ is the cause of 
bondage, and, as such, it must be shaken off. 
On the point of the necessity of release from 
bondage, both the Vedantiu and the Buddha are' 
at one, but, while the former maintains that it 

S.-Chl, VII, 25, 2. 4 Isa 7, 5, Brith. 114,5, IV 5.6, 
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What does voidness mean.? The state of, , being 
devoid of own being ( nailisvabhavj'a ). And what 
are we to understand • by it ? That which is 
‘ suchness’ ( tathata ). What is 1 suchness ’ ? Being 
of such nature ( tathabhava ), that is, the state 
of being not liable to change (avlkaritva ), the 
state of permanent existence ( sadavasthajdta )-* 

To be more clear, the svabhava of a thing 
means only that which is independent of another 
( paranirapeksha ), and thus, having not been 
before, it does not come into being ( not abhutva 
bhavah). Therefore the svabhava of fire is nothing 
but'its non- origination (anutpada) and not its 
heat, because heat' depends on its- causes and' 
conditions, and comes into being after having, 
not been at first. Thus there appears nothing, 
nor does any thing disappear; nothing has an 
end, nor is an3 f thing eternal: nothing is identical 
nor is anything ‘differentiated ; nothing comes 
hither, nor does anything go thither ; there is 
only dependent origination ( pratitj'a-samutpada ), 
where ceases all expression ( prapauchopa sama ). 

Viewing things in this light, these teachers, 
the propounders of the doctrine of 1 sunyata, 
which in this system implies simply the rejection 
of all sorts of imposition (sarvaropa-nirakriya), 
declare that anything,' external or internal, that 
appears to us as existing is, in fact, unreal, like 


* Mudhyamikavritti. PP. 264-265, 
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the ‘imaginary town in tide sky ( ganclharva-nagara ). 
'Thus, there being. nothing internally or externally, 
the notion of *1* and ‘mine’, technically satkaya- 
driskti,' disappears complete!}^ as there is neither 
the' subject nor the object of. the notion. The 
disappearance of this notion is followed by the 
disappearance of samsara which has its roots struck 
deep in it. The sole object of the followers of the 
Sunyavada is to root out the notion of *V and 
‘mine’, or the Self and that which belongs to 
the Self. 


» j 

* £ One who believes in the void (sunj r ata) is 
not attracted by worldly things, because they are 
baseless. He is not delighted by gain, nor is he 
cast down by not gaining. He does not feel proud 
of his glory, nor does he hold back from lack of 
glory. Scoru does not make him shrink nor does 
praise win him. Neither does he feel attached to 
pleasures, nor does he feel aversion to pain. He 
who is not so attracted by worldly things knows 
what the void means. Therefore one who believes 
in the void has neither likes nor dislikes. He 
knows that which he might like, to be only void, 
and regards it as void only. He who likes and 
dislikes anything does not know the void; and he 
who iudulges in quarrel or dispute or debate with 
any one does uot know this to be only void uor 
does he so regard it.” * 


* Siksha samuchchaya, p, 264; 
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being on causes and conditions '(pratityasamutpBada^i 
And bow can. that which is not- in its own nature, 
be in , the nature, of others? Argument 1 after 
araguinent has been .offered in support or, in 
refutation of this view, 1 but to avoid prolixity, .we! 
need not discuss them here. ; 1 , 

. , VIGNAANA VAADA. ■' <'* ’ 

There being neither the subject nor the object, 
there is no / room for desire in the case ,of a 
wise man. r • 

. , . . r - ■ , 1 J ' • ' f 

This idea lies at the root of, the. two, .well-, 
known schools of , Buddhism, Vijnunavadaj , ; and. 
Siinjmvada. , Taking it s, stand, on sucji ^statements} 
of the Buddha as .‘All this is nothing but chitta Jf h 
a statement undoubtedly., based on the Upanishads, ; 
the. Vijnanavada postulates. r the .existence of-.chitta ] 
or ‘miud-\only, as the ,Vedanta. of Brahman .only,. , 
and; utterly denies all external .things which -are-, ", 
according to it, . just, like the phan toms, .created ;ii.n j 
a dream. Impurities or passions ( Kle’sas ), such as 
desire; obstruct the attainment, of > liberation, 1 and, 
as such,, are regarded as a "cover’ ( kle’saavarana ), r 
They ; are due .to , .the . conception . or ■ notion’- of- 
Aatm'an or .Self (atmadrishti),- and so they • must 
disappear, only when one' really "understands that 
in, fact.., there is nothing, that can be called Self'' 
(pudgala-nairatmya). -Then follows liberation. ' - 

Man is steeped in ignorance about the things 
he sees .around him, for the things he sees are not 
fH fact' what, tfiey appear to him, they being oply . 
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Wlien by the meditation on suuyata vanishes 
1 the' idea of ‘I* and 'mine* both internally and 
externally, all the npadanas 'holdings-up, viz., desire 
-(kaina); wrong views ( drishti ), belief iu rite? 

, (silavrataparamar’sa), and sonl-theories (Aatma-vada), 
also vanish. This extinction of npadanas js fallowed 
■ by that of birth. Thus karmas and passions bejng 
extinct, moksha (liberation) is obtained. 

VIGNAANA IS AATMA. 

The Vijnanavada referred to above jnay be 
based on the Upauishads. This will be perfectly 
clear if one reads the Vedanta in the light thrown 
by such - older teachers as Gaudapada, In the 
Upauishads Brahman which is identical with Aatjnan 
is. only Yijnaana (consciousness ) or jnaana. 
Therefore Brahmavada or Aatmavada is in fact 
Vijnanavada. Somehow or other, when all there 
three. Brahman, Aatman and Vijnana, are regarded 
as identical, the following and similar Upanlshadip 
texts can very well be quoted as referring tp 
.Vijnaana: “Verily,- all this is Aatman,” 1 ‘‘Brahman 
.alone is all this,’” 2 ‘ All this is Brahman,” 3 “There 
is no diversity here. He .who perceives diyersjty 
here' goes from death to death.” 4 Thus, to say all 
this is Brahman. or Aatman amounts to saying that 
all this is vijnana, or ' in other words, all this is 
a vivarta, • illusory mauifestatioq’ or parinaaniH 

p** * , , i . < - 

' - 1, Chh. VII.25.2: 2; Mund. 11,2,11 3, Chh.IIl 14.1. 

4. ‘ Brih, IV,4;i9. ’ 
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The finite 'is mortal." '-"Sir, ■ in what does' 1 the'' 
Infinite rest?” ‘‘In its own ' 'greatness 6‘r not evert’ 
in greatness.” ’ ’ ' ' ’ ' r - ' ' 

The' exposition of Gaudapada (III. 46) is here , 
very clear. Says he^ { When the chitta does, not’ 
fall into a state of, oblivion, nor, is distracted , 
again, nor is unstead}'', nor has it any sense-image 
then it becomes Brahman.”' ' ' . 


brahma bhaava is vignaana:maatrata ; ; ' 

‘ Thus the Vijnaauamaatrataa of the-'Vjjiiana- ' 
vadlns is ‘in J facf‘ th'e' j ' BrallHialihaa^a ‘ ( .of '.'the ' 
Brahmavadins ‘ or Vedahti-hs.' Brail Iflabhaava means f 
the ‘state 'of 'Brahman’ or ‘becoming. Brahman/ And 
this is the ffillRti of the Brahmavadins. Therefore, 
on this point, which is a vitally important one,,' 
there , is 11 eiitire agreement, between the two 
Vijh'anavadihs — the 1 ’ Vedantists and ‘the Buddhists. 
Or to ' put ‘it in ■'other words, ‘ the original author,, 
of the Buddhist Vijnauavada i. e,” the Buddha 
himself, 'understood the’Vijhana'vada of' Brabmavada 
of the Upanishads in the same light as adopted by 
such.vteachers ’ as ’Gaudapada and the author ‘of the 
YogavasisHtha' Ramayana;' It; i's, 'therefore,' not too 
muchito 'sayp : at least so'far'as the present point 
is concerned ,d that the Buddha was really a;knower' 
of the Vedanta,) as 'observed 'above. It c4h ‘‘further 
be observed, I think, that the prapanctiGpa’sania : of 
the •Madhyamilias) ■ and ' the later Upanithacs ’suck 

asUhq MaaaiuuKya, Viiflaaiia or Viinaptirasatrataa of 
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tBe , Vijnanavadins, niryaana of the Buddhists iu 
general, Brahmapraaptl or Brahmabhava of the 1 
Vedantiias, kevala jnana of the Samkhyas, , y.oga or ■ 
chittavritti-nirodha of the Yogins, paramapada of 
Vishnu in the Upanishads and the devotional . 
literature of the country, are, in fact, different 
expressions of one and the same thing. 

It is evident from the dialogue between Assaji 
and Saariputta as described in the Vinaya 
( Mahaavagga 1.23 ), that the spirit of the truth 
that dawned upon the Buddha lies in his 

explanation of the origination and cessation of the , 
objects that proceed from a cause. This refers to ; 
his law of twelve-membered cause of existence 
^dvaada’saahga uidaana) and dependent origination . 
{ ^ratity'a samutpaadff). They show the gradual, 
origination of the whole mass of sufferings, the 
6tartiiig point of which is ignorance (avidyaa), and . 
also its cessation through the cessation of its . 
fundamental cause, ignorance. 

BODHI’S SUPREME KNOWLEDGE. 

Now, the cessation of ignorance depends only < 
on llOdhi ‘Supreme Knowledge,’ which is in no way 
tat.y to acquire. An aspirant to it, who is known 
in the system by the nalne of Bodhisattva, is' to 
strive for it throughout his life doing various 
duties. The ideal of this practice (charya) of a 
Bodhisattva is very great; indeed, there is nothing 
more ennobling in Buddhism than this. It is not 
tbs subtle truth nor the. profound philosophy of 
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Buddhism that attracted people of so many lands, 
for we cannot think that the average person 
understood them thoroughly and then accepted the 
religion, for, in the' words of the Buddha himself,' 
the}' are ver}' difficult to perceive and' to t ' 
understand, unattainable by reasoning, intelligible ' 1 
only- to the wise. What is it then in Buddhism, 
that won the heart of the people ? It is the noble ' 1 
aim to be achieved, the discipline’ to be observed, 
and: the practice to be made 1 through the whole : 
life by a Bodhisattva for nirvana; - -- 1 ■ 


BODHlSA.TT.VA. 


. jiu 


. 1 ; 


Before becoming a Buddha, anyone who strives 
for . Buddhahood is a Bodhisattva, and - everyone 
can become a Buddha. Therefore, the .Bodhisattva 
stage is the stage of discipline preparatory ,to the 
attainment' of bodhi. 


■ The first and the most important thing in the 
life of a ' Bodhisattva is mahamaitri, • ‘great love’ 
and- ■mahakaruna ‘great compassion.’ Maitri is that' 
love for all beings ‘(sarva sattva)' which a mother 
feels-' 'towards her only- and very dear son.' And 
the Maitri that .prompts a Bodhisattva to offer' his 
body and life and all sources of good’ (kusalamuula) 
to' all- living beings 1 ’ without any expectation of 
return ■ is m’ahaamaitri. And the thought -or 
intention -to work for the’ deliverance of all 
sentient, beings, fallen into' the uufathomable and 
unbounded ocean of aamsaara fs called karuna' 
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(compassion). And the, karunaa, with- which'. ; a[ 
Bodhisattva desires -bodhi . or . enlightenment not- 
first for, himself - but for. others - is mahaakrunaa,-- 
We are- told ,, that the prince, - of Kapilavastp, ; 
Siddhartha, M when , he, was in, the stage,, of a 1 , 
Bodhisattya-, was moved not by his, own sufferings-; 
but -.those' of, the world, such was his ; loye- and,, 
kindness towards it. . , r t 

Therefore a Bodhisattva, 1 with a heart- full of-- 
mahaamaitri and mahaakarunaa, knowingithorotighly 
the miseries, sorrows,- aiid sufferings of the'- world', ' 
identifies his own happiness with; the removal of 
the sufferings of alf creatures, and meditates 
as follows!: 1 ' • - ■ • • - '*-• 


r ' f . * . i 

■ “When pain and 'fear are not plea'saht to 1 me" 
as they 1 are not -to ‘ others; then how am I different 
froiri 'others that •! should preserve myself and' 
not others ? ” •' 


, Thinking thus, , a Bodhisattva, in, order to put 
an end to pain and attain the height of joy; bothi • 
for himself ■ aud ,, all -other living beings of i, then 
world, makes his faith, ( sraddbaa ) firm aud fixes - 
bis mind, .on bodhi, praying : ' May I become a • 

Buddha • -to effect- the good and happiness! : of -all: i 
sentient beings of the world aud to put an end to.- 1 
all their sufferings.” “By this good action .of-,' 
mine may. h become ere long a Buddha, so that 
for the good - of -the universe I may preach .the -, 
truth, delivering -thereby all living. beings, -/flow ■ 
subjected t j various sufferinge,'' 
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Buddha felt .-constrained to remain silent 
whenever such an inquiry was pressed. He was 
-always reluctant to commit himself to any statement 
iii reply to any of the above four queries. The 
real reason is that he was not prepared to admit 
any of the questions — to entertain the inquiry in 
that form. With the inquirers, however, those 
were .the questions that vitally concerned.- them. 
Buddha felt it necessary to explain his own 
position .thus : 

“ : Just as it is not possible' to know whither 
the fire is gone which’ was so long burning before 
a man after it is extinguished, once for all oh the 
.exhaustion- of all materials of burning — the, fuel, 
in the same way it is not possible to represent a 
Tathagata after he has passed away on the com- 
plete exhaustion of all materials of bodily existence 
and of all pre-requisities of representation of an 
individual as commonly known. ” 

To say that Buddha attained parinirvana is 
the same as to say in ordinary language that he 
died. In his own words, to attain parinirvana is 
to see ' the fire of life extinguished in that 
elemental condition of extinction which allows no 
residuum of possibility for reignition. ” 

With the Jaina, too, parinirvana is the last 
fruit or final consummation of the highest per- 
fection attained by a man or attainable in human 
life. But with him parinirvana is the same term as 
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nirvana . or, moksha meaning final liberation that 
comes to - pass 1 on : 'th'e complete 'waniifg. ? 'out; I dr 
exhaustion ' f 'of ' the ’acciinmlated strength- .br.foriie 
pf karma. Withbhh ‘ Jaiiia-, (however;: y nir.va ; n'a ; -'or 
ihoksha is u not l! a : dreatlflil: or ; terrible term like) ;tHe 
Buddhist' ^arinirvaha 1 which suggests at once^a'n 
idea of the complete annihilation ofiiindividuality 
of ‘k’ saih't “'after .’ de’dtlriby i the simile;;, of .the total 
extinction : df^ a burning lamp' on-.the exahp^lpu 
of the oil' and! the'; wick. , , ; . jV •!><•? ! . 

'•'•With’ ; -thd : Jaina’ -nirvana is,. nothing but a 
highly special or transcendental., ^condition ,of 
h'uman/«oul,. J !,ini which,, it remains .eternally and 
absolutely, free- frpm., passi.on, hatred, birth,.' depay, 
disease, and,! ^he, . . like, , because t of the. ^ complete 
waning out of, all causes ‘of dukkha. \\ i 

, t * - * ' « ! * - - 1 * * / * — * r - . .* / . » » i I * • f ; / » i i 

t •'Ho'w''' a /oB6 l dh'isatt : va; J /jbserves-,,.. humanity ' is 

described' - as follows*.; ini , > Bpdh hChary avatapa, '|ll 
P" p. ' 1'1” J 14— '16— -2 1 . t,’ > V ;! P, ['.! r a.,,,'-) 

: ; ‘‘j -‘May ‘ ! 'beu'ai lamp u(to those w&q'- jyant it, a 
bed for 11 those 'who rfe^uireditp'a' servant of all, .'May 
I '-.JbaVe the 1 ‘pdw'et to'P- 1 dispose » .myself-.. various 
ways^^sd 1 that 1 'all -living 1 beings in: ' .spade may: f live 
upon me until they are liberated.” 

“Let whatever sUfFeribg-'-the world -'has,/ pome 
to^me^and may thd' 1 merits of - the OBbdhisattva 

make., it., happy. S; ; n . , . , 

! : (The ,sa?ne n , ; idea has; struck its ,root deep in 

D “ : ’ 1 ■* *” ' ’ 1 ;1 — Ptantideva 

Purana 
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21.-1-2/): . 1 11 I-dv, not .want the highest' state 
■ifoom God', ; nor do I •■want the attaintaent of. the 
■'eight powers Xsiddhis',,. nor the absence* of .rebirth, 
i'hut- I want to- undergo}* the sufferings of. all 
nbeings, being in ; them,.; ; so that . they r may : become 
’•■frbe-from miseries.” f - ; ... _ . .. 

' The following is t from the praj^er of Dhruva 
: who ' was asked- by' his .beloved Lord, , when. he 
appeared before bim, to choose a; boon; j:. . 


C1 I pray for tbe c well-b.eidgf of ; theft universe. 
: I want- no -booh; - jo - e;, ,., r • 

* I J • ’ ^ »> { ^ ^ •>,»•» % , r '% 9 •' y ' ♦ ^ • 

. This, idea has" found 'its’ fullest' expression 
also in the following short') mdhtra (formula) lira 
daity "rite called .‘tarpaua ‘ : incumbent ■ on levery 
householder: “May the three worlds be satisfied ! 
' May tbe f: world ' including, all Trom ..Brahma ( tbe 
Creator ) to a stump -of grass be satisfied; ” The 
sages of the Vedas make devout, prayers : “ May 
■' all directions { di’S8 ) be my friend x ; !’\ \ “May all 
beings see' me - with the eyes of a friend ! ■, May I 
see all beings with the eyes of a friend ! May we 
all see all beings with the eyes of a friend ! ” 2 * 


1, Atharva-Veda* XIX. 16.6. , 

2 Vnjasaneyi Samhita 36. 18. 

* The invaluable information contained in this Chapler (X 
is extracted from. the article on '.Buddhism’ contributed b'y Sr 
Mahamnbopndhyaya Vidhtisekhar Bhatfncbarya, Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit. Calcutta University contributed to the 
Cultural Heritage of India, published by the Ramakrishnn Mission. 
We are immensely grateful to the audor and the publishers, 


, CHAPTER XI 
< !; . 'PHILOSOPHY OF JAINISM. ,* .;v 
. 1 ( As olcLas Vedic Religion.- ,li 

[ CONTENTS: — Philosophy of Jainism-As "old as '^Vedic 
religion, rl The ■ Place of Jaina Darsanas among the ! 'Ih4ia'n 
Darsarias Aapta, the-Lord-Arahat Paraimesh’lih or Tirlbankara- 
Ancharyas, Upadhyayas and Sadhus-Moksha Mafga, Path to 
Salvation The’, Aagamas.. - Jaina Metaphysics 1 The five 
Ultimate Reals - Chetana - Karma Drnvya "aii'd GimaJ 



of As (i Nasti— The’ Doctrine of , Sapta , Bhangi-Jaitik ’Eth'fcs; 
Ratnatraya — The. five. . Vratas- or abstinences The SpiriCof 
Ahimsa-The jNine Types of Qruelty - Five Types of Falsehood 4 
The Duly ,of, the Homeless Yogin The Stages of Spirtfual 
Advancement Conclusion 1 . ’ • ' '• 

: : It is now ;a,.well-kno}vn u. fact .that the last of the' Jaina 

Tirthankaras, Lord Mahavira. was an elder contemporary of 
Gautama . Sakya /Muni, (| Lord JBnddha, According .to' the 
Cambridge; History. ,of India, ] the twenty-third J Tirlhankara, 
Lord Parsvanatha,, w^as^.also a; historical , person. According to 
the Jaina. tradition, he preceded Mahavira by 250'|years.' ’ ! 

• , r , \Ve:, may., make bcild to : say ( , that ’Jainism; the religion of 
tabimsa. (non-injury), , is probably as old as" the Vedic religion, 
-if ,not ; older. -jin the Rig-^edic maniras. \ye have clear references 
;to. .Rishabha and. Arishtanemblwd of the ‘Jaina - Tirthankaras, 

, the former; being the founder of Jaina’ dliarma of' the present age. 


[' 1 ^'The'dnvaluab'le information Contained in this Chapter 

! (XI) is extracted from-; the article on ‘Jainism’, contributed by 
Sri Appaswami Ghakravarti <■ M. A., ,1. E. S. Principal 
Government Col!ege~Kumbakonam. S. India, contributed to the 
Cultural Heritage of India, published by the Ramukrishna Mbsiun, 

• Wc .Rre immensely grateful to the- author and the publishers, 
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, The' recent', excavations; at' Harappa <ahd <> Mohenjo-daro 
brought to light! stiii mbre surprising 'facts.' On the seals .and, 
coins dug out from!' these places are-foundr figures ..resembling 
the Jaina Tirthankaras. 

( According to' Jaina' tradition itself,' the Vedaif/were at' 
one. .time' bas'ed ; upon , the ' doctrine' ‘6f ‘alums a and became,- 
perverted later oil through ihe personal rivalry between the '-two 
teachers' at the time 1 .of ‘King Vasut 1 • - ■ mj ■ 

r! -The .Place ; of ; Jaina. Darsaias among the ; V ! 

" ,i; ‘ . Indian' Darsanas. . , •/ 

’ U'il" I'".-!, ■ ' ' ’O' ,!} 

( It is the' usual’ practice iif Hindu philosophers to • classify 
Darsana's (philosophies) into ^ two 'grbups-Vedic 'and <noif J Vediol 
those that accept the authbrity'of the “Vedas' and thdsenthat 


reject the -authority of ithe Vedas. They ,afe , otherwise known as 
'Aastika ;, Darsanas .'and- Nastikai .Darsanas. ( Under the ( former 
heading id'is ’usual . to - include, 'Samkbya and Yoga,', Nyaya and 
Viu’seshika',' 'Mimamsa.- arid, .Vedanta.; Under the; latter come the 
Jairia .Darshna, n'Buddha ' Darsana-, and jCharvaka Darsana,, It is 
nb’t hecegsary :to .uttadhrahy :importance;to the, distinction between 
Aislikb' 1 Darsana' ■ and .Nastika ,j Darsana... From , the foregoing 
'sketch' ‘if is ‘ obvious why, the Jainas, had - to rejpct ,the ( Vecjas 
'and '•’Vedib'- ritualism. Since there/isi that .fundamental difference 
'beiiv'eeh ■ ahimsd \dharma, and vedic, -'ritualism the followers, of the 
’’fortnir- 'cannot • be expected to accept, the .rjtualism, involving 
'animal Vacrifice/'-Hence , it is, blit a truism^ io;sa^. that , the, Jaina 
‘Darsana”' is -'outside i 1 the' , Vedio fold. Button this; score, it is 
extremely'-' misleading- to , call it .[a Nastika,, Darsana, which 
becomes still 1 ' more misleading, when translated 'into • English ,as 
' 'ah'ntheis'tic school. - ’ The term atheism in the, English vocabulary 
has, a 'definite and'well recognized significance, p, is associated 
with" the Semitic conception of a Creator, •, One who does, not 
’ accept “such a Creator - and his created; activity is generally 
"signified 'by 'the 1 ' 'term' atheist, But in the,;case of, Indian 
1 Darsanas' there is 'no such implication anywhere, i 
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is .opposed to srishtivada even' as'‘ r the S'amkhya Ddfssana 
of Kapila'is, , But it speaks of a Parana atman or Sarvajnna, 
the Omniscient , Being,,, who serves ( as an ideal ‘ to be 
aimed at by man, It resembles the .Purva Miraammsa 1 ' in 
emphasizing the potency of -karma as the basic principle of 
sammsara (relative world)! It resembles Vedanta in maintaining 
that every individual jiva^ is potentially a Paramatmhn. 'As the 
commentator^ Gunaratna of 1 Haribhadra' Suri's shaddarssana- 
sarauchchaya maintains, the only significance we can attach"to 
to the word astika is a belief in the reality of atman, of 
^ammsara, and of moksha or salvation and in the possibility* of 
moksha marga (a path to salvation). Any Darshana which'insists 
on a belief in these must be called Astika Darssana and a 
Darssana which does not emphasize these doctrines must be 
Nastika Darssana. According to this interpretation the only 
Darssana that could 'be' called 'Nastika is the Charvaka- Darssana 
and probably ‘also > that scho°l of Buddhism 1 which emphasizes 
analmavada ; (the doctrine that there is no atman or self). Jaina 
Darsana 'is no more! atheistic than .the so-called orthodo* Darsa- 
nas which accept; the authority of the Vedas. But on this score 
it is not claimed that Jaina Darsana also is a Vedic Darsana, 
since that would be a contradiction in terms, i because Jaina 
Darsana is rooted in ahimmsa, whereas Vedic ritualism is 
intrinsically opposed" to ahimmsa dharma. 


Thus according to jjainism tbers is' no creation of ' the 
world, nor-, is there any Creator necessary to explain the nature 
r of the world. This" is identical with the attitude taken by 
Sankara when he rejects the doctrine that Isvara is only the 
operative cause of the world. He clearly poults out that 
since ,the concrete world of reality is without a beginning, the 
question of its origin does not arise at all, and hence it is not 
necessary to postulate an Isvara as the operative cause of the 
world, as nimtta karana. Further he elaborately points out 
, .‘the intrinsic defects of the theory that Isvara is only the 
’'operative cause of the’ origin of the universe. Hence , Jainism 
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decay or avasarpim, of which the current, division is the fifth 
time-period j called pctnndiama-Ma. In the period > immediately 
prior to, this, the .fourth period of avascrpbi', appeard all, the 
twenty;four Tirthankaras of the modern world-period. There are 
Rishabha, Ajita, Sambhava, Abhinandana,,Sumati, Padmaprabha, 
Suparsva, , Chandraprabha, Pushpadanta, ' Sitala, Sreyam sa, 
Vasupujya, Vimaia. Ananta, Dharma. Santi, , Kuntliu, ,Ara, 
Malli; -Munisuvrita, Nami, Parsva and Vardhamana 
Mahavira. With Mahavira ends the line of the Tirthankaras as 
also the fourth period of avasarpial. The • Tirthnnkara is 
associated with five kinds of festivals known as the pandia- 
katyanas in which worship the devas take part., The Pandia- 
kalyams are (1) Svargavatarana, the descent of a deva to,, 
become a Tirthannkara; (2) Mandarabhisheka (otherwise, known 
as fatmiabllisficfia}, rejoicing at the birth of the Tirthannkara, by 
preforming an abhisheka at the summit of Mandara gin; 

(3) ■ Diksbakolyana. when (be Tirthannkara renounces .the 
kingdom and worldly pleasures in order to become a 1 'Ogin; 

(4) Kevalotpatti which represents the appearance of omniscient 
knowledge as the' result of tapas and the destruction of karmas; 
and .(5) lastly Parinirvana-kaiyana representing the complete 
destruction of' ill karmas and the attainment of salvation or the 
realization of Paramatma-svarupa. The paraphernalia .provided 
by Indra in order to celebrate the glory of the Arhat 
Parameshlhin consist of such marvellous occurrences , as the 
appearance of an as oka tree to provide shade, the rain, of 
divine flowers, the sotmding of divine music, the fanning with 
chamara, the provision of a simhasana (throne), the creation of 
a halo of light surrounding his divine body, and the creation of 
a triple umbrella, representing' his suzerainty over ail the three 
worlds. These are the privileges of a Tirthankara and the devas 
vie with one another to offer him worship. 

Acha^as, Upadbyayas and Sadims. 

Besides these two types of Aaptas, the Lords of religion,' 
Jainism recognizes three other kinds of Pafameshthins who a|so , 
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deserve reverence and worship from the devotees. And these are 
the Acliarya Parameshthin. Upadhyaya Parameshthin and Sadhu 
Parameshthin. These three do not represent the stage of complete 
liberation from Santsara hut nevertheless represent important stages 
towards that goal. The first of the three classes are Acharya 
Parameshlhins who are endowed with important ‘qualities and have 
' to discharge equally important duties. An Acharya must be free 
'jfrom all attachment to external things, must show general 
• sympathy and love to all living beings must be actuated by "the 
three jewels," l. e., right belief, right knowledge and right conduct, 
must be entirely free from the baser 'emotions such as anjjer 
‘ and ambition, must illustrate by his conduct the significance' of 
the five great vraias ( vows )» must be able to exercise the 
authority of initiating into the jinn dharma all those that seek 
. to be admitted, must possess (Undoubted knowledge as to the 
nature of reality, must not be actuated by the desire of self- 
aggrandizement or self-praise, and must whole-heartedly 

devote himself to the propagation of dharnia. Such a great 
rishi w Ko whole-heartedly ’ devotes himself to instruct mankind 
as to the nature of the' 1 ' path- -to! salvation is called 'Acharya 
Parameshthin. Next in rank , to ,this comes the Upadhyaya 
i Parameshthin, His duties are much more modest. He has 
no authority, to initiate people into the Jina dhanna t or to 
organige the Jaina sailg/ia (organization), His whole function 
is to propularise the Jina dharma,' in order to' help the several 
souls entangled in samsara' 1 to reach the safe haven beyond 
He educates and instructs. I The third class consists of badhu 
Parame'shthins, i. e .< 'all those , great souls who do not have 
any definite' function either of authority or of instruction but 
ptill illustrate through thejr conduct The great path to salvation, 
so that others, following their example, may accept the dharma 
fitid adopt the path of self discipline and ' self-realization. 

' » | f ? 1 ’ 

All these five constitute the Pancha Pornmeshthins— 

tile five kinds Of beings worshipped by thejainas ns representing 
fto ideal in life at different 0tnflo 3 of realization, 
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Moksba Marga— Path to Salvation. 

The most important message of Jainism is moksha marga, 

ft is otherwise known as Rainalraya, the there jewels 
f r ight belief, right knowledge and right conduct. These 
[hree must be present together to constitute the, path to salvation. 
Since all the three are emphasized equality, and since the 
moksha marga is impossible without the compresence of all the 
three, it is obvious that Jainism is not prepared to admit any 
one of these three in isolation as a means of salvation. There 
are religious schools which lay all the emphasis on bhakti or 
f'lith on jnana or knowledge, on karma or moral conduct. The 
Bhagavatas mostly emphasize the bhakti aspect. Provided that 
is granted, one is sure of reaching salvation. The Vedantins, 
especially Advaita Vedantins, emphasize the jnana aspect. 
Provided avidya or ignorance is dispelled, moksha or salvation 
is within your reach. The Purva Mimamsa school may be said 
to emphasize karma or conduct But according to Jainism no 
such one-sided emphasis canbeaccepted as the correct path. All 
the three must co-exist in a person if he is to walk the path of sal- 
vaicn. The Jaina commentators make the meaning quite clear, by 
bringing in the analogy of medioine as a curative of some 
malady, A patient before accepting the medicine precrlbetl 
for him by o doctor must have complete faith in the doctor, 
trnd must believe in the efficacy of the medicine, Mere belief 
of this type is not chough i he must be in a position to have 
accurate information fis to the nature of the medicine, how il 
Is so he used and how if will gradually work bb a curative 
principle before he is rid of his sickness, Merc faith in itc 
efitepey and knowledge of its use will not be enpugb to bfinfi 
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about a cure in him unless he carries them out in practice by 
talcing the closes as prescribed by the doctor and- by observing 
the dietary rules consistent with the talcing of the medicine. 
Faith in its efficncy, knowledge of its use and actual taking of 
the medicine — all these three -must be present if a cure is to 
be effected. Any one of these, though valuaLIe in itself, will 
not be enough to bring about a cure. In the same way ’the 
universal malady of samsaric (worldly) misery which every soul 
is suffering from can be cured by this triple panacea — the 
ratnatraya , when accepted as a mixture of the three principles 
of right faith, right knowledge and right conduct. If any one 
element is missing, the other two would be useless. Hence 
the emphasis is laid by the Jaina thinkers on the ratnatraya 
which constitute the moksha marga. This moksha marga is 
revealed by the Tirthankara or Arhat Parameshthin for the 
benefit of suffering mankind, ' 

The Aagamfis. 

The Aagamas or the scriptures are revealed by 'the 
Sarvajna or the omniscient being. The Jaina scripture should 
not be in conflict with the well-known pramanas, the criteria- of 
cerrect knowledge. It must be capable of leading men towards 
higher goals, to svarga and moksha, It must give ’ correct 
information as to the nature of reality. It must describe the 
pamharlhas (ends of human life) of dharma religious merit, artha 
(wealth), kama (enjoyment) and moksha. The scripture with such 
characteristics and revealed by the Sarvajna has been handed 
down From generation to generation by a succession of teachers 
called Ganadharas, beginning with Sudborma, the chief disciple 
of the Tirthankara Mahavira Vardhamana, It is known b)' the 
Mlpwing nppcllatipns.’ the Sidh&nta, Fnranifipsnie, Kriianln, 
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t ’ Veda,' ; Sruti, Sastra, etc. The scripture * • *of the Jainas is 
::«■ grouped: tinder three classes ’ of : Anga, - Purva and Prakirnai 1 
') Jaiua Metaphysics, h . .r.'t 

). , The,. .Jaina philosophy might t;; be 7 summed up ,;in„'pne 
( f sentence., The diving and the non-living, . by cbming-, into.-coritact 
Ihy.witH ieachi other, forge [certain energies \vhich, ; bring about birth, 

, , /(death .and, various experiences of life-; this process ,couid ( be 

lour. In the matter ot 'the' relgious -scripture* there''is'>'s6me 
r ' , diffei'ence of opinion between' the ' two sects of- the ’’Jainas- 
• i Digambaras and Svetambaras, About ; the' time' of the -Maurya 
or. Emperor Cha'ndragupta, .on account of -a terrible famine' in 
- Northern India- fa [ large body<-.of> Jaina ‘ascetics- under '-the 
, • leadership. of Bhadrababu with his, royal dis.ciple ..Chandpagupta 
,i who renounced his kingdomj imigrated to the: South ,fop' the 
! pu,rpos$ it bf [obtaining support .and, sustenance .during the. period 
of the famine. But a large section , of ,,the Jaina^as ceties stayed 
behind in Hindustan. When the body of the ascetics who 
migrated to the South. returned home to the North after the 
famine conditions had been over," they fount] that their brethren 
,who stayed at home had changed their habits.very much, On 
‘account of this change ‘ of habits there arose a cleavage between 
' ‘th'd'twb ’sections, ‘which is supposed' to ‘be the origin of 1 a' schism 
1 withirt* 1 the 1 -community resulting in the two -sections, ; ->;the 
' Svetambaras and the Digambaras— ‘-the former school; associated 
with those that stayed- at home and .the latter championed,. by 
those who migrated towards the South, The books preserved by 
the Northern group were not accepted as authoritative by the 
Digambaras who maintained that tlic original texts revealed by 
the Tirlhanfeara" Paratrieshfhin and preserved by be- succession 
of leathers were lost - completely and what the ’ Svetambaras 
-claimed as the authoritative texts- was- a- spurious substitute, for 
‘the lost originals... -This controversy still persists between ; these 
two groups,- Of course this contention of. the Digambaras is not 
accepted by (he Svetambaras who claim that their texts ' nto 
quite valid inesmuch as they represent the origittals. 
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stopped, and the energies already forged destroyed, by a pourse 
of discipline leading to' salvationl A close analysis of 'ibis' brief '* 
statement shows that it involves seven Propositions: firstly, ihat ' 1 
there is something called the living: secondly, that there’ is 
something called the non-jiving; thirdly, ! that the 1 hvo ,cbme‘’into‘ 
contact with, each other 1 ; fourthly 'fBat the contact leads tOjfhe 1 
production of some energies; fifthly, that, the process of contact 3 
could be stopped; sixthly, that 'the existin^'energies could als’o 
be exhausted; and lastly, that salvation could ‘be achieved. These 
seven propositions are called the seven iaUvas or realitied ‘by 3 the 
Jainas. The first two great truths are that 'there is a jiva or soul - 
and that there is an cijiva or non -soul. These two exhaust belweeh’ i 
them all that exists in (he universe, A recognition of the two I i 
entities at once marks the Jaina system out as' dualistie like' the 
Sammkhya and distinguishable! from the monistic’ Vedanta wbichi’’ 
accepts only one reality without a second. * : < 

The Reality i according to Jaina i philosophy is uncreated 
and eternal. "Utpada-vyaya-drav'ya-yuktam sal;"' Reality! is that 1 
which is characterized by appearance and disappearance in the 
midst of permanence.!' This isH the peculiar doctrine asilo 1 the i 
nature of reality found in Jaina metaphysics and the only! parallel ! 
to this in Western thought is the Hegelian doctrine of the a 
dialectical nature of reality — thesis and antithesis reconciled and 
held together by synthesis. Every object of .reality embodies in 
itself an affirmative and a negative 'aspect synthesized and held't 
together ' by its own comply nature!, quits’, analogous to the 1 
biological principle of metabolism comprehending and reconciling » 
in ifself the two opposite processes of katabolism and anabolism, 
Such'. •is the complex nature of . reality according to.Jaina'd 
metaphysics. ■ It maintains its; identity and permanency only ' 
through the continued process of changes consisting of. origin and i 

* See jainism; Its History,, Philosophy and Religion By 
Hirajdl Jain M. A, LL.B., professor of Sanskrit, King Edward 
College, Araraoti, and ' General jEditor, K-ivnja jama Series 
and Cultural jhie.rftage of India-Vd. 1. > 
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decay— identity in the , midst of variety, and permanency 
through change. Neither the permanency nor the process of 
change can be separated from each other. Each is indispensable 
to the other and hence cannot be separated in reality, though 
one may be differentiated from the other in thought Bnd speech. 
From this triple nature of reality arise various other philosophical 
doctrines associated with Jaina metaphysics. 

The Five Ultimate Reals. 

, Such ultimate reals are five in number according to Jaina 
metaphysics. These constitute the primary elements wh : ch go to 
build up the cosmos. They are jiva, pudgala, dharma. adharma 
and akasa, These primary constituent elements of the cosmos 
are technically called pannchaslikaya, the five astiknyas. The 
term astikaya is a technical term of Jaina metaphysics. The first 
part aati implies existence. The second part kaya implies volume. 
Astikaya, therefore, means a category which is capable of having 
spatial relations. Here spatial relation should be differentiated 
from volume associated with matter. Materiality is corporeality 
which is peculiar to pudgala or matter. Of these five astiknyas 
pudgala alone is murta ( corporeal ). the others are amurta 
(non-eorporeal), though they are astiknyas or existences having 
spatial relations. Of these the first, jiva astikaya, relates to 
souls or almans. ft is the only cbetana category, the other 
four being uchetanas. This cbetana (conscious), entity jiva, is 
entirely different from pudgala or mptter which represents the 
inoraganic world. If Time is added to these five astiknyas, 
then we have the six dravyns (substances) of Jaina meta7 
physics. The time category is different in nature from the five 
astiknyas since it is a unilateral series, whereas the asljkayas 
are capable of being associated with multiple spatial points or 
pradessas. Anything that is capable of having simultaneous 
relations to multiple spatial points or pradessas would come 
under astikaya, whereas time can have only unilateral relation 
of moments and hence cannot have simultaneous relations to 
n group of multiple points. It corresponds to unilateral series 
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>n mathematics and hence it is eicluded from the class of 
astikayas. , In Jama metaphysics, nevertheless, -it is included 
under thiP six dravyas. each dravya having- the dialectical 
nature referred to above' .. , . 

• Chetana, ' • 


• - I ^ escn P t!0n of jiva dravya J as a chetana entity is 
exactly similar *, to the. description of atman in Upanishadic 
denature. Since its hature is chetana. or chifsvarupa. it has 
the essential characteristics of perception and knowledge. In 
' se it is incapable of being measured by material units or 
space “oils. In the .concrete -world it is always found associated 
with a body as an organized being. As an embodied jiva it has 
alb the characteristics of a living being associated with a body 
and other sense organs. Jn this concrete world so organized 
an associated with the body jivas are of four main groups 
according,, ( to, the four gatis ( destinations ); Devas or divine 
9"'SS, n .aras or human beings, narakas 'or beings relating to 
? >* tiryaks r or the lower animals and the plant world. 


Karma. 

These four beings constitute samsara which is the result 
? ' arm| c bondage according to which a particular jiva will 
. e orn ’ n «ny one °f the gatis Moksha or salvation consists 
in i es . ca Ping from the samsaric cycle of births and deaths in any 
one of these four gatis and ‘reaching that safe haven beyond 
J ie ocean of samsara where there is a complete conquest of 
lr lh and death. The jiva ‘that reaches this stage be\ond 
samsara is the pure jiva or atman, otherwise known as siddha- 
jiva. which i attains its goal and realizes its 
long as a jiva is in samsara, he is bound by 
which lead to the building up of a body for 

this stage, on account - of his imprisonment 

of the bodyhis-purityo f self andstrength of knowledge have nochance 
of complete manifestation.- Hence his knowledge his nature deformed 
nccording as nit, is bound by various karmas. Since there is no 


true nature. As 
karmic shackles 
himself; and in 
in the tabernacle 
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scope For his pure 'nature to manifest itself, he mainly depends 
upon the sense organs as lo-instruction and seqniring -knowledge, 
and his life is mainly determined by his environment consisting 
of objects presented to the senses. Nohirell sense 
objects and repulsed by contrary feelings. Till the proper time 
comes when he is able to realize his heritage of nobility and 
purity, he gets immersed in these sense pleasures which only 
help the jiva move from one birth to another birth, from one gati 
to another gati, in an unending series of births and deaths. 

The jiva as an active agent figures as the operative cause 
of his own karmas and in turn enjoys the fruits of such 
hartnaS. Hence according to Jaina metaphysics he is a knower, an 
actor and an enjoyer. He has knowledge of objects, he acts 
either to possess them or avoid them" and as a result of his 
acti°n is able to enjoy the fruits thereof. Thus he is endowed 
xvith the triple nature of consciousness — conation, cognition and 
emotion. In this respect the Jaina conception of jivaiman is 
wholly different from the other views. For example, the Samkhya 
conception of Purusha makes him the knower and the enjoyer 
but not the actor. The Samkhya Purusha is distinctly inactive. 
His activities are entirely secondary and derived, inasmuch ns 
he is associated with Prakriti, of which his own body is a 
modification. It is this relationship that is explained metaphorically 
by the Samkhya school through the story of the lame man on 
the back of the blind — the Purusha guiding the path while being 
carried by the blind Prakriti Jaina metaphysics rejects this view 
and makes the ( iltttou active in himself and what he enjoys as 
bhokiri is merely the fruit of his own action which he performs 
as Uartri. Hence the Samkhya doctrine that that Purusha is 
akciriri is rejected by Jaina metaphysics. 

Dravya aud Guna. 

Dravya is that which manifests itself through its own 
gunas and /wo’flJ’&S'qualities and modifications. Dravya is a 
dynamic category which implies a process as already explained. 
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This process expresses itself in the form of qualities as well as 
modifications. The usual illustration given is gold with its 
qualities of yellowness, brilliance, malleability, etc. Iu paryayaS 
or modifications are the various ornaments that can be made of 
it. One ornament may be destroyed and out of the gold another 
ornament may be made. The disappearance of one paryaya or 
mode and the appearance of another while the substance remains 
permanent and constant, are the characteristics of every dravya, 
Ulpada and vyaya, apPenrance and disappearance always refer to 
the changing modifications while permanence always refers to 
the underlying substance. From the aspect of paryaya it is subject 
to birth and decay. From the aspect of dravya it is permanent. 
Therefore permanence and change in reality refer to two 
different aspects — change from the aspect of modifications and 
permanence from the aspect of the underlying substance. When 
one mode disappears and another mode appears there is 
certainly no change in the underlying substance, 

Bheda-Abheda. 

In the illustrations given above gold remains the same. 
Similar is the relation between gold and its qualities. Jaina 
metaphysics does not recognize gunas without dravyas nor 
Dravyas without guna s, Qualities without substratum and a sub- 
stratum without qualities are both embty abstractions and hence 
unreal, The qualities of gold are entirely distinct from the 
qualities of any other baser metal. Hence the qual lies are 
identical with the underlying substance, because the qualities 
constitute the expression of the substance. Since gold is distinct 
in nature from iron or lead the properties are also distinct. Tile 
qualities of one cannot be transformed into the qualities of the 
other. Thus substance and qualities are identical inasmuch as the 
latter exhibit the nature of the former In spite of this identity 
between dravya and gtltld, they are distinct from each other. If 
there ia no fundamental difference between substance and 
quality, dravya and guna, there will, be no means of apprehending 1 
tits nature of dravya exoept through iU manifestation! Hence tins 
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two must be kept separate in Thought though they cannot be separ 
atedpn reality. Dravya and guild, substance and quality, may be said 
to be different from each other from one point of view and yet 
identical from another point of view. It is both bhcda and 
abhcda. different and yet identical. This blieda-abhcda point of 
view is again peculiar to Jaina metaphysics. 

No Samavaj'a. 

In this respect it is fundamentally distinct from the 
Vaiseshika point of view. Accordiug to the Vaiseshika school 
dravya is a distinct padartha from guna and the two are brought 
together by a third principle called samavaya. Jiva is a distinct 
dravya and its properties or gunas are considered to be 
quite distinct. Knowledge ( Jnana }, feeling ( Iecha ), and 
conation, as properties of jiva, exist independently of the 
soul but are brought together by the intervention of a third 
podartha, samavaya. whose function it is to cement together the 
substance and its qualities. As has already been pointed out. 
Jama metaphysics completely rejects this view. Jnana and 
other properties of the jiva or soul are inseparable fiom the 
nature of the soul and hence the presence of properties in the 
atman is not the result of a combination effected by a third 
principle, The qualities of the atman are there and the natnre 
of the atman expresses itself only through the properties. If 
knowledge, feeling and conation, the properties of the soul were 
considered to be existing independently of the atman, then the 
sou! without these properties will cease to be a conscious principle 
a cbetann dravya and hence will be indistinguishable from the 
fichetana dravya (matter). The distinction between chetana and 
nebettna among the reals will cease to have any meaning! 
smil.trl v properties such as jnana and sukha or duhkha (pleasure 
or pain) since they do not have any relation to a chetana 
dr.-.vya, will cease to be the properties of the chetana entity 
and their association with the dravya effected by a third 
principle, may be with matter, an achetana dravya, and not 
pcccjsnrdy with a jiYR< Thus tho absolute independence of guns 
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and gunin, properly and substratum, is rejected by Jaina 
metaphysics as an impossible doctrine. Hence jiva is essentially 
of the nature of jnana. which should not be interpreted as a 
quality made peculiar to jiva by the operation of a third 
principle. Thus jiva which is *by nature a conscious or chetana 
principle is fundamentally different from material substance; 
and yet in concrete life it is intimately in association with a body, 

Classification of Jivas, 

Throughout the living kingdom in the botanical and 
zoological world life is found in association with matter. This 
association of jiva with body, its sarira, is an irnporlant 
characteristc of the concrete living world. Jiva in association 
with its body is quite different from jiva in its pure state. The 
latter is called the pure Aatman and the former samsara jiva 
This Samsara jiva in association with its appropriate body 
. js- said to be of,different grades of existence. Of course jiva in 
the four different gatis are all considered to be the samsara jivas. 
In addition to this distinction of gatis, jivas in the biological 
kingdom are classified according to their development ; Jaina 
philosophy divides the jivas in the world according to the 

principle of the development of the sense organs. The lowest 
class of jivas consists of bkendriya jivas, or jivas having only 
one, sense organ. Next higher to this are dvindriya jivas, or 
jivas having two sense organs. Then .higher above we have 
jivas 1 with three’ indriyas. Then there are jivas of four indriyes. 
then panchendriya jivas or jivas of five sense organs, and lastly, 
namanaska. i. e. panchendriya jivas with manas (mind). The 
first class refers to the, vegetable kingdom which is considered 
to be p part of, the hying world according to Jaina philosophy. 
Trees' aud plants have all the properties of living organism such 
ns assimilation, .growth and decay and reproduction. They are 
endowed with only one sense organ — the awareness of touch- 
.In addition to the recognition of the , botanical world as a part 
iof the biological world Jaina philosophy ' speaks of 
oukchmn ckendriya jivos, minute nnd microscopic 
Wmisms endowed with onl? one senses- the sense 
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of touch. These generally reside in other bodies. Some of them 
*are found in solid objects like the earth, others are born in 
water, some others live in air, and some others in light. 
According to their place of residence these [ivas are called 
prithvi-kayika, apkayika, vayu-kayika and tejas-kayikas — those 
that reside in earth, in water, in air and light respectively. 

• This doctrine of sukshma ekendrya jivas with their respective 
places of residence is entirely misunderstood by Oriental 
scholars who go to the extent of attributing to Jaina philosophy a 
primitive doctrine of animism that earth, water, air, etc,, have their 
own souls. This confusion is unfortunately the result of a lack of 
understanding of the fundamentals of Jaina metaphysics. 

Worms represent the second class of organisms with two 
senses — touch and taste. Ants represent the third class with 
touch, taste and smell. Bees represent the fourth class with 
sight in addition to the three. Higher animals represent the 
fifth class having in addition the sense of earing. Of course 
man represents the highest of these classes, having Jmind 
in addition to the five senses. 

Ajiva Dravyas. 

The dravyas which belong to the non-living class, the ajiva 
dravyas, are pndgala, dharma, adharma, akasa, and kala— matter, 
the principle of motinn, the principle of rest, space and time, 
All these are achdana (insentient) dravyas. Pad gala or matter is 
maria dravya, the corporeal category which can be perceived by 
the senses. It is associated with sense properties such as colour, 
taste and smell. These consist of ultimate entities called atoms 
or paramanus. By the combination of these atoms aggregates 
are formed which are culled skandha. Thus the term Skandha in 
Jaina metaphysics means quite a different thing from the 
Buddhistic Skandha. (Sec Page 382). There aggregates may range 
from the smallest molecule of two atoms to the most important 
cp.Srcgate or mafia skandha represented by the whole physical 
Universe is entirely dependent upon the ultimate constituent 
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elements or the paraWcuuiS. The paucha Hildas (five elements) of 
other systems are but examples of these aggregates of atoms. 
The paramarm or the ultimate atom cannot be perceived by the 
ordinary senses. So also the minute aggregates or the skatldlias. 
The peculiar doctrine of the Jaina metaphysics is the doctrine 
of karmic matter, karma-prayoga pudgala ( karma sarira ) — subtle 
material aggregates which form the basis for the building up of 
the subtle body which is associated with every jiva, till the time 
of its liberation - or nioksha. The gross organic body which is 
born of the parents, nourished by food, and subject to disease, 
decay and death, is the ordinary body known as audarika sarira- 
the body which is given birth to and is cast away by its 
associated jiva at the time of death. But the harmasanra the 
jiva cannot so cast away during its existence in samsara This 
subtle karmic body is inevitably associated with every samsara 
jiva throughout its career in the cycle of births and deaths. In 
fact it is this karmic body that is responsible for the samsarie 
changes of alman which is in itself a pure chcland dravya. Its 
intrinsic purity is thus lost or diminished, because of its 
association with this karmic body constituted by the subtle 
material aggregates or karma pudgnlas. The building up of this 
karmic body around the soul is conditioned by the psychic 
activities of the soul itself. The conscious activities such as 
desires and emotions, according as they are healthy or unhealthy, 
act as causal conditions for the building up of the karmic body 
which becomes the vehicle for good or evil according to th.e 
nature of the psychic conditions which determine them and in 
its turn affects the nature of the psychic experience. Thus the 
interdependence betweenyVra and the karmic body acting as cause 
and effect, each in its turn, continues to keep up the show of 
the samsarie drama. But this should not be interpreted as 
fatalism, because the jiva has in its unfathomable being a mighty 
potency transcending the limitations imposed upon it by its 
association with its karmic body. Thus each person has the power 
pnd possibility qf becoming an architect of his own destipy, 
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Jim and pudgala thus constitute the main dravyas, All 
activities in' the world must be ultimately traceable to these two 
entities, jiva and pvdgalas. soul and matter.’ Hence they are 
called active principles, sakriya-dravyas — dravyas which are 
capable of acting The other dravyas — dharma, r adharma, akasa 
and knla are therefore called, nishkriya dravyas—dravyas without 
intrinsic activities. , , ; _ . 

Akasa. 

Of these akasa refers to space, its only' .function is to 
accommodate the other dravyas. ‘ ■ ' 

'Thus space, according to Jaina metaphysics, is infinite in 
extent. That portion of akasa which accommodates the concrete 
world 'with its samsara jiva9 and pudgnla is called loka-akasa — 
space accommodating the world. The space beyond, where there 
is neither matter nor soul, k called aiokna-kasa — the space' 
beyond the world. Thus according to Jaina conception ■’ the 
physical universe is supposed to have a definite structure within 
which are accommodated all the jivas- and all the pudgala 
skandhas and paramanus. ' ’ < *'* 

Dharma and Adbarma — Motion and Rest, 
Dharma and adhnrma, the principle of motion and the 
principle of rest, are two categories • peculiar , to Jaina 
metaphysics which are not found in any other Indian system. 
These tre achstnna dravyas; hence they differ from jiva They 
are amurtas and hence differ from pudgala or matter. They are 
nishkriyas. without intrinsic activity, and hence d ffer from both 
jtvu and pudgala, the only two dravyas which have activities. 
They resemble the other dravyas except kala inasmuch as these 
are called astikayas — existences having the cjpaci y to be related 
to several spatial points simultaneously, what is technically called 
pradesatva. The two pervade the whole of loka-akasa. Thpy do 
not extend beyond it. Subtle and imperceptible in themselves, 
th y are endowed with important properties of serving as 
conditions for motion or rest. Movement in world is associated 
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\yith either a jh’d • or a 1 pudgala, Motion in a moving object, 
.whether living or non living, is the result of appropriate causal 
.conditions residing in the thing i itself — jiva or pudgala\ these 
being sakriya , dra\yas are capable of moving by themselves oj- 
a? the result of appropriate causal conditions, which must alsq 
be material or living. The movement in these things is peoess' 
arily .conditioned by the presence of this dharma dravya whioh 
pervades the whole of the world. Remaining in itself non-operg- 
tive, this dharma dravya serves as a condition fof making 
movement possible: and the illustration generally given is t(m 
presence of water 'for the movement of fish. When a fisl] 
swims the movement is due to an operative cause present m 
itself. Nevertheless swimming would be impossible \yi(hout l|ie 
presence of water. Water in the ocean is not an operative 
cause of the movement. Nevertheless it is a necessary condit- 
ion , 1 Similarly, while r life and matter are bolh capable of moving 
of their own accord determined by appropriate operative causal 
'conditions, their movement is certainly dependent upon the 
presence of this non-operative principle called dharma. 

Similarly, when a moving object comes to rest if is necess- 
ary to have the presence of an opposite principle. Such a 
principle determining rest, i, e. coming to a standstill in the 
case of a moving object (whether living or non-living) is 
adharma dravya. This also is a non-operative condition of 
rest, A moving object coming to rest is certainly the result 
,of an operative condition present in itself, A bird must cease 
jto beat its wings so that its flight may come to a stop. But the 
stopping of activity requires a further condition. A bird ceasing 
to fly must .perch on the branch of a tree or on the ground, 
Justus the branch of a tree or the ground serves as 
non-operative condition of rest, the presence of the adharma 
principle serves as a condition for moving objects to come tp 
.rest. 

« t tt » i 

■ i ^hy should we postulate these two principles of dhar- 
,ma and adharma ? Is it not enough to ( have the rest of the 
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Categories? Jalna metaphysics answer’s 'this objection and' p6stu ; 
laies J the i necessity of ! these two 'principles 1 by ’'"stating ; that 
'without ’these ‘two; there would be no definite structure • of the 
world. The cosnios will, disintegrate into : primordial : 'afbms which 
iniy spread throughout the 'whole of infinitei'space. : Hencejthere 
will b'e no distinction between 'toka and '-aloha, the world 1 and 
'the 1 beyond. There will be . no permanent constitution’ "of ’"the 
world. Without .constancy in the structure of- the world there 
will be nothing left but chaos.' Hence what sustaihs’ihe J world as 
world and what prevents the disintegration of the world iuto a 
chaos is the presence of these two principles, dharma' and adharaid. 
Hence we have to postulate these ' two' categories ‘in order to 
explaiu the nature' and constitution of the; cosmosi •’ ' • - '■ * : 

Kala-Time* ' ’ 


The last drcivya is kola or time. Jain a metaphysics .postu- 
lates time as a ; uecessary category of .existence., Without 
•postulating time it is not possible, to understand .growth and 
evolution. The whole world consisting of matter, as well . as 
soul is in a process of change either evolution or , involution. 
Changes involving growth and decay constitute the very nature 
of the concrete world. The process of change without time 
would be unintelligible and must be dismissed as illusory.’ Since 
jhe concrete world cannot be dismissed ns illusory according 
to Jaina. metaphysics, time must be postulated as a' necessary 
condition of change. This, time serves as the condition of change 
in other things and is called kata dravfa or the category ‘of 
time. This real time is contrasted with ' vyavaharika' time based 
upon conventions. Kola dravya or real time consists of mom'ents 
or kala parcuaanas which constitute a time series having ’ only 
the relation of before and after There can be no simultaneous 
moments in the time series. The conventional time is the * time 
which we use in our social life, the durations being measured 
by the moments of the sun and moon. This is cf different 
durations according to differ ent measures and ranges from the 
shortest nlmisha t 0 the' longest yaga. These ‘are (be si* 1 dravyas 
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according to Jaina metaphysics, >vhicb may be grouped under, 
two heads, jiva dravya and ojiva tdravya, the latter containing all' 
the, other five (i in it.', >< ! C 

! 1 t j < > '> A.akrava,'" 1 ‘ 1 ' 

, , ‘ ... , 1 ui i i >15 


We have noticed already that the jbia throughout the samts*' 
Brie life is associated With 1 ! a karmic body which forms the 1 
nucleus ‘around which the' grosser bodies' are built up'. According 
to this conception the building 'up of the karmic body forms the 
foundation for. life -in samsara and the disintegration of the 1 
karmic 1 body constitutes the 'final liberation of j iva The process 
of 'building up of 'the karmic body and the plan of breaking up 
of the same are ’considered to be importhnt aspects’ of metaphy- 
sicial ,truth. Jiva and ojiva being' the primary entities, how , are 
they bWught together to biidd up the body, appropriate to each 
jivdH In ‘answering this 1 question /aina metaphysics describes’ the' 
pro’cess in' the ' 1 following wai; Aasrtivaj which 1 term means 1 
“'flowing '-'in', ” represents the probess i by wdiich karmic’ 
molecules are attracted 'by k' jiva according to the characteris'lic ' 
psychic experience. The ^prdeess df asrava or the flowing in of* 
karmic 1 molecules is 'the mVio ’basis of tbe ; building up of’ 'the' 
karmic' "body Lilith like* thfe' cocoon of a' silkworm surrounds the' 


jiva and acts as an impediment against the free manifestation 
of the intrinsic qualities of the jiva., When once there is the 
process of //owing in or asrava of karmic matter, the next 
Binge is ibandba j.whqn the karmic matter fceta settled, or fixed 
Up,. ( ui the, .karmic body.,,, This , karma ( bondage is *of various 
intensity and duration. So long ns the jiva is not alive to his 
own. intrinsic properties, and bo long, as he identifies hjmsclf 
with ,objects aljen to himself, the building up of the karmic 
doooon ,goea on r , interminably, But when the jiva .realizes his 
hatnre as„distinct fromythe material .world, ‘he 'endeavours to 
extricate himself from the trammels of the namsnric world wh >se 
root Cause is the karmic body, The first step in extricating o.ic.df 
from,, the shackles is .called stmartt, putting n stop to ths 
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inflow of karmic matter; 1 and 1 ' thus ’ obstructing the;' stream’' of 
karmic molecules' which may get '‘absorbed in the k’armicboHy. 
This process of samvara or blacking up the ihfloW 1 is : condb 
onedti by the appropriate , mental attitude characterized by 
freedom from the attractions of sense objects and concentration 
upon one's own nature. In other/ words,;,; yogic -meditation' or 
tapas is the inevitable condition for;,preventing the flowing, 
in of karmic matter and for preventing fresh, assimilation by the, 
karmic body. When once this,, is. achieved, -then the. ,yogin ; 
turns his attention to the karmic deposits already) present >iri his t 
karmic By body concentrated attention and by endeavour to realize’ 
one’s own true nature by tapas, the- already deposited,-, karmic , 
matter is loosened and finally shaken aw;ay. This process , ; l by , 
which the karmic body gradually gets -disintegrated by , the 
attack on its intensity and duration is technically jcalled thej 
process of nirjara. When the karmic body ,has alreaby lost thc\ 
ohance of being strengthened by new karmic matter by samv*< 
ara. and when the old karmic matter already present thu3' 
crumbles and disintegrates, the karmic boby which is like the 
cocoon of the silkworm gradually gets diminished in its intensi-, 
ty and duration till it finally disappears. .Side by side with the I 
decay of the karmic body intrinsic qualities of the awwa/z . get; 
expressed more and more. 

1 Moksha. ’ h 

. < • i . ■ i 

And when the karmic body finally disintegrates'' and ' 
disappears, the alntan shines in full luminosity, in infinite greats 
ness and infinite glory which state represents final liberation 
or moitsha. Then the samsarik jiva by the proscess of destroying 
nil the karmns becomes Paramatman, the pure soul with infinite 
knowledge, power and bliss, Those atages : represent critical 
p-riods in the life-history of the soul, Technically, according' 
to Jaitia metaphysics, these logcflnr ' with primary ’ 

mities, jivas and fijives, o o n s t i t u t c the seven "iattvas 
(principles); Jim, ajivs fctm, ' Mndhp, skiVm tyim ' 
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and '■itwkshaplf we - add- the two : mfental attainments, 'PuWJ’a^ahd 
papa, Xi ‘ virtue' -‘and “ vic ! e, ■' to -‘-{h'fese, ’we get 1 the “nine 
padartas (categories).' Thus we have in Jama • metaphysics lhe : 
five ' \istikayas, the • six rf/Vnyfls^\ylj'eh ! time is added tin io asiikiiyas, 
the’ ’seven taUvas and the nine padarthas— according to : the point : 
of ""view adopted and the purpose for whiclrthe categories are 
enumerated.' • " ; ' " '* '' ;t '' ■ *• ^ 

' 'Jaina Logic a'ncl 'Theory of Knowledge.' 

According to ;the Jaina theory, there are five, different types- 

of knowledge, viz. rnati, sruli, ,avadhi manah-paryaya, kmlajnana- 
tirdinary sense experience, knowledge from tlie scripture.' a kind 
of ’'clairvoyance,' ’ a kind -of telepathy, ( and the 
infinite' knowledge, respectively. ’ The ' first : or Plalijnam 
refers to the' ordinary process'” of sense experience w hich ‘ is' 
generally’ conditioned by perception through the activities of’ 
the sense organs and the inferential knowledge based ;upba f 
these'.’ The sebohd type, sruli jnatfa, is the knowledge revealed' 
by’dhe scripture,' the scripture itself being revealed to ' the world 
by Sarvaj ha|'Vitaraga 'P.arameshlhini The third type is called 
avddfii jnahd. From the description given of it. it corresponds' 
to what is 1 known as clairvoyance. It implies the perception of'' 
things arid events at a great distance of time or space. It is a 
kind ! 'of ! ' e'xtra-serisdry ' perception, not ordinary available' to all ' 
personV though it' is latent in everyone. Through the inslrumerit'; 
of'ertra-deristirV perceptidn one’ may "actually see 'events ' taking 
place in : a ' distant' land or a distant time. "The fourth type is 
manah-parfaya jhaiia. ' This refers to' the knowledge of the' 
thoughts taking, place in other ;• individual minds’.' it is different 
from the former, inasmuch as it does not resemble .ordinary 
visual. perception. 'Tt has direct access to the mind of other 
persons ’and this 1 capacity -arses only as a. result of yoga arid 
ia : paSi 5 .Th ! c last, kcvaia'jnarifl., Vcfers to the infinite knowledge 
tvhidh, '’the ’soul attains as ili.b 'Vault ' of complete liberation OF 
Cldltolici These,' arc live kinds of jflamt, which constitute t he 
p f ftTVfi inc t ir it me n te of knowledge, according |«j Uic 
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, nf. knowledge. ! OF-, these, the; first jwo i? re. .described 

Jainavtk e ^ ry .. ana ^ irect knowledge), because-, -they ^re -due, to 

as : paroksh 0 WJ? , o£ / tlie ... SO ul . tfithouU- any intervening 

the '. d,r T h jf' use of the .pratyaksha, vis,-, peculiar, to. Vi the,;. -Jama 

^ ea ‘ U "of knowledge. The term ,aksha, ; means the ; atman,or ; soul. 

th J 0ry ratyaksha jnana is, the; direct,, knowledge [by ;i ,the atman^ 
and pratyaKsna , • na do not f orm S uch,-;dfrect. 

by'Te soul, they are .called purokshu.; because they 

deneml'ubb’i^ the intervening medium ol'.lbe .fence organs Tb„ 

-^se Corresponds to the yogic pratyabha-of other .ayslenrs/- ^ 

■ " The acquisition 

W ! „ "mauas wliose . fimetipn it, is 10 revea the .naWre of. 

reality. The external, world, revealed .I.hrpugli. these, 
°-’ f „1„«s consists of' real ' objects , and; Trance n,.t be. 

dismissed ,» itftisory. 1» this., respect The .J | a!na,,.tbeoi;y 
knowledge reiecis tW theory,,, of. may. Jlf Advart.sm as, well as, 
Z'Buddiislie doctrine of iU»ao(iness of ,the ii( pb|eet.ve ! wo,rJd i | 
f e function' of . inane is merely to, re,, ? a|,pn tbe, : ,on band, 
^objective reality , wbicb is.alre.dy emsting, anduUo Ip reyeal ; 
S on the other hand'. Knowledge, therefore, rs bhe, a 

1 vi, on ' account of its luminosity reveals, other pbiects as ; well 
T^it=r the objects ,so revealed being real The 

known are independent, .inasmuch, aa .they eaist 0 b,,.,l,hem?elyS!a 
L ,a are related to- knowledge as they are .revealed, by,, 
knowledge, ..Similarly, .in .the .n,ase„,?f,, life, soul, it ls,.,bpth,thq„ 
subject. ani the object of knowledge in 0 one; this ( innej; experience., 
ia able to reveal the nature , of,. chctnna r ientity.~1he -soul., w 

.•> The Doctrine of 'AstMtfasti. 1 " ' ' ^ 

" • t r t!*;'**' f * t ? • j , r ’ '.f; * ? ' r ’C t 

The logical doctrine of jaina philosophy jtorms. the ffltjst. 
important aspect , of that «M >t . unfort^nat^. U 
doctrine .moat rI .mjsunderstpo^ -by the : uon-Jama driti : C3 -! 
fundamental principcl of this logical doctrine implies the.ppsaiMity .. 
of a positive and ^negative .perdication about the name thing. i} 
How this i: pas:ibk‘'is the perplexing question y/ht.qh- oonfrentq 


ns 

so 




*^w -.« 0 , 

V; ■ • 

110 ‘Simply), It • * . nasf '- the thin L fhe doctrine : ® Pparen f 

famine , s , *”**■ fa 0 i e -! hng b °' b « a J 6 ,s ^nera//y 

-pST.fi nof - Sfa ^ 

Wonat/1 . be ' & Staf ^e nf tt e J a/na Carefu ^ 

,'j, y controverted., , , ? ° bvt ousn m h whtf' ° SOpi * ' it 

■U. <A ’. . h Wh,cb c^not.bt 

St' SS£^ fc i-tes ~*i : .1! 

Pcrabhava' i° P ° a,te na tu re- D » j ' S con **»oned iT ? e * af,Ve 

■^s-Srfc -‘*■4 ■r„ Jr r a v M ™i- : : /r 

t« 4 ,t? e • «■*£ ts* — «' 4 r K" - 

H«£ liw r;s: 

Of - f , ° f v,e 'v of i itself Jz S L We f/ie -«■ ^ Iw ° oi) vjou S 

t, ra»j,'7"7" no “- A,l "1 lte ne S8tion f„ m f ™» Ihe 

’about ‘(/,p ■ J ’ ou s 'ay flip" 6r p * ace - Wf, en W " s 0 » r n 

'Tl » ; e same r>k ” edw /o rv J'ou f ... j .i 

£ 

w™ 7 ; f S 4 \r aU ‘'4 to"" 1 *- 

Wory, LTj dlV,dilat wbe/’vn f 8y a ^>m <to 

n0t l,Ve rn the 
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•Elizabethan .peripd. .The same,,, with, ,the last .condition.; „.bhaya 
.of mode. .Charles, I, died on;the : gallows and did : not ; die, in 
■his bed.-,,;. ' ■ ", '.'li i, ■ ! -,j i . •• 

, , From these examples it is 1 quite. iobvious ; that both affirm* 
Jative' mnd' negative' predications are. possible ; i bout, the .same 
.thing.! from different points of view, j, enumerated.. above. . .It- ; is 
this that is most important in this theory, of predication.' , From 
the same point of view certainly it would de absurd to talk of 
laffirmation and negation. The affirmative predication js /.conditi- 
oned! b'y ,one aspect and the negative predication; is , conditioned 
,by . another. It i is this difference of aspect ‘that makes ' the 
nsfi-nasti ,, doctrine quite possible and, 'enables us,, to . .have ; on 
affirmative and negative, predication about the same .object , of 
reality.,; ' • • , ' , • • • < 

’< The' Jama doctrine of •msti-nastir: the possibility of i two 

'predications, affirmative and negat’ve.'. about the isame .thing, 
refers only* to the reals and not to-.the. unreais.- ■ - ,i ' 

The Doctrine of Sap'ta Bhahgi. ' . ' J " ( ' 

• • Based upon this principle is the other logical doctrine . of 
saptabhangi, ' the seven modes of predication, .If your, object' is 
to assert about a thing something in relation to its own substa- 
nce or-loclily, thne or mode, you will be satiseied • with mere 

• affirmation or asti. If your object is to assert . 1 something in 
.relation to an alien substanee, locality. Jime and .mode,, you 
will be satisfied with negation or nasti. If you • are intersted 
in' both. the nrpects. then you will assert both, one after the 
othar. asti and nasti. But if you attempt to represent both 
these aspects, affirmative and negative, in the same predication, 
you find it impossible to do so. Language fails to express your 
meaning. You can only say that it is impossible so to assert 
both the points together, It is avaktavya (inexpressible) Thus 
you have the four initial modes of predication in the group of 
sf ptabhangi. If you combine the fourth item, avaktavya, to each 
of tne first three, . then you have, .all the seven' modes . of 
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predication ,:,Asti, . nnsti, asti-nasti, avaktavya,, nsti-avaktavya, 
nesti-avaktavya .and asti-nasti, avaktavya. These ' are' 'the 
blily * s’ev'eVi 1 possible- modes -of prbdicnti l on 1 ‘ : that you can have. 11, " 

■. i ! ) ■ i ! ;~ ’ isi. i'll 

:• '• <; 8 fi V 


..ig':. :.i,s e 1 .< 

i’i’l U:)lli y ! ioitV-ini! 
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{hbl ;;;Jaina u Ethics— katnatraya,- ' 1 '/ 

ssdT 


i; 1 : 1 - 


i 


1 There"are' !l hvo course's* of moral discipline ac’c/irding to 1 
]aina ,!I ethk’ci^l' -fane' prescribed for the householder 1 and 1 the 1 tiilier 
fftr :, th'e : homeless sanyansin.'The foriner is < calleH the boifdnhtnofi 
theMihouseholdbn Bhd the lalter,,|the_,.cpnduct.,of the ascetic, ,.,In 
bo^ h . j . c a s e s, t he, , , , c o d e of morals is s based upon i the idoctrine^ of 
ahi.msa, ^Everything , is interpreted ( in the light of that ideal. We 
have already ( seen that the path of righteousness consists ‘of ttie 
three'' elements— right ' ifaitH,‘ right knowledge and ' right' conduct . 1 
Hence' the "path' '-'prescribed either for the householder'' off or 
the ■ ascetic!, must, nebessariiy 1 . consist of these ..three ’jewels, or; 
lhe ; ralnntr^y,a.. !i | | v , \ 

1 '■ j !o Jr dr ■ '-ni *,»i « ** ..i ,v 

. Right faith, right knowledge and right conduct together 
constitute ( the way to salvation, These corjespond to the hhakti, 
jnnna and karma-yogas, * of Hinduism, but the chief difference 
is 'that While Hinduism regards' fhebi as' sihg/y ‘sufficient to’ dead 
the’ aspirant to the* final >gdnl. : ' Jainsrn ’ considers 'a combination 
of ‘.'the^three iasi essential <for Ithe .desi’red! 'end; : inn / 


il ;l 


i> ' lilt 'Ji: (.] , ;; !,)’ • 


•„ ( 


oil I -i Hence, dharma , or, the .path of duty,, according to. Jaiipsm t 
apnsjstsjof.jthe ratnatraya— right fajthj right knowledge and. right 
c\onduct; s Dharma \voutd be incoipjilete if any^one of these is 
wanting. Hence the path 'of duty is associated 'with, these’ ‘three 
elbmdUs. '"Of 1 thebe' 'three 1 inevitably the first is’ the’* foundation 1 
of '■ dha'rm’a. Sit'mynfch.darsntitf- ‘olv’right faith '* is : 'the’ basis' of:, 
conduct;! Hence Stois ■, emphasized! .ns .tbe.iimporlant starling point, 
ii} >the (i religiotis lifp ’of \a., Jaina householder,’, ..not , to ,say. of i the , 
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' fn ' order to possess an unwavering faith the Jama 
ascetic* 1U >t /. u . i - in,.? i v /rf -r.Vi ; ,r ;u! 

householder is expected . to ■ get rid of certain f , undesirable 
quaf/tfes-the three types of superstitious ignorance and the eight 
kinds of haughtiness or arrogance. The householder must rid 
himself of these evils before- he can: be? sure, -of; his faith. What 

1 " 'U • * * * * - • \ 

are the three types of superstitious ignorance? These are said 
to be, three mudhas-r-loka-mudha, devamudha and pashandi- 

! , !" i.. Ill’ ') I' ."l ’/ - in '.1 .1 J 

mudha. ,'The first .refers: to; i the ; general superstition j^among 

people' that by bathing in, • the -sorcalled ,sacred risers, ..bnejjcan, 

attain spiritual purity ' and 'not iimerely bbodily!''. r tsJeanlmess.< 

Similarly, climbing up the ( hills 'o'l^ walking through’ 1 fire nihy '-be 

associated with a certain,’ sanctity. Such beliefs*' areVconsidered, 

, I :> • .■ 1 >. •• u. i > i.nrj mu ii.it l a :» y!i ;L; :.vi : 

to be entirely superstitious ■ and „ one, must reajize that no, 

spiritual, sanctity ctm be derived;. from such practicps. j( Similarly; 
people believe in the powers of village gods-and-'goddesses , whb 
are endowed with ordinary human qualities and human ! emotions'/ 
Attempts to propitiate such gods and goddesses with the object 
of securing certain selfish ehds ( \vill c6me !, iinder : the second type 
of superstition called deva-mudha. ( Devotion to certain raise 
ascetics' who are actuated by, the sole, motive; -of , self” 

* • * t ’ ♦ i t » j ; 5 . , y ; j , , i * 1 

aggrandizement and, acceptance! of # [their |teaching as gpspel truth 
would come under the third lype-bf superstition called ^sandhi- 
mudha. One should he careful not to be misled by such false 
teachers. Freedom from' these three ‘ fyp'Hs of stijWstifioh- is the 
primary condition of right faith; 'Even this*' is' not e'nough, ' Orie' 
who has the right ,faith must* be free' from the eight' . types of 
arrogance. Humility is the sine , qua , non, of. religiqup * worship^ 
Jaina teachers evidently, emphasize humility,,, as a necessary,; 
condition for entering the kingdom of - God and such' humility; 
could : be secured 'only by -‘riddihg' r ondse|f ! 6f 'the eight- : typei ! iofi 
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haughtiness;< ‘’Don’t be arrogant because you are very intelligent. 
Don’t ,!bd arrogant thatiyOu jar'e able to .'coriduct a grand type 
9f, [temple worship, 1 Don't 'be'ihaughty'’ because of your noble 
family. i Donit be -conceited .ibecaiise/of ,-your caste,' Don’t be 
<jptto>ited,i. because ,of yourupbysicai or mental strength. Don’t 
be, haughty because of your magical powUrs.' Don’t. be conceited 
because of, ybup, tapa or yoga. Don’t be conceited because of the 
beauty., of y,our, person" ,'JUnlesa' 1 '.you free yourself .of 'these i eight 
types of, arrogance: you cannot have) right faith.. Hence you will 
notvbe''fit to'walk, the .path’ ofi right-eousn'ess, It is interesting 
to noteAhow'ilhe , i jjaina teachers. emphasize these eight types of. 
cohceit asliihcompatible/iwitH .spiritual humility. .Even’- caste pride 
mushbe got TkLof.i'For according to. the .teacher eveh a' matanga 
(Gharidala)ii ifiihe .hks right faith, ! will, be 1 considered the God of 
gods. riEliminating', superstition and haughtiness right faith must 
be mgd^the nfobndation !jof religious Jlfe.i On this' foundation 
equipped with knowledge or samyak jnana, samyak charitra or 
right conduct must thrive. The life of the householder in certain 
respects is better than Uh4 life of 'thei ascetic. 1 If it is possible for 
the householder to walk the path of righteousness without 


indulging in worldly pleasures and to secure his spiritual freedom, 
then, his life, is certainly ( mucl higher and much nobler than the 
life of, the; homeless ascetic who roams about in the forest and 
yet '^Hoae ’thoughts' are turned towards things worldly. 

VJlTJV 1 ) ft U *1 *lh IV ‘ * 

<n j.hJuti p**'*’" * * 1” • 1 ’* 


Five Vi’ata^or Abstinences. 


•y; r .'"it ..Mi /-'ii'., <• rid ’ 1 i. i’ . 1 

,v* ,n (The [.householder! thus epuipped ■ with right faith and 
right 1 knowledge must observe nthe'five vratas or abstinences, 
He must' be free from .cruelty,- untruth, thefc, uncbastily and 
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slialt' ; not"Utter ""truth, '. sUl , be ,.free' fronU »’"° e ' 

coVei'.thy neighbour s ; wi \ . • ribel ) for the- hou'seholderi 

TWi arhithe five- ret tin ti° ' P mora U : ^ tbe y 

They ere- called X . *“ 

arh of limited appica > 0: " ..InoAov/a/las. "‘the -->ar«at . code' ■ 0 

llinitatiouidthen .they beoom or ', homeless ' Ascetic" 

diorals, which is ^„alas, Alums^ 

It "is worth noticing that a < “ ^.i^'fi, MhmMaiya^ 

chastity;' and. m«* m ' ; . cUe.-lthcsebHive drate" 

Every' householder-ts- expeCt t ' ^ the! elevehl 

n'ocirdihe lO i ^ s 0 X^h^'u=A o V'i»r-s. liW aocord i” e ' t0 ‘1’^"““"; 
ohlhs' disciplitt'e* Imfore he can enter the tie o an as « ^ ^ 


1, Tbe .Spitit oil Abitflsa.i,: 

19 ‘ * i ... „{ -r. 


t-t. ili 


l! Oui 


tJ 

in such 

-7 f^rSw inflict .inintV yourself .directly nor 
to he i dieted through some other agency « ■»«»• 
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dhifnsd from what fs preached and practised bv the Budohist, 
According to the Buddhist ideal, ahimsa merely mems not 
directly inflicting injury* oneself. The other two types do not 
dome under it. Hence they would purchase meat from the 
butchfer, though they themselves would not kill the animal. But 
acdbrding to the Jains, such a conduct is not consistent with 
the spirit of ahimsa. Because the Jaina conception of ahimsa 
implies not merely abstaining from direct injury but also 
abstaining from the two types of indirect injury — instigating 
others to cruelty and approving of cruejtty in others. Himsa in 
any form should be avoided. Thus nine types of cruelly should 
be avoided if this principle is to be rightly observed. .This 
principle of ahimsa may very often be violated by circumventing 
• it. There are five such violations; Cutting the ears or tail of 
animals, binding them cruelly with ropes, thus preventing free 
movement, beating them cruelly with sticks, compelling them to 
carry burdens beyond their capacity and not feeding them properly.' 

, i 1 i 

m'l . ! < 

' “ '"2 . ’Truth and Five Types of Falsehood, 

’» The second -'vrata, not to utter falsehood, is quite 
obvious, But it 1 is interesting to note that even speaking truth 
which results in injury to others should be avoided. Thus it is 
clear that this principle is subordinated to the principle of ahimsa 
which is the primary principle, This second vrata of satya also 
has five types of violations; Teaching false doctrines with the 
object' of misleading people, openly proclaiming from sheer 
wantonness "certain ' secrets such as those pertaining to the 
private ’’life of people, scandal-mongering out of envy, sending 
atiphymous letters containing mischievous insinuations and 
suppressing ‘the trtith for the purpose of deceiving others. 

\ ’ 3. Non-theft. 

' * A thing may be left on account of forgetfulness! ft ttlay 
RpBideWliy fall on the road, Such things belonging to elhere 
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should. not be lakeni.possession, of[fo# it. may; ampunyo.jstealiilg 
other's- property. This principle js glso.Jiable, tb be; evaded, jn 
five different-, ways; .Instigating .a person ...tp gp.j.anjj,, steal -in, 
someb.odyis house, receiving ;stolen properly , f {accompaying,,, a, 
victorious a army ’.in; a military campaign, y/ith ( the M [objpjqtj;,pf 
looting ithe enemy’s town, .using fraudulent. vy, eights. {and measures,, 
and. .adulterating things in selling them,;; ., -dj 

4 CH^Sfltt.’ ! "*'•«**«' . ‘ -* 

, t r— • j ■< » ,<\ ( •»; • -,s *«•>•{ ;-n :ti -.'i-dr. 

(t- • .ci i The - fourth principle ’refers to ’'. , chastity' l 6r-’*sexJ pnrily' 
known as i brahmachaiya. This > also is liable -to 5 Be >devaded 'on 
account* of ^extreme- lust. - * <*< ’» ."J ’nq <-i u u_ !•:< . -<i 

, ic! ; v ( , t, • i i, t; •('. i vi.iu nub, i,i '»!'<ijnno 

. 5 NON^ATTACHNJENT, ,i IT .t, 


• >1' rr., •' . I -' 1 -l 1 - 1 . " .i.Jn'yl .'Innuiiis 

, T;he last, refers to 'limiting cn* - rtt-rh“vr.t to wealth 

and other worldly goods— parimiia. ; :r:;;r, Ii.: longing 

for worldly goods will never result in contentment and happiness,' 5 
and thus prevent the spiritual harmony and peace of life. Hence 


even a householder has to ,redupe his wants and limit; his .desires 
if he is to pursue his spiritual carreer so that hV may ‘ not be 
altogether lokt in the world- If hei is to be lin the wb'rld but 
not of the world; he must certainly practise his.-detaohmant-from 
worldly possessions, .• - • • M / i. «, . 5 il-.i,- 
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14 Stages of Spiritual Advancement . 

'* ’ •' - ■ • • -f |J< ■ ( • <i /i .' j 

There are fourteen stages of spiritual . advancement; laid, 
dowri. These are called gutia-slhans, Of., ihse. >, the .first .five- 
are covered by a householder. The ascetic , begins, at - , the, ,si*th, 
wilh some slackness in. conduct and thought-activities, .Thiq„js 
remedied at the seventh; the . passions .are;, controlled atyfye 
eighth, perfect purity of mind is achieved at the ninth, very 
little of self-interest remains at tie tenth, all delusion subsides 
at the eleventh and ceases altogether at .the twelfth. /At the 
thirteenth he shines forth as a Teacher perfect in' khovyledgc, 


0 
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-with-i alii the Jtnrmioi, influences -. st Irest, hew>i$, n-Kevalln;- ' an 
Arhat or a 1 Tirthankar’a. As '.the fourteenth’ glW(t-s(fiand.c the 
.mortal • foil is^throwh- aside , once for alb and! he (becomes' a 
s ‘ddha , .... ;ll 


ffl "CM 


niviJi 
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;,Tihe n Dti.ty ni of' the Homeless Yogra. 


• H J 

•I 


'st. >*'/ \;t!c; ’,|i { ’^-vr. -it v!.i / ' li 

•• tl .<The, householder s dharma is -but a preparati 6 n for.thfe life 
of (the, ascetic, The punchy' anuyfaias- are but the probation for the 
Pancha./nahavraias,, Xhe* discipline of the householder finds .-’its 
culmination in; the life of the yogin. Hence the dharma for the 
homeless is : the f limitless and complete application of the very 
principles which- are prescribed fot- the householder is. .specially 
intended to } liberate him from the. domestic ties which bind hitn 
to .-hip j wife and children, to his'land and wealth.- Abet- couple*, 
ting 'this; period of probation the! householder evidently is expected 
to ienter.;irito a], wider realm of activity. His,lo've*and sympathy 
liberate,, from the., sphere of domestic environment would thereafter 
become, available! ,for the whole animal creation. He quits the 
•hquse/surrqunded, by the four wa(!i, mer.ely to enter,, into* nother 
residence in, which. the whole realm of nature becomes his .abode 
The ,entjre dujnb creation now shares bis love and sympathy 
\vhfoh -.were available .only tp the few members of his .family.. 
Now he, has no roof , 1 ° live under except , the star-bespangled 
panopy, of .the Keayens.- His new habitation is not walled round 
by., obstacles. Now his heart throws in sympathy wi(h the. .whole 
of creation. Such a life, prima facie appears ^9 .be • the very 
c.oqtradiction of the, householders life. The . yogin, when he 
quits the housefiold to identify himself with the, whole reai.n of 
nature, haa to' observe .certain ; principles , and adopt .certain 
courses of conduct appropriate to his new surroundings^ .Since 
he quits ^the, world once, for all, and sjnce he does not associate 
himself with the ordinary social occupations, his behaviour in 

1 - a ’.i ... ii. 1 • . 1 .. ■ - 1 
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general! becomes quite out of 'the- ordinary. and 'entirely* unconVe* 
ntionaJ, He limits his words and thoughts' > ‘and if ef rains ' from 
indulging ih useless and unnecessary activities. : No idle’ word 
escapes his lips, no wanton movements are indulged in by ' his 
body, n-iy, not even idle thoughts are allowed, to,, have their 
own way. His is a new mission and hence J the : method of his 
life is also novel. Not only does he control his thought," word 
and deed but he also develops a gentleness of behaviour chara- 
cteristic of one who has mastered all- his emotion's, • An ordinary 
person is generally a slave of emotions harshness"' of - ' movement- 
and general excitement in behaviour are characteristic i ; of f, one 
who is swayed by the grosser '• emotions, The" psychic violence 
within, due to the emotional excitement; manifests dtkelf "in 
the general excitement of behaviour ‘in the 'Case^oL ordinary 
mortals. But in the case of the yogin who has conquered 1 
such emotions, who has put his heel of dhyana on such disturbing 
experiences, gentleness of behaviour comes naturally. The Words'* 


that escape his lips are soft and gentle, soothing and condoling,' 
Even the movements of his limbs are so ’-gentle that not 1 even; 
a Worm is injured nor a bird disturbed from its perch; While 
speaking and walking, his behaviour is a source of comfort to' 
the disturbed. In his presence even birds and animals otherwise 
frightened will muster courage. Even the ferocity of "wild 
animals will he disarmed, for, ' what is the might of the flesh 
before the peaceful spirit of ibis sage ? Thus equipped with’ 
an internal peace and harmony, the yogin carries about- him a 
a spirit full of melody, by which all sores are' soothed and all 
discords are dissolved. With an ordinary man, his body' is' but' 
n psycho-physical mechanism responding to the infinite stimuli’ 
that the environment is full of. Like clay on the potter's wheel ' 
nature through her infinite stimuli touches and shapes the’ 
human personality which has at the best an efficient response'' 
apparatus. This very often mnkes man a creature of his 'envi-' 
roriment, alternately exalted and depressed according ns its 
stimuli sustain him or not. Btit the; life of the ; yogin fs quite 
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different. His whole discipline aims at the conquest of the 
environment. His pride consists in being unshaken by its chang- 
es. Its thousand and one surging stimuli may break against him 
with accumulated violence, but he remains in himself unshaken 
like a pillar of .rock, for he is not aware of them. 


His thoughts are fixed on higher and nobler things. 
When he carries his body as a temporary tabernacle to achieve 
his spiritual gosh certainly he finds no time to attend to these 
little inconveniences which nature may create around him. The 
body which may be a source of inconvenience and trouble to 
the ordinary man ceases t° be such in the case of a yogin. For, 
in his case, the body derives its strength and vitality from the 
inner strength and vitality of the spirit. Only where these are 
not available one has recourse to the interior means of medicine 
and doctroing. But to one who carries in himself the universal 
panacea there can be neither disease nor decay. He may lie in 
a mountain cave or roam about in the forest land. He is always 
rooted iu himself his mind is completely self-possessed, This 
conquest of the environment even including his own body 
carries him through the threshold of a newer world, where he 
enjoys a happmess far surpassing the pleasure of the senses 
known to him, and he secures the peace that passeth understan- 
ding, Because of the heritage of this spiritual kingdom he con- 
siders the concrets world in which he lived before to he worth- 
less trash. The laws and institutions which matter so much to 
ordinary mortals appear to him quite irrelevant and useless. For 
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has he not now become a superman huving the privilege of 
being a law unto himself. ? Hence the ordinary conventions 
which are made so much of by the man of the .world are com- 
pletely discarded by the superman, the )'Og\n. But he may 
sometimes appear quite strange and eccentric. The person who 
has secured mastery over himself and who is thus* in possession 
of the great spiritual heritage may, because of his very uncon- 
ventionality, appear to be a mad man in the eyes of the 
Philistines of the world. Every act of his may appear to them 
as an act of violation of the sacred law. But he himself may 
smile at their wounded ignorance, hecause they could not see 
as the scales have not fallen from their eyes. He is able to see 
far ahead of them. Hence his words and actions become uninte- 
lligible to them. He has secured the citizenship of the world of 
reality wheras they are still living in the realm of shadows. 
Such is the life of the ascetic whose one occupation is to 
perform tapas and to secure the inner freedom. That is the 
heritage of man which, according to Jaina philosophy, is far 
richer than even the heritage of Devendra. The pleasures of’ a 
dava however great they be, must end some day, Even a 
Devendra. the king of the gods, with all his greatness can 
never enter the kingdom of God, if by the latter is meant that 
spiritual liberation which is implied by the term ntoksha. He 
must become a man before he can think of heaven. For man 
forms the way in for that paradise wherein is situated the 
temple of spiritual freedom. This embodies an importent truth, 
viz. that man s heritage as man is far superior to any 
“ther riches in the world. It its his wonderful spiritual 
irritagc of man that Nachiketns would have from the Lord of 
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Death in preference to the overlordship -of the three worlds 
offered to him, It is this heritage again that Maitreyi preferred 
to all the accumulated wealth which was offered by her 
husband, Yajnavaikya. Again, it is to inherit this kingdom 
that prince Siddartha cast away his father's kingdom as 
worthless and put on the mendicant’s robe in preference to 
the royal crown. This is the message of Jainism to mankind 
- Be a man first and last, for the kingdom of God belongs to 
the son of man, " Jt is this same truth that is proclaimed in 
unmistakable terms by the Upanishadic text tat ivarn asi 
“ Thou art That " 


Conclusion. 

Traces of Jainism go far back into history and it is 
sertainly. older than Buddhism. It has made- substantial 
contributions to the development of art in the country. Its 
literature is very rich and linguistically varied, preserving 
forms of languages which are nowhere else preserved. Its 
philosophy is dualistic, believing in the separate existence of 
soul and matter, Its ethics is based upon the principle of ahimsa 
and it tries to produce men who have no tendency to do 
violence to any creature much less to a brother human being. 
Its attitude/ towards other faiths is determined by its philosophy 
of anekanta which teaches that every single statement may 
have a partial truth in it and that in order to get at the whole 
truth one must get together all the different points of view. 
Peace and tolerance are, thus inherent in the system, » 


* See Cultural Heritage of India Vol. Page 236. 




.CHAPTER XII. 

Evolution ' Theory. 

KRAMA VIKAASA. 

( By Sri Dr, Sivdos Soar , M, B , Chapra } Saran, Behar , ) 

[ ConfenfS'.-KrdLmz Vikaasa (Gradual Evolution)- 
Matter and Energy-Life -Mind-Purusha-Para Prakriti- 
Vibrating String-Apara Prakriti Creation and Life- 
Structure of Atom Sapta Vyahriti Jivatma-Aatma. | 
The question what is the ultimate reality is as eternal 
as the e tern it)'. Modern science has not been able to answer 
this question. It has only dealt with the material world. 
But there are other things in this world than matter. There 
are existance of life and mind in this creation; science has not 
said anything about them. In order to find out the reality we 
have to consider matter, energy, life and mind all together. 

( matter 

UNIVERSES jjfe rey 
I mind 

Matter and Energy. 

Our ancient Rishis classified the material aspect of the 
universe into Pancbabhuta; they are-earth, water, air, energy 
and space. Modern science classified them into 92 elements 
and energy ( heat, light, electricity '. At present science has 
discovered the unity in multiplicity and it is said that minute 
particles of electricity, electron and proton are the real substance 
in all the creation. It has not said anything about space and 
time. Bohr; an eminent scientist, has suggested that “the 
minutest phenomena of nature do not admit of representation 
within the space time framework at all.” Therefore in search 
of reality we have got to go beyond matter, energy, space and 
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time or in one word, we have to go farther than Jadaprakriti 
and take into cosideration the Chetanaprakriti, life and mind. 

Life . 

Life is the tendency of unfoldment of a Being encircled 
by circumst; nces which prevent the expression of the real 
self. Life expresses itself in the material body through 
actions and sensations which manifest through the motor and 
sensory organs of the boiy called Indriyas. The fivekarmen- 
drivas, Vak, Pani, Pada, Payu and Upastha or the motor 
organs of speech, locomotion, (hands and legs) and excretion 
(liquid and solid). The five Gnanedrijas are Chakshub, 
Kama, Nasika, Jihva and Tvacha or the Sensory organs, 
e\e, ear, nose, tongue and skin respectively. Through these 
instruments, the sense organs, life transforms the external 
material stimulus into 5 Tanmatras. They areSabda, Sparsa, 
Rupa, Rasa and Gandha, that is, the sensations of sound, 
touch, image, taste and smell respectively. Mind receives 
these Tanmatras and realises the external world as interpreted 
by them. In brief, life is the motive force that transforms 
the material energy into mental energy or the material wave 
into mental wave which is received by the mind. In other 
words, life is the process of uufolding matter to mind. 

Mind . 

Mind is the spirit behind the Indriyas. It is the master 
of the. whole body. The material impulses come through the 
In !ri\ as to mind, then only it can realise the external world. 
Without mind the organs are nothing. A man cannot see the 
objects passing in front of his eyes if he is inattentive, that is, 
it hi- min 1 is somewhere else or engrossed in any other 
1 ' : hht. In other words, eye cannot see if the mind is net 
5 tr ’ to r, -"-ive the Tanrratra. In order to complete the act 

1 h' ’ four things are necessary: the object, light, eje and 
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mind. A table is given below to illustrate the 
between matter, Indriya, Tanmatra and mind. 

relation 

Matter 

Motor Organ. 

Sensory. 

Sensation. 

Mind. 

Panchabhuta Karmendriya 

Gnanendriya 

Tanmatra 

Mana 

Byom 

Patti 

Twacha 

Sparse 

Mana 

Space 

Hand 

Skin 

Touch 

Mind 

Tcja 

Pada 

Chakshu 

llupa 

Matta 

Energy 

Leg 

Eye 

Image 

Mind 

Yayu 

Yak 

Kama 

SUabda 

Matta 

Gasses 

Speech 

Ear 

Sound 

Mind 

A pa 

Upasthz 

Jiltva 

Basa 

Matta 

Liquid 

Urinary 

Tongue 

Taste 

Mind 

Eshiii 

payu 

Nasika 

Gandha 

Matta 

Solid 

Excretory 

Nose 

Smell 

Mind 


The following illustration will make it more clear. 
A ray of light from the setting sun after travelling through 
the ether for eight minutes, may fall on our eye and cause a 
disturbance on the ratina which travels along the optic nerve 
to the brain. Here it is perceived as a sensation by the 
mind; This sets our thought into action and results in, let us 
say, a poetic thought about sunset. There is a continuous 

chain between A. B. C. D and x, y, z connecting 

A — Poetic thought 
B — Thinking mind 
C — Brain 

, i . D — Optic nerve 

and so. on to z , the atomic disturbances in the sun. Thought 
‘‘A’’ results'from the distant disturbances in the su n-z, just as 
the ringing of' a bell results from pulling of a distant bell 
rope. We, can easily understand how pulling of a material 
rope,, can cause a material bell to ring, because there is a 
material connection 1 all the way. But’ it is far less easy to 
understand how a disturbance in the material atom can cause 
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a poetic thought to originate. The’ two are so entirely dis* 
similar in nature the essence of matter being e.xtention in 
space and that of mind being thoguht. 

To be more clear Jet us take another illustration, a 
Radio. A man sings in front of a microphone at Calcutta 
and we hear the sound through a radio receiving set at 
Chapra. This much is easy to understand but what are the 
different links through which the sound passes ? Sound 
caused by the vibration of the vocal chord of a man produces 
vibration in the instruments { microphone). That vibration 
causes the electric current passing through the instrument to 
vibrate or the instrument causes makes and breaks in the 
current. The disturbance in the current produces the same 
kind of disturbance in the electric field created by the high 
power current of the transmitting station The disturbance in 
the electric field reaches the receiving radio set which is tuned 
to receive those disturbances. The minute current received 
by the radio is amplified by the local current passing through 
the radio. This amplified current produces the same distur- 
bance in the loud speaker. The loud speaker reproduces the 
same vibration as produced by the microphone and it produces 
the same sound as the song sung at Calcutta. In brief, sound 
waves are transformed into electric waves, by the instrument, 
and electric waves are again transformed into sound waves by 
another instrument. The bell and rope were material and 
substantial enough to be observed by our senses and therefore 
easy to understand. The interactions between sound wave, 
instrument and electric waves are not so substantial, therefore 
it is difficult to understand if one has got no knowledge of the 
nature of electricity. Once the nature of electricity is known 
it becomes all clear, so this connection between Calcutta to 
Chapra is ail material or one can say, they are all electrical. ' 
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Causes must be of the same nature as effects, otherwise there 
cannot be any interactions. 

Similarly, if B, in our chain produces A, then B must 
be- of the same nature as A, and C as B; thus z also must be 
of the same nature as A. The only links of our chain, of which 
we have any direct knowledge are our own thought and 
sensations, A, B., (mental). We know the e.\istence of the 
remote links x, y, z, on!}' by inferences from the effect they 
transmit to our minds through our senses: we do not know 
what tne distant objects really are but we only receive them 
in our mind as sensations produced by Indri\as. So the 
impressions of the whole creation as received by our mind are 
all mental. Therofore, the whole creation as conceived by us 
is a creation of' thought. 

A critic may say, it is true that mind receives x, y 
and z as mental, waves but that does not explain their true 
nature. Science has treated energy, the fundamental entity 
of the universe, as a mathematical abstraction. The ether or 
space in which all events take place has become as abstract 
and as mathematical as parallels of latitude and meridians of 
longitude. Those mathematical formulas are nothing but a 
process of thinking. We have seen that minutest phenomena 
of nature and the existence of those minutest particles cannot 
be proved by our sensual perceptions but only by a process 
of thinking. The minute particles of nature are only a creation 
of mind. Therefore the whole universe is a creation of mind. 

If not our individual mind, it must be the Divine Mind. So 

the links of the chain A B C x y z are all creation of 

mind. The solid matter also consists of those finest particles 
of thought. So the universe ,is not only created by thought 
but consists of thoughts. * 

To a .scientist, gold is only a combination of particular 
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and the middle is the mixture of mind and matter called life 
(Jiva). It is the chain of the Eternal Being, the same substance 
everywhere. But instead of looking at it as one, we seethe 
different links separately or the different shapes and names 
of the same substance. It is due to relative comparison or 
Maya that we see one as many. 

We have been talking so long about mind and tried to 
prove that mind is the ultimate reality. But whom the mind 
belongs to? Who is the thinker? The Eternal Being which 
is also named Purusha. He is the cause of all causes. 
Whatever exists, whatever w'e see in the creation consists of 
this Eternal Substance (our mundane vocabulary compells us 
to use this term). Purusha or Brahma “Sanv.im, Khalvidam 
Brahma”. All things in the creation is Brahma. 

What is the nature of the mind of Purusha?. Whether 
this mind is infinite or finite? How' this mind is transformed 
into matter? These questions are still unsolved. We shall 
try to explain these by the help of two slokas of Shreemat 
Bhagw'at Gita; and show how' scientifically Gita has classified 
the different stages of the evolution of the ultimate Being or 
the first cause from almost a negative stage to a positive 
creation. 

Gita Chapter VII. Slokas 4 & 5. 

Bliumirapo anala uayu kham mam buldlii reva cl, a, 
Ahamkaram iiiyam me bhittnit Brakritirashtadha, 

Apareyam Uastwaymn prakriti viddhi me par ,'m t 
J ivabhutam mahabaho yayedatu dharyate jag i. 

Earth, water,, fire, air, space, mana, buddhi and Ahankara 
are my prakriti or eightfold nature. There is one ether than 
these, which is my supreme nature or paraprakriti. It per- 
meates the whole creation and holds it together. A table is 
given below' to make the sloka more clear and to show how the . 
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Eternal Being crj 
. PURUSHA 


•stalised into shape, from Sukshma to Sthula. 


SAT 

CHIT 


f Paraprakriti 

I <' 

PRAKRITI s . 


f Abankara 

f Chetana 4 Buddhi AANAKDA 
i I Mana 


t Aparaprakriti 




L Jara 


( Vyom 
Teja 

4 Maruta RUPAM 

5 Aapa 
l Kshiti 


PURUSHA. 


A question is generally asked ‘What is Purusha?’ It is 
very difficult to define one which is infinite and therefore 
indefinite. None has yet given a direct description. Even 
Vedavyasa described Him indirectily and said. 

“Janmadyasya yatah” that from which every object has 
originated. It never says what He is but how He acts just 
as science has failed to describe an atom; So we shall only 
mention bow the idea of Godhood has developed in human 
mind and how men have qualified Him differently according 
to their different conceptions and try to show how these 
coincide with the above sloka of Gita. 


The different conceptions about God have given rise to 
so many different schools of philosophy and so many religions 
in this world. Some have named him Brahma, others call 
Him Iswara, God, Ram, Rahim and in many more names. 
Some say He is formless and unqualified, others say He has 
forms and He possesses all the qualities. Some say He is the 
creator, others say no, He is not, and consequently there is 
no creation. Some say He is outside creation, others say He 
pervades the whole of it, some say He only exists, 
others say He exists not. Some say He is everything 
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others say He is nothing. The only conclusion one can 
draw from all these diverse statements is that human 
mind has thought about Him in all possible ways from Asti 
(positive) to Nasti (negative). Even while denying His 
existence they are talking about Him. All these sayings are 
true, only, they vary according to the stages of the develop- 
ment of mind. It is true He is everything. It is also 
true that lie is nothing and from that nothing everything has 
come out. 

In search of the cause of creation, we have to follow 
the chain of cause and effect, according to the law of causation. 
But we do not know all the cause of all the effects. Se'ence 
has followed the links of this chain to a certain extent and 
then failed. We can only say that there is a cause which is 
the cause of all causes, where we must stop further question- 
ing or the point will never be reached. No one can dispute 
the first cause or eternal cause. Let us call him Purusha 
or the cause of all causes. Every one is in search of this 
ultimate Being, but the findings are very different. So 
without going into detail, we shall try to explain, in brief, the 
main human conceptions of the Infinite Being. 

1. BRAHMA:— 

Formless, qualityless, actionless, unchangeable, unthink- 
able, without beginning and without end. 

2. ISHVARA:— 

Formless but all qualified, all powerful, all love and 
creator of this universe. 

3. ISHVARA:— 

Possessing form, power, love, justice and creator. 

4. DEVATA:— 

Possessing forms as found in nature. Images of wood, 
metal, stone and earth. 
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That there is creation no one can doubt. Even if it is 
illusion, as some say, {he illusion exists. If we deny this 
then our philosophy, science, religions and everything become 
false. So, we can only say that he is both Nirguna and 
Saguna or in the terms of Upanishad He is nirgunoguni. He 
is one, He is many, He is quantum and He is continuum. He 
is minutest of the minute and greatest of the great (Anoranian 
niahatomahivan). When he is minute He is finite; when He 
is great or continuous he is Infinite. When he is finite He 
has forms and is Saguna, when He is infinite He is formless 
and nirguna. He is unchangeable-without changing His 
essence He takes different forms, just as jar, cup, dish and 
glass made of earth; one in substance but different in forms. 
When He has manifested His power He is Ishwara and the 
changes are His habit or nature and the process of change is 
called evolution. When one sees Purusba and Prakirti as 
different entities, the question arises, how Nirguna became 
Sarguna? But thay are not different; just as fire and heat can 
never be separated, so, Prakriti can never be separated from 
Purusha. We cannot separate a man from his nature but we 
can know the' nature of the man from his actions. The Gunas 
of Purusha are manifested in His actions and that is His nature. 
So, nature of Prakriti is not a being but a becoming and 
changes are its deeprooted habit. When He is infinite, He is 
one “Ekameva advitiyam” or one only exists and no second. 
The ignorance or shortsightedness of human being see Him 
divided and then only He appears to be finite or many. This 
finite view' of the ■ infinite or the idea of one divided into 
many is Maya or relativity.' It has been said that Brahma 
willed “Ekoham 'bahusyama” one I shall appear as many. 
Will consists of two ideas, one is thought and the other is 
object of thought. Thought is one and the objects are many. 
He is the thinker and He is the object, as He is the only one 
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existing. He is the nomena and He is the phenomena- When a 
ray of white light passes through a prism it is refracted into 
rays of seven colours (V. I B. G. Y. O. R.) but when the 
prism is removed, it becomes white again. Similarly when 
we look though the prism of the “Trigunatmika” Maya, we 
see Him many, when that maya is removed He is seen 
one again. 

When he thought of himself as one, he had no quality 
(Nirguna stage), but as soon as He thought Himself to be 
many, the comparision (relativity or maya) started and the 
Gunas revealed. How the three gunas were expressed will be 
clear by the following illustration:- 


A man is standing alone on a plain ground devoid of 
any other object. In this stage he has no quality, in the 
sense, that no one can say whether the man is tall or dwarf, 
rich or poor, happy or unhappy. So, he may be called 
Nirguna. But as soon as a second person stands by his side, 
he either becomes tall or dwarf, rich or poor etc. It is inte- 


resting to note that a man is tall if a dwarf person stands by 
his side and dwarf if a tall person stands by his side. Similarly 
he is rich if a poor person stands by his side and poor if the 
person is rich. Then what is the man in reality ? The man’s 
plenty or poverty, happiness or misery does not depend on 
his own self but on some other person by his side. So we 
find that there is neither happiness nor misery in this world- 
there is only the comparison of one state with another and 
nothing more. It has been said, he who has felt the deepest 
grief ,s best able to experience supreme happiness. So the 
man developes two qualities by comparison. The former 
nirguna stage becomes another qualify i„ comparison ™ 

the latter two. So a man developes three qualities by com 
parison with another. 3 on> ‘ 
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Let us follow another illustration. The wire in a 
string instrument is very fine and it is in a stationary position. 
Vibration is started and it begins to move. By the movement 
we see another shape and hear the sound. The shape appears 
to be thicker and translucent as compared with the real wire. 
The space through which the string moves is the breath of 
the shape and the string is never steady at any one point 
though the figure appears to be stationary. The string is very 
fine and the figure is many times broader than the string, so 
we can say that the figure has less substance in it. The shape 
we see is not wholly substantial but only an appearance 
caused by the movement of the real substance, the string. 
And the sound we hear is also caused by the movement, 
the three phases of the string which sets the air to vibrate 
in the same way. Therefore, all the phenomena we see are 
not the real substance at all but they are due to the three 
phases of movement of the real substance, whatever the 
substance may be. The three phases may be classified as the 
three GunaSp The following figure will make it clear: — 



. N 

E — Equilibrium = Sattva. 

P — Positive = Raja. 

N — Negative = Tama. 

When Purusha set His thought wave into action or 
when mind started vibration the three gunas developed. The 
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positive phase is the Rajoguna of action, the negative phase is 
the Tamoguna of inaction and the Sattyaguna is the unquali- 
fied or equilibrium state; it is neither a state of action nor of 
inaction. When nirguna Purusha expressed His gunas, the 
form and quality appeared and so the name is changed. He 
became Ishwara. This all powerful Islnvara is the cause of 
the creation. Science has also proved that matter consists of 
vibration of minute particles of electricity, which are waves 
in the Ether. These waves if unobstructed will move on to 
infinity, but when obstructed or bottled up (as it is called) in 
a limited space, they become a form ot matter. 

The divine thougut wave not only developed the gunas 
but the idea of time and space also. Our conceptions of time 
and space are that of divided or limited time and space- Our 
idea of time is related to the rising and setting of the sun. If 
there be no sun or any other object to compare with there will 
be no time for us- So the time and space undivided are Eternals 
but when seen as divided, they give the idea of creation. 

The cause of creation as given in some of the Puraras 
is the “ Tandava Nritya of Mahakala”. In Mahakala or 
Eternity, the time and space are fused into one. When 
Mahakala began His eternal dance, He created them. Science 
too has got a glimpse of this idea. Minkowski while establish- 
ing the theory of relativity, has said, “Time and space separa- 
tely have vanished into merest shadows and only a sort of 
combination of the two preserves any reality." 

In this stage, the three Gunas and the idea of tune and 
space developed. Purusha has become Ishwara. In the 
next stage the thought vibration became more condensed and 
is called Aparaprakriti, 

Aparaprakriti. 

The supra mental thought wave of Purusha increased 
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into many, then the many became separated and each one of 
them thougt itself as separate individual. This idea of 
separatenesss or the idea of a part as separate entity from the 
whole, is the beginning of creation or Prakriti. The idea of 
one and many or the idea of creator and creation as quite 
separate and essentially different entities is sponsered by a 
school of philosophy called Dvaitavada. 

In the following table, we shall try to explain how the 
idea of time and spaces is related to that of creation. The 
illustration of “Tandava Nritya of Mahakala” will explain it 
\ery nicely. 


M A H A A K A A L A. 


(Times & 


DANCE 


space fused into one 


Rythmic Movement 

Time Divided Space DiVided 

I I . , 

One dimensional Three dimensional 



(4 dimensional). 

Mahakala is Eternal where time and space are fused 
into one. Out of His unboundened joy, He started His dance 
of infinite love. Dance is rhythmic movement. Rhythm 
I is time divided and movement of steps divide the space. We 
speak of length, breadth and thickness, but can we separate 
any position of space like that ? Can we actually divide space ? 

• We put two substances apart and measure the distances 
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between them and say that we have separated their length 
of space. The road is not divided by the mile-stones; it runs 
along. But we say, “ I have walked five miles and my road 
is at an end.” Similarly, time is also indivisible .but when an 
event takes place, we say, it took place after some other 
es^ents and divide time into past and present. So time is not 
divided at all but w>e divide it by comparison of one event 
with the other. It is nothing but relative comparison. We 
cannot describe an event without the help of time, so creation 
is four dimensional, one dimension of time and three dimen- 
sions of space united together. 

Some say that creation started from His will. He said, 
‘‘Let there be light and there was light.’ Here the will or 
thought wave is the starting point of creation. Wave 
lengh gives us the idea of space divided and vibration the 
idea of time divided. Vibration means frequency of move- 
ment per unit of time, just as thought binds the different 
objects of thought together, so, time figures as mortar that 
binds the bricks of space together. These bricks of space 
united together in different numbers and with different 
arrangements take different forms which give ns the idea of 
creation. 

We have pointed out that three Gunas developed from 
the three phases of mental vibration. Out of these three 
gunas the Sapta Vyahritis were formed. Bv presmutation and 
combination of three things we get seven. Let us take three 
things and call them A, B, C. The seven combinations that 
we gat are a, b, c, ab, ac, be, abc. The seven combinations 
of Gunas are called ‘‘Sapta Vyahritis or the seven layers of 
the Vignanamaya sariraof the Divine; they are Bhuh, Bhuvah, 
Svah, Mabah, janah, Tapah and Sat) am. We find the seven 

lasers of covering in all and esery portion of Prakrit! or 
Nature. 
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Mind . 

• Prakriti has been divided into Chetana and Jada. The 
gunas, we are discussing so long, came out of Supra mental 
(Paraprakriti) thought and after their, formation they con- 
densed into mental or Chetana Prakriti. Mind has got the 
seven coverings or the stages or Sapta Vyahriti. We shall 
try to explain the seven stages by the following examples: — 

Takea man who is in deep sleep: at this stage there is no idea 
of existence even. Then after awakening, the first idea that 
appears is the consciousness of existence “I exist”. When 
there is no thought and there is no vibration, this stage is 
called “Nirvikalpa Samadhi”. When one thought appears, 
there is one vibration. This is called ‘‘Savikalpa Samadhi”. 
After that, the man thinks “where am 1” ? It means that he 
tries to establish his relation with the time and space. Then 
the mind comes in touch with the surrounding objects, he 
thinks about the work to be done or the object to be achieved. 
The vibration, consequently increases, as the mind runs after 
different objects and it becomes more condensed. The grosser 
mind then identifies itself with the work and the objects and 
feels the consequences of the work, that is, happiness or 
misery, hot or cold, dry or wet etc. 

. * . . \ .a * > • * 1 

Below is given the seven stages of mind:— 

(1) No idea of Existence (No vibration)-Nirvikalpa. 

(2) I exist f one vibration)- Ahankara. 

(3) Relation with Time and Space-Chitta. 

(4) What to do (good or bad)-Buddhi. 

(5) Contact with objects, 

(6) Attachment to ,, 

(7) Feeling for „ 

The grosser mind-mana, is self-centred. It developes 

and broadens itself from self to society, community, country, 


Mana 
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humanity and God. The stages of development are also 
seven. 

The stages of development: — 

(1) Turiya-No vibration-Nirvikalpa. 

(2) Union. Not I hut father- Ahankara. 

(3) Bhakti-For God-Chitta. 

(4) Dedicated-For others-Buddhi 

(5) Communal-For community- 'l 

(6) Civilised-For self > Mana 

(7) Uncivilised-For self * 

In the stage of Mana, the mind becomes very limited 
and becomes attached to the objects, mind does not come in 
direct contact with the objects but certain vibrations come 
from the objects through the sense organs, which are received 
as sensations. The vibrations are the Sukshma forms of 
those objects. So the mind receives those finer vibiations 
which give us the idea of those objects. 

Let us go back to the Eternal mind. It has got to 
pass through similar stages before it can take the shape of 
matter or creation. The mental vibrations increase and 
thereby the density increases. When it becomes dense enough 
to feel sensation's it takes the form of Tanmatra. In other 
words, the mind is condensed into Sensory vibrations and 
then the mind begins to feel. The tanmatras or the sensa- „ 
tions are sound, touch, image, taste and smell. The vibrations 
increase still more, when they differentiate into sensations "of 
space, energy, gas, liquid and solid. The Tanmatra 
developes the conception of matter, when it is called 
Sukshma Mahabhuta. The sukshma Mahabhuta further 
condenses to Stbula Panchabhuta ( Vyom, teja, maruta apa 
kshiti). In the end, the panchabutas are combined in 

different proportions and take different forms which are called 
creation. 
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The process by wich the Sukshma mahabhutas 
continue in difierent proportions to form into panchabhutas 
is called panchikarana. It has been said that the Sukshma 
mahabhutas in proportion of Vyom 4/S, Teja 1 18 and Maruta 
1/8, apa, 1/S, Kshiti 1/8, combine to form Sthula Vyom. 
Sukshma Mahabhutas Teja 4/S Vyom 1/S Maruta 1/S Aapa 1/S 
Kshiti 1/S, combined to form into Sthula Teja and so on. 
So we find Panchabhutas possess the five layers of mahabhuta. 
Ihese are five layers of the Sapta Vyahriti. The five layers 
are the five stages of mental of conceptions of panchabhuta. 
The other two of the Sapta Vyahr ti are also there. They are 
called Ahankara and mahatattva. They are the mental and 
super mental stages reespectively. So the panchabhuta have 
the Sapta Vyahriti surrounding them. 

The super-mental thought nucleus mahattatva is at the 
centre. It binds the objects of thought, the Sukshma maha- 
bhutas, together and gives them a shape. The super mental 
vibration which is infinite, becomes bottled up, as it were, in 
a finite area by the mahabhutas whieh may be called bricks 
of space. The bricks arrange themselves into particular form 
and are called energy. This energy, takes the shape of electron. 
So we see that Vyom condenses, to Teja. This minute particle 
of energy is beyond sensory conception. The energy again 
condenses to atoms of matter calied elements. The elements 
that came first are gaseous, then liquid and last to appear is 
the solid. These elements again combine in different proportions 
when they are perceived as. creation. So we find Teja (quanta) 
has condensed to matter { gaseous, liquid and solid ). 

It is very easy to say that Divine will or Paraprakriti 
condenses to Ahankara;’ Ahankara to Mana; Mana to Tanmatra; 
Tanmatra to space, space to Energy; Energy to Matter and Mat- 
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ter to creation.* But it is very difficult to realise that mind has 
been transformed into matter. Tne critic may question here 
that sensations are only possible when there are sense organs 
but without them how can there be sensations at all ? It can 
be proved that sensations are possible without the help of 
Sthula “Indriyas” or sense organs. We have so long been 
discussing about the transformation of Divine Will, which is 
all powerfnl and transcends all our reasonings. But, it can be 
proved that all these are possible even with our ordinary mind, 
what to say of Divine mind. When the sense organs came 
in contact with the material objects directly we feel the 
sensations, we can see them, touch them. But, there is 
another kind of sensation which we feel without the help of 
sense organs or Sthula Indriyas. Every one of us has expe- 
rience of dreams,, one sees landscapes, men, women, animals 
and other objects when the eyes are closed, one touches, 
talks, feels pleasure and pain just as in waking condition, 
though there are no material objects before him. That one 
feels we cannot deny, We can only say that the sensations in 
dreams are less substantial. Even the substantiality is a 
purely mental concept, measuring the direct effect of 
objects on our sense of touch. Mind always receives the 
mental vibrations. In' conscious state, the Sthula Indr^’as 
transform the panchabhautic impulses into mental waves, 
which the mind receives. In other words, the material 
vibrations are transferred into mental vibrations. In dreams, 
in the sub-conscious state the same process of transformation 
takes place, with this difference that the object is mental, the 
Indriyas are mental and the impulses are also mental. It is 

*But, the order of derivation of the bhutas according 
to Hindu Philosophy is Vyom, Vayu, Agni, Aap and Pridhvi. 

— The Editor. 
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now clear that there are Sukshma Indriyas, which enable us 
to feel all the sensations without the help of Sthula Indriyas 
and without the presence of material objects. 

Sometimes, It happens that a man hears, m dream as 
well as in waking condition, the call of some person even 
when that person is absent or dead. It is not a myth that 
devotees can hear the sound of Krishna’s noopur ( ornament 
worn in feet ) even now' in Brindavan. It is a matter of a 
little practice of concentration that one can smell the scent 
of a particular flower and can see a particular image, whenever 
be likes without the presence of material objects. 1 here are 
no stimuli coming from outside, through the Sthula Indriyas 
to the mind, then where from these sensations come ? The 
only explanation that can be given is that mind condenses by 
process of concentration to Tanmatra. Futher concentration 
transforms the tanmatra to Sukhshma forms or Sukshma 
mahabuta which the mind receives back and feels the sensation 
just like a short circuit in a electric line. There are other 
examples of persons like Shree Ramanuja, Shree Ramakrishna 
Paramhamsa and many others who used to talk with their 
‘Istam’ (the God one worships), used to touch them and feel 
their presence just like a physical body. One, may disbelieve 
these incidents but our Rishis and Saints said that these are 
true. They challenged those who do not believe in them, 
to verify these facts by practice, to be convinced of them not 
by heaesay, not by simple arguments but by realisation. 
They have given instructions how to practice concentration 
by fixed gazing with unwavering mind on , an image, for some 
time. Then to close the eyes and try to see the image in all 
its details, that is, to transfprm the mana to tanmatra and 
then by further concentration transform the tanmatra to 
mahabhuta and from mahabhuta to panchabhuta. The image 
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then takes a three Dimensional 'form. This is the process of 
materialisation of mind, Divine as well as human. 

Science has not yet' accepted these facts but it can be 
said by following the trend of thoughts of the modern 
scientists, that they are gradually realising this truth, that 
mind is the essential substance which the matter consists of. 

We have traced the prdcess and the different stages of 
transformation of human mind. The Divine mind - too trans- 
formed itself in a similar way to creation. Every creation, 
has its beginning in mind. Let us take a most ordinary 
example of creation by nan of a building. When a beautiful 
piece of architecture is seen, one naturally 'put this question 
“who has made it” ? The answers in majority of cases will be 
that it was the mason- Is this answer correct? was there no 
existence of the building before the mason gave it a three 
dimensional shape with the help of bricks, morter etc? The 
building took the shape, for the first time, in the mind of 
the architect who planned it. He has seen the whole of the 
building with all its detail in his mind’s eye (Sukshma Indriya). 
Then he sketched it on a piece -of paper. If there be any 
mistake in the drawing he can ‘at "once point it out and say 
that it is not the true representation of the original. If He 
has not seen the original building, -how can he point out the 
defect? If the building was not in existence how could he 
see it ? Therefore the original existence of the building was 
in the mind of the architect; of course, it is less substantial 
than a building of bricks and mortar. This is what is called 
mental form of Existence. The building took a two dimen- 
sional shape, Pratyakasa when it was drawn on a paper. The 
whole building is there, on the paper, with all its details- it 
can be seen with the naked eye { Sthula Indriyas), it has 
length and breadth. It is more substantial than the original 
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but less substantial than a habitable building. This is a two 
dimensional creation. The mason, thereafter constructed the 
building with bricks, mortar and other materials and gave it 
a three dimensional shape, Ghatakasa. The building was 
exactly according to the plan, in other words, it is the mate- 
rial representation of the original mental form in all its 
details. 

Similarly, the Great Architect planned the whole 
creation, which at first took a mental form. Prakriti gradually 
worked out the plan in its time and place. All the different 
forms are united by the mortor of time and so the creation is 
four dimensional. 

In our illustration, the architect, mason and materials 
, are all different according to our conception of things, but in 
the case of the Eternal Being, He is the architect, the mason 
and the material, only He changed His form, from Oue. He 
becomes many. In one form, He is Purusha, in the 
next He bocomes Prakriti and in the last Panchabhuta. It has 
been said in the Gita (Ch. 13 Sloka 19) “that both Purusha 
and Prakriti are eternal. Purusha is nirguna and Prakriti is 
Saguna or possesses qualities.’ These qualities are con- 
densed th Chetana and Jada material. With the help of these 
materials, Prakriti started the creation of nebulae, stars, suns, 
planets, animals and men according to the plan of Purusha 
in their respective time and place. 

Creation and Life . 

Energy is present every where like mind. Minute parti- 
cles of Energy are scattered throughout the infinite space. 
They are the fundamental particles of energy called protons, 
neutrons, electrons and positrons, Is has been found that the 
space between the stars which was believed to be empty, 
contains minute particles of elements like Calicium, Titanium 
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and probabl}’' Hydrogen, Oxygen and Carbon. As a matter of 
fact, the amount of such dispersed matter is estimated to be 
about ten times the amount of matter condensed in all the 
stars in the sky. It has been discovered that in some of the 
nabulae, only Hj'drogen atoms are present. There are others 
in which further creation of atoms of other elements is in 
progress; most of the stars started as balls of Hydrogen which 
go on gravitating and becoming more condensed. The energy 
contained in those balls is provided by the transformation of 
Hydrogen into more complex atoms. Carbon takes a very 
important part in this process. The inner part of the ball 
gets heated and makes its debut as a red giant. 

In course of time, all the 92 elements, (known up to 
date ) are created. Science has described the process of creation 
of stars, suns and planets in detail. But, about the cause of 
existence of life in this universe, it is almost silent. .Science 
has only said that life begets life. The question is how did 
life first appear ? The stars and suns, we see in the sky, are 
intensely hot (50 million degrees), far too hot for life to obtain 
a footing there. The empty space beyond is so cold (about 
484 degrees of frost in Fehrenheit scale) that all life in it will 
be frozen. Life can only exist inside a narrow temparate 
zone which surrounds each of these fires' at a very definite 
distance. One such planet is our earth. Every kind of atom 
necessary for life must have existed on the newborn earth. 
The perpetual dance of atoms caused them to unite in defferent 
groups and to arrange themselves in so many kinds of figures. 
At times, groups of atoms happen to arrange themselves in 
such ways as are found in living cells. Science has discovered 
the importance of the element carbon, whose exceptional 
properties of forming molecules consisting of the largest 
number of atoms, is the cause of the existence of life in our 
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universe. The question now arises, “Is a living cell merely 
a group of ordinary atoms arranged in a non-ordinary way 
or is it something more ? Is it merely atom or atom plus 
life ? ” 

The ball of fire in which these atoms developed could 
contain no life. Then where the life came from ? We must 
acquire further knowledge of the structure of atom, before a 
reasonable answer can be given. 

Structure of Atom. 

Bohr has given a model of the structure of an atom, 
with four orbits ronnd a nucleus. The nucleus consists of 
positive energy (proton) and one negative energy (electron) is 
moving, round the nucleus, in the orbit. When the electron 
passes from the outer orbit to the inner one, that is if it 
moves from orbit number 4 to number 3 or from number two to 
number one, the electric force which attracts it to the nucleus 
will do work just as the force of gravity does. For example, 
when water flows from higher to a lower level by gravity, it 
produces some kinetic energy which may be utilised for running 
a Dynamo or any other similar machine. Similarly, the electric 
force which attracts the electron to the nucleus does some 
work. A part of this work is used to increase the kinetic 
energy of the electron, making its velocity in inner orbit 
greater than in the outer one, but the rest of the work is trans- 
formed into radiation energy which is emitted from the atom. 
It then continues to move round the same orbit, before it 
moves to the next one. When the electron has reached the 
innermost orbit it cannot get any nearer the nucleus and 
hence cannot emit any more radiation, unless it is impelled 
to pass from its inner th outer orbit again by absorption of 
energy sufficient to bring about this change. Once in the 
outer orbit again, it is in a state to produce radiation by 
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falling in a second time. This process is repeated over and 
over again and the electron always- brings a fresh supply of 
electric charge with it. Where does this ■unlimited supply of 
energy coming from ? If it is from the nucleus, hew much 
energy does the nucleus possess so that it can go on giving 
supply of energy for ever ? 

1 Sapta Vyahriti. 

The only possible solution that can be given of the 
problem of the existence of life in our universe and the 
unlimited power at the nucleus of an atom, is that every 
thing in the creation from an atom to universe has layers of 
■ coverings of Sapta Vyahriti. 

The atom possesses not only four but seven orbits 
the seven stages of evolution of Prakriti. The stages are solid 
liquid, gaseous, energy, space, Ahankara and Makatattva. 
The Mahatattva is the unlimited power that binds the other 
layers together in each atom, in every matter, in every life, is 
the whole of creation. This power at the centre of the atom 
is the cause of the existence of life in this universe and this 
is the source of unlimited energy of the electron. 

Every atom possesses not only the material aspect but 
also mental aspect. The supermental aspect at the centre is 
the source of life or Shakti. In one atom this Shakti is less 
substantial, so it cannot be perceived by our senses. But 
when a large number of atoms combine togeatberto form such 
a big molecule-, the total mental aspect of all the atoms, 
acting in harmony develops sufficient amount of Shakti, that 
can be perceived by our senses as an action or movement, 
then, it is called life. Therefore life is not something external 
but internal in every atom J it becomes perceptible only when 
it is magnified so much, in a group of atoms. 
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The seven Vyahrities are • the Vignanamaya Sarira of 
the Eternal Being. Therefore every form he takes must have 
those coverings. This is the only explanation that can solve 
all the unsolved problems of nature that confronted the men 
of science. In an atom, the mind starts from the innner orbit 
to the outer ‘and passes through the stages of space, energy, 
gas, liquid and solid. In the outermost orbit it becomes 
solidified into electron. In the 6th orbit it is in liquid state. 
This explains why the onergy some times behaves as waves 
(liquid) and sometimes as corpuscles (solid). Science has 
also discovered that if anatom can be bombarded, an enormous 
amount of energy can be set free. If the mahatattva which is 
at the centre and which cements the different layers of 
Vyahriti into one complete whole, is liberated by breaking 
loose the outer coverings, the binding walls, then, we can 
reach the infinite sliakti which is: — 

“ Jiva Bhu tarn vtahabaho 
- Tayedam dharyais jagat. ” 

This Sliakti is the ultimate cause of energy and life in 
this universe. This Shakti is all pervading. The millions of 
nebules, stars and suns exjst within it. The same Shakti is 
within the smallest particle of energy* And within the most 
finite of space, it is as unlimited as inficity. 

Anoraniyan mahatt mnhiyan . 

He is minutest of the minute and greatest of the great. 
So we see that mahatattva also behaves as finite and infinite 
both, just like quantum and continum, When it is infinite it is 
supermind, when it is finite and multiplied in a group it is 
called life. 

In our earth, life first appeared in water in the shape of 
unicellular plant. The elements, Hydrogen, oxygen, Carbon 
and others in the presence of sun’s rays, combined to form 
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such a big molecule that could manifest the signs of life. The 
signs of life are assimilation, movement, excretion, respiration, 
irritability, conjugation and automatism. When a particular 
group of atoms has got the power ef initiating the vital pro- 
cesses independently of any direct or immediate stimuli from 
without, it is called life. It is difficult to realise how first life 
appeared ? Once we realise this, it becomes easy to follow its 
development from unicellular to multicellular plants and from 
small plants to big trees. In some .unicellular organisms the 
structure became more complicated and it developed into 
animals. 

The first evidence of a living creature in fossil that has 
been discovered is Tribolite, a kind of invertibrate that lived 
in water. The progress went on from invertibrate to verti- 
brate, from fish to amphibian, reptiles, mammals and men. 
Without entering into detail, a table is given below to show 
the sequence of the era in which they flourished. 

ERA. FOSSILS. AVATAARA 


Archaean or Azoic 


Primary or Palaeozoic 

... 

... 

Cambrian 

Invert ibrates 


Silurian 

9 9 


Devonian 

>5 


Carboniferous 

Vertibrates-Fish, 

Matsya. 

Perunian 

Amphibia 

Kurma 

Secondary or Mesozoic 



Triassic 

Reptile 


Jurassic 

tf 

J 9 

Cretaceous 

tf 


Tertiary or Canaeozoic 


j y 

Eocene 

Mammals 

Varaha 

Oligocene 



Miocene 


9 1 

Pliocene 

Java-man 

ft 

Narasfm 
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Quaternary or Neozoic 


Pleistocene 

Man 

Vamana 

Present 

1 1 

Rama 

M 

If 

Rama 

11 

If 

Rama 

• • 

If 

Buddha 

Future 

If 

Kalki 


In the above classification the names of Avataras have 
also been mentioned. This fact in the order of evolution 
requires Special attention. The process of evolution of life is 
very gradual, just as the evolution of matter. But when one 
species evolved into the next higher one the changes are quite 
abrupt rather then gradual. This fact was marked by Mendel 
and his followers. For example, fish developed from inverti- 
brate to vertibrate through an intermediate stage of fish 
called amphioxus, which has only notochord and no 
vertebra. The smaller fishes developed into larger ones. 
After further development the scales began to unite into a few 
plate-like coverings. But how it at once changed to tortoise, 
with four legs in place of fins and a shield-like coverning round 
the whole body in place of scales is a mystery. This kind of 
abruptness is marked in every step of evolution. This fact 
proves that one Species continued its development according 
to some gradual process, but at the time of passing on to a 
next higher stage, it had recourse to some other factor with a 
special force in it which caused the abruptness. The form, in 
which this special force manifests itself and inspires the 
lower forms of life to progress to a higher plan of Existence 
and determines its mode of future action is called Avatara, 
Avatara is the embodiment of the essential principles which 
give impetus to the life for its future expression. If I am 
allowed, I shall say that carbon is also an Avatara amongst 
hell elements. Without the exceptional power of carbon 
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man} 7 things specially life, would not have been possible in 
this univers. In different periods (yugas) Avataras came in 
human from with certain higher qualities to inspire the 
human being of that period to rise to a higher plane. After 
the human being reaches a certain plane, the development 
becomes gradual for sometime, but when the time comes for 
another rise to the next higher plane another Avatara appears. 

Jivatma. 

Man possesses the same orbit of Vyahriti or the 
covering of Maya, round the nucleus, which' is called 
Jivatma (soul). It is the Divine power in man kept in 
bondage by the surrounding layers of Maya or ignorance. 
This Divine pow'er in man can be liberated by removing the 
cuter binding layers that keep the soul in bondage, in the 
same way as the energy at the nucleus of an atom is released. 

In order to reach the Divine power, the bondages of 
ignorance must be removed, the frequency of vibrations of 
the mind should be reduced, the worldly attachments of mind 
should be cut off, the prison walls of ignorance must be 
removed, before the source of infinite power can be reached, 
the ultimate reality, Brahma, can be knowm. He who has 
known Brahma becomes so. Brahmajna Druhmaiva lihavaii. 

Aatma. 

Such Divine persons amongst human beings are knowm 
as Avatara. To know Brahma or Atma is the highest reali- 
sation of man and this is the highest evolution. The starting 
point of evolution was the stage when the Divine mind- w-as 
divided into many. That mind becomes one again. It starts 
from unity to multiplicity and comes back from multiplicity 
to unity. 

\\ hen the thought vibration decrease, the finite mind 
gradually expands and comes in contact with the Infinite. 
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When the vibrations come the 

tcrnai mind. Such minds are the teachers of mankind. - 

unite- W !r, the n,lnd beCOmeS P“ re * »>en the smaller self 
Zl, W,th lar « er Self > the mind attains a very strong will 
“ ° r a VC 7 c ^«ve power of suggestion. We have seen 
ch powers in Buddha and Jesus, who changed many sinners 
d cured many ailing persons by mental or spiritual power. 
Hb powerful mind is in every man only it is less substantial. 
Une can make it substantial, only if he is willing, by means 
° practlce an d sadhana. Man possesses a mind which is all 
Powerful, only, he is ignorant of the fact. The day the igno- 
rance is removed, the eternal Self will be revealed and the. 
power will be reached. 


Every physician exerts his will force or uses his power 
0 suggestion in his own way, although he may be quite 
unconscious of it. The greater the will force lie possesses the 
greater will be the force of his suggestion and the pationts will 
lave greater confidence in him. The attendance of a tactfully 
optimistic physician is in itself an inspiration of hope and 
assurance to the patient. By suggestion, we can exercise a con- 
siderable influence on the vigour of the inherent defensive force 
in man and infuse in the sub-conscious mind, the elan-vital or 
the will to live^nd that cures the patient. The power, of Jesus 
Christ lay in his ability to evoke in a person so effective a 
faith in his cure that, that faith worked wonders in-his, body. 

The succese of suggestional method of cure depends on 
the perfect self confidence, on- the all pervading --belief in the 
perfection of one's inner powers without the slightest hesitation. 
A simple misdeed or worng action by the person hinders his 
Se lf confidence. Therefore, one should be pure in heart 
without the slightest black spot in it and then only he can 
reach the source of unlimited power. All our sadhanas, the 
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Karmayoga, Gynanayoga and Rajayoga have been advised to 
gain this end. 

We have seen the unlimited ( shakti ) energy at the 
nucleus of an atom enclosed under the seven binding layers. 
This energy is present in every material object in this uni- 
verse, the stars, the sun and the planets. Mind also possesses 
the seven orbits and the same unlimited shakti at the centre. 
To him, who can unfold this shakti, his mind becomes all 
powerful. He has only to wish and it will be fulfilled. Such 
is the power within us; it is the ignorance or avidya that 
prevents us to reach it. Once the avidya is removed, once 
the vibrations of mind are reduced, the Self will be reached; 
in other words, Brahma will be revealed. 

When the thought waves which increased into 
creation have been reduced again, the evolution which started 
from the state of equilibrium (Brahma) has come to the same 
state again. The string instrument after taking so many 
different shapes, after giving out so many different melodies 
has become quiet again. Similarly when the starting point 
is reached, one evolution is complete. 


We regret that the articles on Prakriti and Purusha 
and Pancha mahabhutas by Dr. N. S. Waive, Prof. Gajjar 
Scholar, Lessons on Upanishads by A. Kales wara Rao, and 
Gheeta Analysed by Tapasvi Baba, Dr. N. S. Paranjepe, 
could not be printed owing to want of space — Editor. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Hindu Conception of Matter. 

\Conicnis:— Hindu Concept u.n of mattcr-Thc 
relationship between mind and matter Evolution 
Theory] 

According to the Hindu Sciences anything that has any 
property, (guna) and action (A ariitaj is Drnvya (Matter). All 
Dravvas are perceived by the human mind through one or 
more of the five senses. Corresponding to the five senses, we 
have the Panchabhutas perceived ns the five elements. 

1. iakam : — Which is extremely subtle penetrating and 

possesses the peculiar property of producing 
sound, which is recognised by the car. 

2. Tayui — Having tfie properties of lightness and diffusibi- 

lity, and comprehended by the sense of touch. 
It is also subtle ( Sukshma ) j. c, invisible. Sparsa 
is its special property but is possesses both the 
qualities of touch and sound. 

3. Tejas : — Manifested by heat, light and colour. Colour is 

its special pr»perty, but it possesses also touch 
and sound. 

4. Aap : — Whose distinguishing properties are heaviness. 

viscidity, fluidity and taste, which last is its ( 
special property. It also . possesses the prope- 
: ; ties of colour touch and sound in addition to 

taste. 

5. Pf/VTiwi-Heving the properties of grossness, heaviness, 

density and smell, which last is its special pro- 
perty. It is also -.possessed of the properties of 
taste, colour, touch and sound, 
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Aakasa is the most ratified element and Prithvi the 
most condensed. The more condensed elements are gradually 
evolved -from the more rarified and diffused elements. 

It may at once be stated here that the foregoing 
five terms, Prithvi, Aap, Tejas, Vaju and Aakasa stand in this 
science for certain states of matter, and they are not to be 
understood to mean the or dinar}’ earth, water, fire etc. Every 
substance in the world consists of all- these five forms of 
matter in varying proportions, but it is classified after the 
predominant element contained in the substance. For instance 
taking gold and musk as examples of Prithvi Dravya, gold has 
in addition to weight, a common'property of Prithvi and Aap, 
brightness which is the peculiar property of Tejas, whereas 
musk is less dense and heavy, and has more smell, which is 
the p'culiar property of Prithvi. Taking mercury and lemon 
juice, as examples of Aap-Dravya, mercury is relatively more 
dense and more bright, the properties of Prithvi and Tejas 
respectively. By reason of its fluidity, which is the property 
of Aap-Dravya, mercury is classified as Aap-Dravya though its 
taste is very indefinite. Lemon juice has a conspicuous taste the 
property of Aap and a peculiar smell, which is the property of 
Prithvi; its colour is attributed to Tejas. Taking Chlorine gas, 
as example of Vayu, its diffusibility is the property of Vayu, 
its heaviness and smell are properties cf Prithvi, its colour is 
attributable to Tejas and the poracity, which exists every where 
is due to Aakasa (Ether). It is more mobile than water and 
less mobile than Ether. All these terms are necessarely 
relative, and are derived from the predominantly constituent 
element. 

The more rarified the substance, the greater 
is its kinetic energy and conversely the more condensed 
the substance the greater is its latent energy. 
Aakasa (Ether) is all pervasive. Although Vayu also expands in 
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all the four directions, it is limited in its expansibility when 
compared to Aaknsa. Agni expands upwards. Aap in two 
directions ( downwards and sideways ), and Prithvi has no 
power of moving in any other direction except downwards. 
Compare, what Shuslmita says regarding circulation of Rasa- 
dhatu Sahdar chi jalasantanavat. Anunaa viseshanamitihavati 
Sareeram Kcvalam. He says that Rasa circulates through out 
the whole body even to the minutest structure like the propa- 
gation of sound in all directions, upwards like flames of fire and 
downwards like the motion of water. (Susruta-Sutra-14-16). 

In addition to these five elements which are called 
Panchabhutas, there are four other-, categories of substances 
which are included under the term. Dravya-matter, according 
| to Nyaya Philosophy, namely Kala (time) Dik (Space), Manas 
(mind) and Aatma (soul). 

* 

Though these four substances are invisible, they are 
certain entities with certain definite properties. Space and 
time admit of divisibility and measurability, which are also 
properties of matter according to Nyaya science. According 
to this definition of matter, Elctricity, which is extremely 
mobile and subtle but can be measured in so many units, is 
also a Dravya (i. e. a matter. Manas or mind, which has 
properties such Itcha and Dvesham (likes and dislikes). >ukham 
and Dumkham (Happiness, and misery) is also regrded as 
Dravya, so also Aatma. i 

The Relationship between Mind and Matter . 

According to Hindu Philosophy, there is no unsur- 
niountable gap between mind and matter, because, at the root 
' the Y are one. Each particle of matter, has a mentnl aspect 
(See Ch. 6.) A block of stone is perceived by the natural eye 
: a s an inert lifeless matters The ordinary* sense organs are 
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insufficient to find the- rudiment's '6fi life or* mind in a stone, 
Science : can -demonstrate irritab'ilty to- 'environment in the 
minute particles of the stone (i'.'e^'itcha and dvesha — desire 
for certain things and hatred for certain others, which is one 
of the 'properties of life. The Hindu Sciences recognised a 
gradual evolution of four states of Consciousness, Viz-Sushupti 
(Sleeping State) in minerals, Swapna (Dreaming state) in 
plants; Jagrata (Waking state) in animals and Turiya 
(Super-conscious State) in a Yogi (See ch. 1 I Sec. I). The 
evolution of the Universe -is one of spiritual progression on a 
rest scale, , , 

Evolution Thedry. 

The, origin of the universe is tracedaccording to Hindu 
Philosophy, to a homogeneous primordial- matter, which has 
neither shape nor consistency. This is known as I rakriti. 
By the influence of Purusha according to one school of thought, 
or b}' its own nature (Swabhava) according to another, this. 
Irakriii evolved into the universe by a succession of changes. 

Imagine a sheet of still water into which a small s tone 
is thrown, or over which a breeze blows. A succession 
of waves is started. By studying each little wave, you 
will find that there is a tendency in it to move up and then 
down. The rising of the wave is compared to Rajas and the 
opposite tendancy to fall is compared to’ Tamas and the- 
resultant state of momentry equilibrium between the two 
forces at the top of the wave is comparable to Satva. These 
three fundamental gunas or modes i>atva, Rajas (action) 
Tamas (inertia) are called Trigunas. The two opposing 
forces of action and inaction and resulting modes of stable 
equilibrium, are the first to show themselves in the changes 
taking place in Prakriti, the primordial matter. 
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The movement such as that of the stone thrown in 
water is comparable to the movements taking place in 
Erakriti which resulted in the production of the waves of 
Ether. These primary waves arc responsible for the produ- 
ction and conduction of the first sound in the universe. These 
arise first as inarticulate sounds and gradually develop into 
articulate sounds. Thus arc evolved the sounds commencing 
from a proceeding through to and finally ending in Ksha, 
Thus, we get the formula Akshnra % an articulate sound which 
gives us the capacity to convey our thoughts. (See Layayoga- 
Ch. 3. ) 

Even in the minutest matter, there are according to 
this theory, innumerable permutations and combinations of 
movements, resistance and equilibrium, ( Itajas , Tamers 

and tiatvi) which give .different properties to different 
atoms. The properties of all perceivable and conceivable things 
are' attributed to these fundamental gunas. This, in short, 
is the theory of the constitution of matter according to the 
Samkhya and Nyaya Philosophies. ' 

The following' table shows the evolution of the universe 
according to, the Sankhya philosophy. . , ■ - 

1. Erakriti (unmanifested) -f- 2, Purusha (Agent) 

3. Mahat (Cosmic matter of experience) 

J ■ J 

4. Ahankara (Self-Sense)' 

: i 


• i » 

T. Manas. ■ m : 5. Tanmatras 

5. ^Organs of sense - • - (Pre Bhuta stage)' j > 

■' 5.. Organs of action.. ! Silkshma Bhutas 
' ' '• - • • <" \ i . : o I . . . 

- : , r ^ , . 5. v Panchabhutas or : ■ 

,,Mahabhutas. , ,, 

’ » 1 » i ■* ' 1 
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Total 24 Principles according to some and 25’ along ' 
with Purusha, according to others. 

All substances 'are recognised by their properties. 
Derived from the fundamental Trigunas v iz, Raj as t Tamas 
and Waiver, there’ are properties, of substances, such as 
smell, taste, colour, touch and sound, more or' less pronounced 
in every substance. There are again’ properties such as weight, 
roughness, dryness &c., which are classified into ten groups 
and which along with their opposites are counted as 20 pro- 
perties. These are also called g anas J n Ayurveda. ' 

The Trigunas are not properties, but are the three’ 
Fundamental Factors or Ultimate Reals or Entities from 
which every mental and . physical 'phenomenon is evolved . 1 


1. 

Guru — Heavy. 

OPP — Laghu — Light - ' 

2. 

j Mandat-Inactive. ' 

„ Tikshna — Active 

3. 

Hima — Cold. 1 

„ Ushna— Hot. ' 

4. 

Snigdha — Viscid 

• ,, Rukeha — Dry. (non viscid) 

5. 

Slekshna — Smooth; 

Khara — Rough. 

6. 

Sandra — Dense. 

. ’Drava — Liquid.' 

7." 

Mrudu— Soft. 

■i „ < Ralhina — Hard. 

8. 

Stirah — Immobile. • " . 

' »t*l . 

„ 'Scmr— Mobile (having the 
, capacity to spread.) 

9. 

Sukshma — Penetrative _ 
(Subtle) 

! 

„ -Stula— Gross. 

10. 

Visada — Transparent. 

,, Picchila — Non-transparent. 


According to Ayurveda, the human body consists of 
Tridoshas — Vayu, Pitta and'TCapha. These three pervade the 
whole body,- and their equilibrium is mainly responsible for 
the maintenance of health. These are aslo termed Thridhatus 
because , they support ^-the body a s pillars support. a house. 
When they become deranged, they are called Doshas or vitia- 
tors, "because 'they ‘ vitiate other substances. These are 
identified by certain properties, which are described in great 
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detail in the Ayurvedic Texts.’ In their relation to the 
Panchabhoutikn properties, Vnvu is dry,' light, clear, mobile 
and invisible. Titta is hot, slightly viscid, light, nctivc and 
- hafe a faint smell of blood. Kapha is heavy, inactive; col.l, 
viscid, soft, slimy and motionless. 

In fact, every substance in the World is Pancha 
bbbutika but one or more bhutas predominate in one state 
oh matter than in others*' Similarly, V.ayn 'Pitta and 
Kapha are all • Panchabhoutikn. Of thb five states of mattcr- 
I Solid, Liquid, Tcjas, Vayu and- Ether, Vayu of Ayurveda is 
I prominently made of Yavu and -Aknsa. Pitta- is predomi- 
I nently made of -Tejas (considering its power of producing heat) 
j slightly of liquid and still less of solid, Kapha is predominately 
solid, considering its heaviness and- immobility : and slightly 
liquid considering its viscidity.- .Kapha is also called Sleshnia. 

All -the states of > mattelr’ are ; relativfc. -Fluid ' water 
becomes solid when contracted into -ice and it becomes a gas 
when it expands into vapour. Similarly, Pitta is a liquid in its., 
normal. state with tendency to Continue to -be liquid. Kapha' 
may be considered to 'be a liquid with h tendency to. solidify , 
easily in the abnormal state And -Vata fnay be considered 'to be . 
a liquid with. a tendency to further liquidity and therefore to 
evaporate into > the;: gaseous or even' more subtle states! • 

Again all substances are divided - into 1 three' classes 
1. Jangama (moving like animals) 2. On bhida ( Bursting 
j through the earthrfike plants). 3. Pardhiva ( Relating 1 to the 
earth:) minerals like • gold and- iron. 

All these three' classes ■ of 1 substanfces are 1 used-' in 
Ayhrvedic treatment with ionly one object namely that of 
promoting the’ equilibrium of the* doshas, which means the 
maintenance of health. 

All substances-Dravyas are again divided into 3 classes 
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1. -Doshaprasanamam-Subduing, ' the' Doshas. 2. Dosha 
Pradushanam Exciting - the ; Doshas,- 3. Swasta Hitam Keep-; 
ing Doshas in; the .Normal state. •' • 

‘‘ Kinchit doshaprasatnanah - 
Einchii dhatti Pradobstianam 
Sivastha Vrui ow ijjatam kinchii 
Tr.ividhain dravya mtichyaie” — Charaka-Stilra, 

By virtue of their' properties, some substances subdue ' 
the vitiation- of ’ one or -more 1 of the Doshas ( Vata, Pitta and 
Kapha);* Some substances vitiate- 'the Doshas which 'are- 
in' equilibrium. Some others* protect the state of equilibrium 1 
by neither increasing nor decreasing the unvitiated condition of ' 
the Doshas; In this manner all substances -are' classified in 1 
Ayurveda' into three classes)-' -nafriely, those which decrease- 
increase and keep up, the equilibrium of the doshas. • 

• The'* • object of Three-fold treatment in Ayurveda, - 
namely, by Medicines, Food or by : Regulati’on of the mode of /r 
life, is solely ito bring the vitiated Doshas to their normal 
condition. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Basic Sciences of 
Aayurveda.* 

[Contents'.- The Basie Sciences of Aayurveda- 
Shad Darsanas-Scientific Methodology-The essentials 
of the Western Scientific Method-Comparison with 
the Hindu Scientific iriethod-The limitations of all 
scientific methods-Tests of a valid hypothesis ' accor- 
ding to Western and Hindu Scientists-Methods of 
Ayurveda strietly scientific-The authority of scriptures- 
Ayurveda mixes up Science, Philosophy and Religion 
Scientific . Validity of the Hypothesis of . Darshanas- 
The Panchabhuta Theory of Matter-Europekn and 
Hindu theories of matter compared-The genesis of 
atoms-The -Vedantic view-The Sankhya view-Gen- 
esis of atoms, Comparison with the modern view. ] 

Shad-Darsanas. ! 

Just as a study of, Western Medical Science requires 
a, preliminary, knowledge of the ; allied .sciences of Physics, . 
Chemistry, -Biology, Comparative Anatomy, so. also, an intelli-,, 
gent study, of Aayurveda: requires .intimate knowledge, of the , 
j bnsic, scien ces of. the., Hindus,, more, particularly, of. Nyaya, , 

' ’■ are greatly ; indebted , to Vaidyaratna Gapt.' G.> 

Srinivasa -Murty, 1 B.'A.vB;iL,-,-M,' B. & C. M// for the- valuable: i 
extracts- -contained in:'this ,f Chapter. They formed 1 part: of t 
the thesis ‘submitted by hirfr-tb the Committee -of Indigenous '- 
Madieine; Madras, ■'■1921—23 of - which the "Editor ^happened > 
; to .be a-- member. • • r. : ? ! ■ :<■ ' .< .os,, j 


/ , f > . 
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Vaiseshika, Sankhya, Toga,. PoorVa; qnd Uttara Memansas. 
These deal with the gradual development of knowledge regarding 
non-living and living matter and of the growth -of Conscious- - 
ness from the lowest^ to "the highest stages of evolution. The ■ 
subject dealt. with in this whole book of the Philosophical 1 
Background. -is divided according to'tbe Hindu ' curriculum of 
studies: into the -six schools of thought noted above. These are - 
called the jSix.r-Darshanas, (.The ; Shad Darshanas ). • : ; 

.Captain, ; Vaidyaratna' G. greenivasa. . ;Murti has .sum-- - 
marised the gist of the knowledge required- for an Aayurvedic 
student in ,, an. ..excellent manner in , his thesis . prepared as - 
Secretary t of the .Committee on t.he Indigenous .Systems of 
Medicine,. ..Madras, extracts from which are.freely quoted here r : 

for' the benefit of the readers. - . 

■ -r i . : 

Scientific Methodology of the' Hindus,..-. 

1 { t r> Vi * ! » j ,j.’ • * *** {' >' • n * . » 

4. It is . round.the. question whether or not the Indian 

systems have any .scientific methodology at’all that „ there - 
has been a good deal of controversy- and confusion of issues; 
and if -we are 'io return any precise and definite answer to • 
this question, we must, first be- clear .as to what we exactly 
mean by “science” and “scientific method” ; for, iq the past, 
a" good deal of confusion has been caused by failure to settle . 
this ’preliminary ‘point, 'and discussions have been carried on ■ 
with' little mutual understanding on the part of the contro- 
versialists.'-Each side’ has ‘argued -and' proved its case to its - 
own' entire 'satisfaction on the strength of testimony, -which it 
had learnt to regard as the.most, satisfactory evidence for truth- 
if the student* of; Western, medicine 'demanded direct observa* - 
tional .or experimental evidence, the, orthodox exponents of -• 
Aayurveda: would, perhaps' say that, while such testimony is 
valid enough, as farab it goes, .yet it is not. enough to prove 
or disprove a case, which must ultimately be judged by' 
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reference to that supreme testimony of the highest evidentail 
value, viz., the revealed scriptures or the competent testimony 
of “ the knowers of the Vedas.” It is obvious that all discus- 
sions are futile so long as the disputants are not agreed on the 
very criteria which constitute the proof of any proposition 
advanced. Hence it becomes necessary to enquire whether 
the European and the Indian methods of investigation havej 
any common foundations or criteria of belief, to which both 
of them can appeal to test the validity of any fact or proposi- 
tion that is at issue; to this end, I propose first to lay down in 
broad outlines the essentials of scientific method, as pursued by 
both the Western and the Hindu scientists, and then proceed 
to show that both have common foundations and a common plat- 
form where both can profitably meet and learn from each other, 
to reopen it. For there is no absolute chose jugee in science”* 
Science then is merely ‘‘critised, systematised and genera- 
lized knowledge, that is to say, 'the' student of science takes 
more pains than the man in the street does to get at the facts; 
he is not content with sporadic knowledge, but will have as ' 
large a, body of facts as he^can get; he systematises these data 
and his inference from them, and sums up in a generalization 
or formulae In all this, he observes 'certain logical processes, 
certain "orders' of inference, ■ and we call this r ‘ the scientific 
method . - > < < 


" Of such modes of inference,' there are no more than _ 
there were in"'the days of Aristotle, who recognized three f ; , 
( a ) from particular ’to particular (analogical reasoning), (b) from’ 
particular 'to general (inductive reasoning), '(c) from general to 
paritic'uiar (deductive reasbh’ihg)'.'Let us take a few examples, 

, _ , • ,| 15 !!( : • .• •>)' 

, (a) Analogical reasoning The .geologist tells us the 


* Professor Schiller in Psychic Research Quarterly — Volume 1 ' 
pages 12-13. ‘ 1 1 ' ' r ’* 
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story of the making of the earth and describes, what happened 
millions of. years ago, and in many cases he relies on analogical 
reasoning. 

(6) Inductive Reasoning: — This is argument from parti* 
culars to the universal, and sciOnCe is" full of illustrations. 
Galileo had smooth' inclined planes made and then, by rolling 
balls down, them and measuring the time and squares of 
descent, he 'discovered inductively that the space fallen is 
always as the square of the time of falling. “The inductive 
method may ahnost be ( called Baconian; 

It was founded on the principle that things, which are 
always present, ' absent, or varying together, are causally 
connected. 1 ' 

. (c) " Deductive^ Reasoning:— This is argument from the 

universal to particulars, the kind- of inference which enables 
the dong arm of seience to> reach, back through the ages that 
are past, and , forward into those which are to come. By 
deductions, Neptune was discovered before it was seen. 

The Essentials of the Western Scientific Method. 

What, science demands from its votaries is. a severe 
discipline in the habitual use of the keen eye, the sharpened 
intellect and the trained mind. The all observing keen eye 
of the scientist helps .him to observe widely, and collect 
together as many facts as he can, gather. This is often a very 
laborious process. The sharpened intellect, ,pjaying,upon the 
facts so gathered, carefully analyses and catalogues them 
under certain categories. These' categories, viewed . from a 
synthetic standpoint, suggest certain generalizations which 
include all the'facts or phenomena so far observed. The 
trained mind brooding upon these generalizations- evolves a 
hypothesis, or may be, more than one hypothesis -in explana- 
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tion of, and based on, these observed facts or phenomena. 
Now, every such hypothesis is merely a claim waiting to be 
verified : but the claim may or may not be accepted. Experi- 
ments are undertaken to test the validity of these hypotheses. 
All those which are not verified or found valid by experiments 
are rejected. That hypothesis alone which is shown by 
experiment to work best, becomes the accepted theory, which, 
be it noted is nothing more than the best working hypothesis 
among perhaps several that may have been advanced; moreover, 
its acceptance is merely tentative or provisional, contingent 
not only on the continued occurence of verificatory phenomena 
but also on similar non-occurence of contrary ones; for there 
is really no finality'- in science; and the scientific method is 
essentially a hypothetical or experimental method of trial and 
error. “It treats all ‘facts’ as data to be tested, all ‘principles’ 
as working hypothesis to be confirmed, all ‘truths’ as claims 
to be verified”. All allegations, therefore, must be tested, and 
are valued according to the scientific consequences to which 
they lead. At the outset, therefore, scientific method is 
content with provisional conclusions that are not greatly 
trusted; and to the end, it is recognized that the human mind 
does not respond to the infinite gradations of logical probabi- t 
lity, but declares itself satisfied and certain, as soon as the 
evidence for a 'belief seems to it adequate. After that, the 
question is humanly settled unless and until something occurs 
deduction, given three good observations of a passing comet, 
we can predict its return to a night, t 

, Comparison with the Hindu Scientific Method. 

According to Hindu Methodologists, the process . of 
ascertainment of truth’ depends on the correct understanding 

t Introduction^ to Science — Thompson, pages 5S-61 (Home 
University Library). 
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of our source of valid knowledge •( i. e., pramanas or proofs) 
which are as , follows: — (1) The Pratyaksha or direct 
observation and perception, (2) Anumana or logical inferential 
reasoning of the nature of induction and deduction' and 
(3) Shabda ( Aaptavachanam ) or competent testimony of 
‘knowers of the Vedas’, or the revealed scriptures generally. 

[This is according to the Samkhya school of thought. 
It is only. right to add that the Nyaya (logic), adds fourth 
source. of valid knowledge nemely, Upamana (or analogy or 
comparison), while the Mimamsa (exegetics) has two more 
still, namely, Arthapafthi and Abhava' (Presumption and 
Privation ); but I proceed .here on the view that the threefold 
Samkhya division includes, in itself, both the fourfold Nyaya 
and sixfold 'Mimamsa divisions]. * 

If we now’, compare the inductive (Baconian) and dedu- 
ctive methods of the West with the scientific method of 
Anumana, as practised by the Hindue, we find a striking 
similarity; for, what is Anumana ? “ Anumana (inference) is 
the process of ascertaining, not by perception or direct obser- 
vation, but through the instrumentality’ or medium of a mark, 
that a thing possesses a certain character. Inference is 
therefore based on the establishment of an invariable concomi- 
tance (Vy’apti) between the mark and the character inferred ”. * 
But how is this Vyapti (or invariable concomitance)' to be 
ascertained ? This is done exactly as it is done by Western 
scientists, that is to say', by means of observations and 
experiments thoroughly checked and tested by the canons of 
strict scientific Logic. “ I he observation of agreement in 
presence ( Anvaya ) as well as agreement in absence ( Vyatireka) 
between two phenomena, with the non-observation of the 

* Seal — The positive Sciences of the Hindus (1915 edition 
page, 250. 
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contrary (Yyabhicharadarshann.nl) is the foundation of our 
knowledge of Vyapti. Obviously, mere observation of their 
agreement in presence and their agreement in absence is no 
help in the matter. Take a concrete example. The ass is 
customarily employed to bring the fuel with which fire is 
lighted. In a hundred cases you have observed the ass 
among the antecedents of a moke. In a hundred cases you may 
have observed that when there is no ass there is no smoke. This 
is no warrant for concluding a relation of cause and effect bet- 
ween an ass and smoke. It maj- be that you happen to have never 
observed smoke without an antecedent ass, or an ass without 
smoke following. Even this is of no avail. It is mot agree-' 
ment (unbroken and uniform though - it be) in presence or in 
absence, or in both, 1 that can settle the matter There is one 
and only one way of ascertaining the causal relation. Suppose 
A with certain accompaniments is found tc precede B 
immediately. Now, if A disappearing, B disappears, even 
though all other antecedents remain and there is no other 
change in the case, then and then only can the causal relation 
be ascertained. But this does riot establish the uncondition- 
ality of the concomitance which is essential to a 'Vyapti. We 
have, therefore, to examine the cases carefully to see if there 
is any determining coudition ( upadhi, i. e,. some hidden or 
undetected but really operative or indispensable accompani- 
ment ) which conditions the relation between the supposed 
sign or mark (Gamaka) and the supposed signate (thing signified 

Gamya), Every one of the accompanying circumstances, 

(of course the likely ones) may be taken successively, and it 
uiSy be shown that the concomitance continues even when 
the suspected Upadhi (Shankitopadhi) is absent, and therefore 
it conno’t be the Upadhi. And this is to be fortified by the 
observation of uniform and uninterrupted agreement in 
absence (Vyatireka) between the two concomitant phenomena. 
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In this way, when we 'have disproved a]] suspected Upadbis, 
we conclude by establishing the Vyapti. It is true that we 
may still go on doubting; but doubt has a certain limit for the 
‘ experimenter ’ and the thinking person (prekshaka,- Preksha- 
van). When doubt overthrows the foundation of all . rational 
practice or leads to a stoppage or arrest of all practical activity 
it stands ipso facto condemned, and must be abandoned. Thus 
it is that Vyapti is ascertained. In this way we observe 
innumerable instances °f Vyapti. Now, by means of repeated 
observations of this kind (Bhuyo Darshana) wehavo established 
the principle of the Uniformity of Nature ( Svabhavaprati- 
bandha) 'and also of causality (Karyakaranabhaval; and these 
two principles thus ascertained .may be made use of in their 
turn as the. basis of an argumentation or deduction (Tarka, 

Uha) to confirm a particular Vyapti in a particular case. Tarka 
or Uha, then is the verification and vindication of particular 

inductions by the application of the general principles . of 
Uniformity of Nature and of Causality, principles which are 
themselvss based on repeated observation and the ascertain- 
ment of innumerable particular inductions of uniformity or 
causality. Thus Tarka also helps in dispelling doubt.” * 
Students of Western scientific methods cannot fail to 

notice the close resemblance between the above methods 
and those designated by Mill as 'The Joint Method’ and. 

‘The 1 Method of Residus’; if further, we consider also 
Mill’s ‘Methods of Concomitant Variations and compare 
the Western Method with what the Hindus call the 
‘Panchakarani, the resemblances become even more striking; 
the Panchakarani is illustrated thus: — “The following changes 
being observed, everything else remaining constant, the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is rigorously established. First 


* The positive Sciences of the Hindus (1915 edition)-!!. 
N. Seal pages 256-57, 276-77. 
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step — the 'cause’ and the ‘effect’ phenomena are both 
unperceived. Second step then the ‘cause’ phenomenon 
is perceived. Third step — then, in immediate succession, the 
effect’ phenomenon is perceived. Fourth step — then the 
cause’ phenomenon is sublated or disappears. Fifth step-then 
m immediate succession, the ‘effect’ phenomenon disappears. 
Throughout, of course, it is assumed that the other circum- 
stances remain the same (at feast the relevant or material 
circumstances)," * [The Western student of Medicine cannot 
fail to be struck with the analogy between the above chain of 
reasoning and that underlaying tide famous Koch’s postulates; 
so too, the student of the -Physical Sciences cannot fail to 
notice its general resemblance to the Baconian Inductive 
principle that, if things are, -in experience, found to be present, 
absent or varying together, they are, in 'all probablity, causally 
connected; 'only, wbat J the one following Mill, would call ‘ the 
Law of ’Agreement, difference and concomitant variation, ’ the 
other vould call the Pdncfiakarani because the conclusion is 
reached by Pancha (or five) steps.). ‘‘Ibis Panchakarani, the 
Joint Method of difference, has some advantages over J. S. 
Mill's method of difference, or what is identical + herewith, the 
earlier Buddhist Method; and the form of the canon, bringing 
out in permanent relief the unconditionality and the immedia- 
teness of the antecedence, is as Superior from a theoretical point 
of view to J. S. Mill’s cannon, and 'is as much more consonant 
than the ' latter, 'to the practice 'of' every experimenter 
'as the Hiudu ’analysis' of Anumana as a Formal Material 
Deductive-Inductive inference is more is more comprehensive and 
wore scientific than Aristotle's or Mill's 'Analysis of the 
Syllogism (or mediate j inference); for the Hindu inference 


* Ibid, pages 25S-59. ’ 
t Ibid pnges 259, 250 and 25. 
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(Anumana) is neither merely formal nor merely material, but 
a combined Formal-Material Deductive Inductive process. It 
is neither the Aristotelian Syllogism (Formal-Deductive pro- 
cess) nor_ Mill’s Induction (Material-Inductive process) but 
the real inference which must combine formal validity with 
material truth, inductive generalization with deductive parti- 
cularization. ” Such then is the Hindu scientific method. If 
one pursues the comparative study of the two methods with 
sympathy, understanding and, above all, without bias, one 
maj' well re-echo Lord Haldane who in the course of an 
address delivered on 3rd July 1921 at the Indian Student, ’s 
Hostel, London, is reported to have said: “I suspect that if 
we studied the philosophical systems of the East w th as much 
intelligence as we do those of the West, we should find that 
they differed very much less than we think and had common 
foundation which w-ould give identity of outlook of great 
value.” Yes, it is for such common foundation and such 
identity of outlook that I venture to plead in this memorandum 
for, so far as my study of the subject goes, I see much of 
common ground between the two systems of scientific metho- 
dology, the Hindu method of Pratyaksha (or direct perception) 
has its analogue in the observational method of our Western 
brethern: so too, as has been discussed before, the method of 
Anumana has its analogue in the Western methods of Logical 
Inferential Reasoning of the Nature of Analogy, Deduction 
and Induction (Baconian Method). He who goes through the 
work of the master-minds among both Eastern and Western 
scientists finds that there is a striking resemblance in their 
intellectual attitude towards problems that presented 
themselves before them: it is an attitude characterized by 
accurate observation (Darshana and Bhuvodarshana), precise 
description, correct classification, patient experimentation 
(Pareeksha). rigid reaso ling (Yukti Yuktarrri, careful verifies- 
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tion (Nirnaya), institution, where necessary, of crucial tests 
(Vinigamaka), and above all, that supreme faculty of 
analytico-synthetical imagination (Buddhi) that can see the 
one connecting law running through the whole range of a mass 
of apparently unconnected phenomena and enable the Nowtons 
of all times to take their gigantic leaps ‘from the falling apple 
to the falling moon. Now the methods by which thinkers, 
both in the East and in the j West, have tried to .see, under 
the bare fact, the soul of the fact’ are fundamentally similar, 
although one calls it by the name of Anumana, while the 
other lables it as the method of Deduction and Induction 
(Baconian); that is only a> difference in name — not in essence. 

The Limitations of all Scientific Methods . 

j t t 

Then again there is fundamental agreement as regards 
.the essential limitations of these scientific methods; both agree 
that Prathyaksha (or . direct observations and appearences) 
frequently deceive us. The use of such a term like the ‘ultra- 
microscopic,,’ for example, must remind us that the range of 
our senses is distinctly limited, even when aided by instruments 
of marvellous power and, precision. We have ‘light’ whose 
brightness Js too high for the range of perception of our eye. 
So, in the midst of the most intense ‘light’ we may be in utter 
darkness. We have sounds whose, vibrations are beyond the 
range of perception of our ear;, and so, in the midst of the most 
powerful* ,‘sounds’ we may be. stone-deaf. If the ancients said 
that the senses are the, ‘slayers oLthe real,' Einstein now says, 
that ‘the appearance of matter, as we see it, is-not real, but 
false, distorted or. warped and ,we are tpld that.illusion is the 
.very essence of our intellectual apprehension.’ J Then again 
apart, from errors due to inefficiency of. the senses, aided or 
unaided, there are errors due to ( tfie personal equation of the 

4 problem of Truth (Wilden Girr), page 7 • 
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observers — errors of mal-observation, non-observation, bias, 
hallucination and the like'. It is therefore a well recognized 
fact, both in the East and the West that, for the ascertain- 
ment of truth, direct perception does not take us very far. 
Hence people have everywhere turned to experimental and 
hypothetical methods of logical inferential reasoning, with a 
view to add to, or correct the knowledge gained by, direct 
perception. Thus, the sense impressions regarding the' fixity 
•of the earth and the movement of- the sun round it are 
corrected by an elaborate process of reasoning which leads to 
the conclusion that it is really the sun that is relatively fix'ed 
•and the earth 'that moves round it; so- too, the very familiar 
optical illusions of our every-day life, such as, - v the apparent 
increase in the size of the sun and the moon when at the 
horizon than when at the zenith, the apparent rising and 
setting of the stars, and Such other phenomena; -are other 
instances of how the senses deceive us, and how often things 
are not really what they seem. Both are also agreed that all 
the three scientific methods so far discussed, viz, Analogy, 
Induction and Deduction are themselves not free from possible 
errors. The method of ‘analogy that' has done so much to 
illumine many dark abysses, specially in Geology and Biology, 
may be vitiated by 'some vital" differences between the two 
sets of conditions compared. “ Logical inferential reasoning', 
in both its aspects (induction and deduction) can never' get rid 
of doubt as to the 'absolut truth arid soundness of its conclu- 
sions, as Mfrlnow Lord) Balfour lias so conclusively shown 
in his defence'of' Philosophical. ‘Doubt. 'Deduction depends oh 
the validity of its premises, axioms, and postulates, and on the 
perfect subtleness and strength of the reasoning powers. 
Induction unless we have aminfinite' number of facts 'and an 
infinite mental. Capacity to ‘comprehend all such facts, cannot 
also give us the exact .truth, ,• • 
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“ An inductive conclusion, though based on a million 
instances, becomes wrong if one single instance to the contrary 
is clearly proved to exist, and a higher law which would 

explain and include the single contrary instance also has to be 
searched for.” * 

We have seen how strong the resemblances are between 
the modern Western scientific methods based on Baconian 
Induction and Deduction, and the ancient Hindu methods of 
Pratyaksha and Anumana, such as Vyaptigraha and Pancha- 
karani; we have also seen that both agree in their recognition 
of the essential limitations of the scientific method, and in 

thinking that, not onlv the senses and the intellect may 
deceive us, but that even reasoning may lead us astray; for, 

given a sufficiently robust will to-believe, one can always find 
reasons to continue to believe what he wants to believe, 
unaffected by any reasoning'; faced thus with the problem of 
judging and choosing rightly, among a number of contending 
alternatives or hypothesis, both have come to very nearly 
the same conclusion and it is this; — There is no finality either 
about our premises or our conclusions; all that we can do is 
to test each hypothesis with the greatest possible care and 
accept that which explains best and works best, or explains 
better or- works better, than any other. Hence it is that, 
both in - the’ East and in the West the tests df a valid hypothesis ’ 
are extremely rigid and stringent. To illustrate my point 
I cannot perhapk do better 1 tha'n compare the various tests of 
a valid hypothesis as laid down by both Western’and Eastern ' 
Scientists. : 

Test of a Valid Hypothesis' According to 

! Western - and Hindu Scientists , . 

, ( , • , The . tests,, are as. under:— “A ( - good hypothesis must 
allow, cf the application of .dedijctive reasoning and the 

♦ Evidences oh Truth — Sir.T. .Sadasiva . Ayyar, Pages 2-3 ■ 
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inference of consequences capable of comparison with the 
results of observation.” 

“ A good hypothesis must not conflict with any laws 
of nature which we hold' to be true.” 

“ In a good hypothesis, the consequences inferred 'must 
agree with the facts of -observation. > ' 

“ It often happens that two (or even- more) hypothesis 
have been put forwardin' possible explanation of phenomena, ' 
and owing, perhaps, to both agreeing with a large number of 
experimental' facts, it may be exceedingly difficult to choose 
between them'. Obviously, both cannot be correct; both . 
may be wrong; one must be wrong. How are we to decide? 
We require a new experiment which shall give results agree- 
ing with one hypothesis, but not with the other. Such an 
experiment which decides between two rival hypothesis is 
called an Experimentum Critcis. A crucial experiment confirms 
one hypothesis, but rejects the other.” [Scientific Method 
(1919 edition): .Professor Westaway, pages 245-246.] Compare 
the close agreement, between this and the tests of a legitimate ... 
hypothesis, (kalpana) ., as. laid down by Hindu,, Scientists: — . 
‘‘A legitimate hypothesis must, satisfy the following. condi- , 
tions: — (1) the hypothesis must -explain the facts; (2) the ; 
hypothesis must, not be in conflict with any observed facts or. 
established, generalizations (Jayanta.Jjayamanjari, Ahnika 1); \ 
(3) no unobserved agent must be assumed where it ,is possible 
to explain the facts satisfactorily by observed agencies X 
(Ibid); (4) when, tw,o‘, -rival ..hypothesis -.are* in -.the-. field, a 
crucial fact or Jtest (Vinigamaka, ratio sufficient) -Is necessary; 
the absence of such" a test’ is fatal 'to the establishment of 
either; (5)' of two' rival- hypothesis^ the simpler,' i. : e.' that, 
which assumes less, is to be 'preferred, citcrisp'aribui (Kalpa- 
nalaghava versws Kalpan’agow’rava);7 (6) of -two rival ’hypothesis 
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that which is immediate or relevant to the subject matter is 
to be preferred to at which is alien or remote; (7) a hypo- 
thesis that satisfies, the above conditions must be capable of 
verification (Kirnaya) before it can be established as a theory.”! 

Methods of Ayurveda, Strictly Scientific. 

It is as a result of such comparative study as I have 
attempted to indicate above, that I find myr^lf in a position 
to give my whole-hearted assent to the opinion of that erudite 
scholar, Brajendranath Seal, who, in his monumental work ' 
“The Positive Sciences of the -Ancient Hindus” expresses 
himself thus, in respect of the question under discussion: — i 
“ What is characteristic of the Hindu scientific mind is that, 
without being content with the general concepts of Science 
and a general methodology, it elaborated — : the fundamental 
categories and concepts of such of the special sciences as it 
cultivated with assiduity, and systematically adapted the 
general principles of scientific method to the requirements of 
the subject-matter in each case. The most signal example of 
applied logic (or scientific method) worked out with systematic 
carefullness is the 'Logic of Therapeutics in Charaka a Logic - 
which adapts the general concepts of cause, effect, energy 
operation, etc., and the general methodology of science to the 
special problems presented in the study of diseases their 
causes, symptoms and remedies.”' 

The Authority of Scriptures. 

5 . It ds, (however, sometimes objected that “ though the 
ancient system reached the height of a systematizing, theori- 
zing school, of thought, ,it lacked the freedom of individual 
action, essential to the pursuit pf real science, and its evolution 
was prematurely arrested by an unscientific veneration for 

l JB. N. Seal — positive Sciences of the Hindus, page 288. 
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petrified dogmas.”* No one who has not entered into the very 
soul of Hindu thought can appreciate what scriptural authority 
really means to the Hindu, and how two persons, paying the 
profoundest possible veneration to the same scriptural texts 
can yet interpret them in ways as diverse as the poles.. 

However this may be; Vedas; tti the Hindu, means the 
Eternal Truth; ■ and loyalty : to. the Vedas no more restricts the 
freedom of- action and thought of the Hindu thinkers than; 
loyalty- to .'Truth -restricts- the similar freedom of others. 
Whenever a thinker feels that the interpretation given by 
another to Vedic text is not correct or is opposed to experience ' 
he does not dn the: least 'hesitate to say so; asm matter' of fact 
with some thinkers 1 , such opportunities of demolishing another 
view are nevr /lost; and the- demolition is done with such an 
obvious relish arid piquant, vestas to make it appear/as though 
this was a pleasant, pa stirne, - loved for its own sake. Of course 
no orthodox pundit would- admit that the Vedas could ‘be in 1 

error, any more Than any one else 'could admit that truth - 
was in error; all that he claimed to do was that previous 

commentaries and interpretations of .the texts were worng and.. 
that his commentary was more, in conformity with . the 'truth - 
of. the. Texts than ..any. other; in, other-words, differences [-of,, 
view, were expressed through commentaries' of the texts -and, 
not by altering the texts themselves,, Considering! how easy, 
it was for every dissentient voice To -quote scriptures -, in its 
support, it does , not appear -to me that the tacit recognition 
of the scriptures as the' Eternal -Truth has hampered the 
freedom of action and- -thought,' among- Hindu- ' thinkers; to 
them,' ‘the’ authority of Scriptures’ holds, •mofe : 6r it Tess-- th'e :i 
same position 'as : ‘Truth’ to others; - when the latter differ : 
artioHg * themselves} they ,; dd so f in- : the 'name of that-' 'one' arici’ 


* Report .‘of the Calcutta University Commission Vol! V 
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the same Truth’ the quest of which is the common goal of all; 
the case is very similar with Hindu thinkers; when they 
differ, as they frequently do, all appeal to, and speak in the 
name of, one and the same supreme authority, viz-, Scriptural 
knowledge’ which, to them, is 1 the same as Eternal Truth. 
The differences arise because Hindu thinkers differ in their 
interpretation of ‘Scriptural knowledge* just as much as, or 
even more than, Western thinkers, in their interpretation of 
‘Truth’ or ‘Reality*. 

Considered in this light, it is easy to see that what the 
Hindus call “Shabda Pramanam” is worlds apart from any 
blind “Veneration for pertified dogmas.” Veneration, un- 
doubtedly there is, and in abundance; but it is for! the words 
of Aapiltas or Masters of Wisdom and .not for the dogmas of • 
others — much the same sort- of veneration that a tyro in 
Physics cannot help showing to the authority of such masters 
as a Bose or a Thomson. The previous records these 
master-minds in contacting and seeing Truth are so rich and 
ours so poor, that we willingly accept their guidance; and it 
is well that we do so; it is well that reverence for wisdom 
should ever dwell in us, and grow from more to more, as more 
and more of knowledge is vouchsafed to- us. It seems to me 
that the strong: objections which Western Scientists have held 
aginst the Hindu iShabda Praman is due to its being the 
subject of a very: unfortunate mistranslation as authority; • 

• Hear. in India', ■ notwithstanding the homage universally 
paid to ‘scriptural authority*', differences of views have widely 
prevailed .■and; been .freety.’ discussed;: nobody ever thought that 
if the great (ShankaracHatya disagreed, as he did, with the view 
of Evolution las. propounded by the sage ’ Kanada, he thereby 
set at naught the: Shabda Pramanam; nor;did; it prevent the 
Aacharyas Shree Ramanuja* or ShreeMadhwafrom propounding,, 
their doctrines -of’ Vishistadwa'itam (qualified non-duality ) and- 
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Dwaitham (duality), as against the view of Shree Sankara- 
charya himself. Indeed, I do not know if there are any other 
people in the world among whom freedom of thought has been 
more tolerated, fostered and respected than among the Hindus; 
we are told that in the great ancient Indian University of 
Benares, the very home, 'if there was one, of orthodox theism, 
students and teachers alike were- at perfect- liberty to 
discuss and -propound, as indeed they -sometimes 'did, even 
atheistic doctrines like those of the Charvakas; even- in com- 
paratively recent times as that of the 'great Advait in Madhava- 
charya, we find .that in his discussion- of the sixteen religious 
philosophical faiths' of his time Charvaka Darshana (Atheism ) 
has- a chapter devoted solely to it, equally with Buddhism, 
Jainism, and his own philosophy of Adwaitism. Here, in 
India -.the binding force of Shabda- Praman or ‘ authority ’--is 
all i from' within’, none else compels. Here is no ‘blind’ 
veneration forced from without, but merely a willing recogni- 
tion of' the inevitable fact that where we’ are dealing in the 
domain of experts, those, who are not -‘experts’ have perforce 
to recognise the authority of those who are. Here is no 
conflict of ‘reason’ and ‘authority’, although some people have 
needlessly distressed themselves over such a bogey. It is not 
that the ‘experts’ have arrived at their conclusions, without 
adducing reasons for the same; for, reason is there and always; 
but it is too recondite to be understood by non-experts: For' 
instance, how many of us can [understand the: -chain of 
reasoning adduced by Einstein to build up his Theory of 
Relativity ? Any expert Physicist can accept it or. reject it, 
and state' his reasons for t doing so; but I can only accept the 
‘authority’ of- either '.Einstein or his opponent, till I become - 
myself an expert' capable of reasoning on these topics; but, 
even here. I'diave: tomde my reason >for accepting-one or other 
of these experts as 'my ’autboritj-’ arid what guarantee' is there 
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that my reasoning is always right reasoning. 

All that Sabda Pramana says is that, in the region of 
expert knowledge, those who are novices have to accept the 
‘authority* of those who are experts; while this undoubtedly 
acts as a wholesome and conservative check against ignorant 
and upstart tyros flooding the world with their immature 
views, it, in no way, restricts the growth of independent 
thought, nor does it prevent experts from differing from one 
another, if they find cause to do so; as a matter of fact the 
course of Hindu thought abounds in numerous instances of 
‘author it)-’ differing from ‘authority.* In both Charaka and 
Sushruta the two classical works of Ayurveda tiler are many 
examples of such differences of views, propounded with rare 
acumen and felicity of expression, and discussed in thoroughly 
scientific style and Ayurveda, having long ago reached, as the 
Calcutta University Commissioners truly observe "the height 
of a systematising and theorising school of thought” still 
holds a unique position as a system of strictly logical and 
scientific thinking. 

Does Ayurveda * Mix up ’ Science , 
Philosophy and Religion. 

Another objection which critics raise against Ayurveda is 
something to this effect; the sources of Ayurveda are scattered 
among such works of Philosophy as the Nyaya and Samkhya 
Darshanas and such works of Religion as the Vadas, Puranas 
and Itihasas; this mixing up of Science with Philosophy and 
Religion is unscientific. Now, this charge is quite true; in 
Ayurveda, - as in Hiudu thought generally, these several 
branches of study are ever associated with one another but, 
when we go to the Toot ‘of the matter, is it really possible to 
isolate and -shut’ them off in water-tight compartments? 
Has 'not the' Hindu view found 'its supports among some ’of 
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— " f Wp-tern Scientists themselves? Karl Pearson 

the foremost o jn the fi e id G f modern Western 

* a * C ;e Jl find him expressing himself thus:-" the 

Scienee; jet, ta}n t he truth in every possible 

scope of se ' enCS * there i5 n0 sphere of inquiry which lies 
branch of knowledg , Science. To draw a distinction 

outside the plushy /. obscurant,,*./’ t Strong 

Tus- but none the strong,- considering the fact that 
language thus, Sciencei philosophy and Religion in 

the notion ° { c0 ^ g artmen t’ is still the fashion of 
isolated, water* gh P to show that the idea 

thS ^ - 1 ’ scienc" Philosophy and K=.igion-in fact all 
oi viewing d one connected whole instead of as 

^ -*>- - -* fadgn ,o 

WeSte T afated'that the notion of the intimate association of 
‘ nhv Religion and Science is almost an axiomatic 
Philosop y» _ thought and meets us at every turn; to 

**££ ; is option: tve must Bust tea, ire that, to the 
H df “philosophy' was not a matter for mere speculat, on or 
f “Actual 'edifice tibn; from 'his standpoint no subjec of 
, ™ was worthy of study,' unless it, helped the student to 
be q so regulate his life as to lead him to that state of perfection 
caUedn Moksha. .The modern Western conception of 
Sa l Lnhv as a pure speculative, theontical study dissociated, 
Fforrf the i actual problems of life had no place in 
hVX^f Hfe; his justification of philosophy was not 
merely its excellence as a theory or speculation, but its intense 
practical value tin regulating one’s daily life; in other wor s, 
the great value to, hifn of philosophy was that jt served as 
the baSist of certain ethical rules ^and physical practices, 
broadly included undert the term ‘Religion,’ although modern 
Westerners would lable some • portions cf it as Ethics and 
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others as Science.’ It may perhaps be better, if I illustrated 
this point by an example; in that well-known work, Sarva 
Darshana Sangraha, written by the learned Adwaitin Madha- 
vacharya, there is a discussion of the tenets of some sixteen 
religio-philosophical faiths of India, each discussion occupying 
a chapter; here one finds that, .along with Buddhism. 
Jainism, Dwaitism, Adwaitism, Vishistadwaitism, etc., there 
is specific mention of Raseshvara Darshanam (Chemistry) 
discussed in a chapter all by itself. To the modern Westerner, 
.this is mix-ing up -Science with Philosophy and Religion; but 
see what it means to the Hindu; he argues thus: the one 
supreme object of Life (or Purushartham) is to attain that 
state of Perfection known as Self-Realization or mukti, thus 
freeing oneself from the wheel of births and death ; now, the 
study of chemistry helps me to achieve this object, by intelli- 
gently using mercury and other chemicals in the healthy 
regulation of my physical and other bodies ; here we see at 
once how the philosophy (if we may say so) of Chemistry is 
indissolubly associated' with the. 0, Science of Chemistry, and 
with certain ethical and physical practices, broadly included 
under the name of ‘Religion’ — the ‘Religion’ if you please, of 
Chemistry (Raseshavara Darshana). As in Chemistry, so it 
is in -Mathematics, Grammar, Exegetics, Aayurveda or any 
other branch of study ; the philosophical aspect of every one 
of these is intimately and indissolubly associated with the 
appropriate Scientific and Religious aspects; take for example, 
a system like the Yoga of Patanjali ; it has . (or rather is) a 
philosophy ,, based on that of the Samkhya but with the 
addition of the conception of Ishwara; it is also a Religious 
discipline, teaching the aspirant to achieve Self-Realization 
through the eight-fold method of Yoga, which includes the 
due observance of certain ethical rules and physical practices; 
then again it is also a Science — pre-eminently, the science of 
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' psychology, because its religious disciple is largely concerned 
with the control of the modifications of the mind. Thus it 
is that es r ery system of Indian thought is not merely a philo- 
sophy to be intellectually appreciated, not merely a science 
for explaining the fact of experience but is also a Religion to 
be lived and not merely believed — so direct and immediate 
is its bearing on the life that is to be' lived and the discipline 
that is to be practised; in other words, ever}' system of Hindu 
thought is at once Philosophy, Science and Religion, - all in 
one and one in all. Considered in this light; ■ it may not be so 
difficult to understand why Ayurveda draws so freely from 
Samkhya"and other Darshanas. which 'the "Westerners “as 
the classify Philosophies ”, as also from Tahtras and other 
wbrks, which they would designate as distinctly^ ‘Religious, 
treatises/ It may perhaps be better if I illustrated the need and 
the validity of such borrowings by a reference to the similar 
borrowings of modern' Western Medicine.- = 

Scientific validity, of the. Hypothesis of the • 
Darshanas . 

' "We afe all aware that in' the curriculum of studies of 
modern- Western' Medicine, there is si way's' a 'provision' : made 
for what is sometimes knpwn as '‘preliminary', " scientific stud y’; 
a working knowledge ’ of the Laws of Physics, ' Chemistry and 
the like is demanded of every' student who applies for training 
in Western Medicine; this preliminary study . serves ; at "least 
a two-fold purpose; "firstly, it is calculated" to "give -him a 
training in scientific method ! and to ' engender in him” thkt 
particular intellectual attitude known as". ‘the scientific- frame 
of" mind'; secondly, it will helpThe student "in understanding 
many things in medicine’; the reasoning of which'dt’ would be 
difficult for him to follow without such preliminary ' study ; 
for, text-books and teachers' of medicine tacitly assume "and 
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apply manj* of the Laws of Phjsics, Chemistry, etc., without 
attempting to prove them; hence the preliminary working- 
knowledge of the Laws of .Physics, Chemistry, Biology and 
the like is laid down as essential for every student of modern 
Western Medicine. Exactly similar is the position held by 
the Nyava, the Visheshika, the Samkhya and other Darsha- 
nas in respect of Aayurveda. If Western Medicine .finds it 
necessary to assume tacitly the theories propounded . by our 
Physicists regarding, say, the constitution of the atom and the 
molecule, Aayurveda finds it equally necessary to assume the 
formulae governing the evolution of the atom as laid down by, 
say, the Samkhya. The assumption in either case is quite 
legitimate and scientific. I am aware that.it is sometimes 
argued that if the claim of Aayurveda to be a science 
is to be admitted, it must cease to , talk , in terms of 
Nyaya, Samkhya and the like; 1 scientific' orthodoxy cpuld go 
no 'further; it is as if the Aayurvedists said that if Western 
Medicine is to be reckoned as a Science it must cease to talk 
in terms,, of those ‘ narrow ’ conceptions ( narrow from their 
standpoint) which Modern Physics, Chemistry, etc., pro- 
pound; this . attitude -is just as unscientific as the other. In 
so imperfect a science like Medicine, where so many theories 
have had their little day and ceased to be and are soon re- 
placed by others yet newer, or may be, older ones in a newer 
garb, who shall say this alone is true, and that other is false ? 
Let us, for one moment, transport ourselves in thought to the 
days when we were many years younger, say, to the da_\s 
when the Daltonian notion ,of the indivisible chemical atom 
prevailed among Western Scientists. Let us also imagine 
.that a Hindu Samkhya or Vaisheshika Philosopher, working side, 
by side with us, told us that the chemical atom, far from being 
indivisible, was really very much divisibie, enclosing within 
itself systems within systems and took us through the whole 
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J range of liis evolutionary chains ■ from the Trasarenu to 
' Dvanukas, Aarambhaka Paramanu, : the Bhutas and so on, 
y back- and back, to Tanmatres, Bhutadi 'and Mula-Prakriti. 
What should be our attitude, as students of Science* to our 
Hindu ’ Samkhya Scientist ■? Shall we say to him that our 
scientific 1 speculation holds' that an atom is indivisible and 
^therefore his speculation,' which holds to the contrary, has no 
'claim to be called ‘scientific’ at all ? Or shall we rather say 
“It may be so; but, at present, I see no cause to change my 
view and prefer to work with niy own speculation; if you 
■prefer yours, ; so be it. Where knowledge is so imperfect, 
proof is difficult and denialisfolly If we hadtaken the first 
attitude, which- to : my mind is quite unscientific; we should 
have now to 'eat our own- words and agree that ■ our once 
'indivisible atom is now divisible; if 'we- had 1 taken -the second 
\ve could accommodate ourselves to r the'- present' view' with 
perfect ‘grace; 'this is the attitude which, 'I : submit;’- ought '-to 
characterize the 'truly scientific'- many I therefore' 'hold- that 
it is quite as scientific for'the A'ayurvedists'to assume' the' 
truths of Samkhj'apVishhshika and the like, as it 'is for 1 'the 
student of Western Medicine to assume the truths of modern 
Physics, Chemistry and the like.' If only our early European 
oriental ■'scholars, to whose immense, labours in the field of 
: Sanskrit research We owe a debt which perhaps- we can never 
repay," 1 had riot ' labelled' J our ‘ Shad-Barsha'nas ’ as the six 
-schools of ‘Philosophy ’ but explained and popularized the 
notion that with the Hindus all knowledge was one and indi- 
' visible, that facts of Science,' Philosophy and Religion could 
not be cribbed, cabined’ arid- confined' in' separate 1 water-tight 
e compartments and that therefore the province of their ‘philo- 
sophies’’ was wide enough to include science, religion and all 
else, that is the subject or object of knowledge, then perhaps 
due attention would have been paid by our Western 'Scientists 
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to those portions at last of these ‘Philosophies’ which deal 
with ‘Science’, and the world at large would have been made 
familiar much earlier with certain notions of Physical and 
Psychological Sciences which have now bust upon them 
almost with revolutionary suddenness — such notions, for 
example, as the conception of an atom as a highly complex 
‘system within a system ’ and the existence of dream-state 
(now fairly well recognized in the West) and other higher 
states of consciousness (not yet recognized by Western 
Scientists). It is of course arguable that these notions were 
merely the happy speculations of a highly imaginative race; 
it may be so; but, where such speculations have the knack 
of forestalling the most recent discoveries, it is I submit, 
worth our while to- treat these speculations with becoming 
respect and regard them, at least, on the footing of 
provisional or tentative hj pothesis. To be accepted as 
proven theories, much more of course, will have to be 
done The conclusion must be shown to proceed strictly 
logically from the premises assumed, to explain satisfactorily 
the several facts of experience to which to relate, and to 
work im t when it is practically tested by experiments, or its 
predications are put to the test of verification. So long as 
Ayurvedists are agreeable to work along these lines they are 
at perfect -liberty to make their own assumptions and advance 
their own hypothesis, and it is not for others to lay down 
arbitrarily ‘thus far and no further;’ it is as unscientific for 
the Western Scientist to say that his Hindu brother should 
not assume such and such a premise, as it would be for the 
Hindu Scientist to say that bis -Western brother should; and 
this proposition remains fundamentally true even though it 
■is proved later on that, as a matter of fact, the particular 
assumption and the particular conclusion based thereon were 
wrong wholly or in part; for as I have stated more than once, 
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a proposition is admitted to be scientific, not because there is 
any finality about its conclusions but because such conclu- 
sions are reached by the use of the scientific method; if that 
were not so, the writings of even the great Newton and 
Darwin would have to be classified as ‘unscientific’ because 
a later generation found that their view on ‘Light-propagation’ 
and the ‘Origin of Species’ respectively had to be challenged 
or modified. The fact of the matter seems to be that in no 
science is it possible to do away with assumptions altogether, 
any attempt to do that would mean the proving of every 
proposition that is advanced, assuming nothing, or taking 
nothing for granted; and this would inevitably mean that 
every inquiry would ultimately work back and back , to the 
dead wall of first or final causes and stop there being unable to 
go any further. Hence it will not do for us to go on asking at 
every slep the futile question, ‘But, how do I know that the 
premises are correct?. The enquiry is quite legitimate in its 
proper time and turn; but should not be made prematurely. 
Even a so-called exact science like Geometry cannot afford to 
be without its premises — its axioms and postulates, which are 
not proved but ‘ given or taken for granted; not only so, we 
should also be prepared to be satisfied with premises which 
are only approximately or partially true. Let us take some 
examples from an ‘exact’ science like Geometry, If the 
postulates and axioms of Euclidean Geometry worked true in 
all cases. We should have three angles of a triangle always 
equal to two right angles; but, as a matter of stern fact, 
Clifford found that in the case of great triangles, there may be 
a difference of as much as 10°. Similarly, if, in Euclidean 
Geometry, it is taken as an axiom .which requires no proof 
that two parallel straight lines could never meet, Gaussian 
Geometry would actually prove to you that they do, if pro- 
duced sufficiently far; so too, if Euclidean Geometry meticu- 
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lously deals with straight lines and plane surfaces, Reimann’s 
Geometry would teach us that there can really be no straight 
lines or flat surfaces in nature, whatever appearances and 
Euclidean Geometry may say to the contrary; but do we, for 
these reasons, consider Euclidean Geometry unscientific or 
decline to make use of it for all that it is worth ? No, most 
assuredly no, unless we are so unwise as to deny ourselves a 
useful avenue of knowledge. Let us keep these facts well in 
our minds when we deal with Ayurveda; let us remember that 
no science can afford to do away with pre nises altogether — 
not even with such as are known to be true only partially 
and not wholly; let us therefore be wiser than setting up any 
unscientific limits to the perfectly scientific right of Ayurveda 
to advance any premises it wants to. Unquestionably, it is 
our right as it is our duty to examine the validity of the pre- 
mises later on, as also to see how far their conclusions follow 
strictly -logically from their pre nises, how far their theories 
offer satisfactory explanations for the diverse phenomena of 
health and ill-health and how far the practices based on those 
theories work satisfactory when appliel to problems of preven- 
ting and curing diseases. All these inquiries are perfectly 
legitimate in their proper time and order; meanwhile, let us 
accept -the premises tentatively and pass on to study the 
genera 1- principles of Ayurveda as Ayurvedists know it. 

The Panchabhuta Theory of Matter . 

. > We are aware that till, not very long ago. Western 
Science .held that ever}' material object could be analysed 
back and back till we reached the atoms of some eighty and 
old elementary substancas; these atons (literally uncuttable 
things) were so called, because they were all considered to be 
simple bodies incapable of further division. The modern 
notion however is that the atom is far from simple and indi- 
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visible, being, in fact, of so complex a structure as to resemble 
a solar system on a highly miniature scale, with a compara- 
tively massive central proton-sun (constituting the nucleus 
of positive electric charge) surrounded at fairly respectable 
distances by a varying number of electron-planets ( constitu- 
ting the peripheral units of negative electric charge); nor 
does not complexity of structure end here; recent experi- 
ments have also shown that all the atoms of even one and the 
same chemical elements may not be of one of the same 
kind ; in fact Dr. Aston’s experiments with many of our 
lighter chemical elements show that each of these elements 
is really not one element but a mixture of different elements 
known as “Isotopes,” that is to say, elements with the same 
properties but with different atomic weights. 

Such then is the conception of matter according to 
modern Western Science ; we can still conceive of the edifice 
of matter as being built up of some unity “chemical ele- 
ments” ; but, we can no longer look upon these elements as 
simple elementary substances incapable of further division — 
no longer as some ninety kinds of bricks where of the edifice is 
built; they are rather so many “brick-blocks,” if we may say 
so, all built up of the same two* kinds of bricks, viz., the 
proton and the electron ; it is doubtless true that these 
proton-electron bricks have first to be massed into some ninety 
kinds of brick blocks which are then used in various ways in 
building the edifice of matter ; -but, one brick-block (constitu- 
ting, say, the atom of nitrogen) differs from another constitu- 
ting, say, the atom of oxygen) not in the quality of their 
constituent bricks, which are everywhere of the same two 
kinds only viz , .proton and electron, but in the number and 
disposition of these bricks in each brick-block. In building 
the edifice of matter, different kinds of brick-blocks may be 
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used, either singly or in combination for building different 
parts of the edifice; but however different one part may 
appear from another, they are ail built up of the same two 
kinds of bricks, viz., proton and electron ; and the moment 
we recognise this common basis of all matter, we are already 
on the high way to Alchemy. If, by some means, we can 
but shake up the arrangement of the proton -electron bricks 
of the brick-blocks of a base metal like lead, into the proton- 
electron arrangements constituting the brick-blocks of a noble 
metal like gold, then, verily, we have achieved alchemy which, 
by .the way, has now become quite scientific and respectable ; 
several stars of the first magnitude in our scientific galaxy 
are now hard at work in achieving the transmutation of ele- 
ments and some brilliant results have been reported already, 
although they cannot, as yet, be reckoned as successful busi- 
ness propositions; but, to-morrow, even that may come to 
-pass; and if it does, it is some consolation to know that we 
are not now likely to denounce the successful wizard in this 
line as an infamous charlatan and cheat ; we are more likely 
to .go tumbling over one another to hail him as the greatest 
F. R. S. of the day. 

European and Hindu theories of 
Matter compared. 

Now, let us turn for a moment to Hindu notions on 
this subject. What do we find here ? Ideas strikingly modern 
meet ,us from the very dawn of the history of Hindu Scientific 
thought; the Paramanu, waich may be said to correspond to 
the atom of our -western chemists has ever been looked upon 
here as complex in structure, and never as a simple indivisible 
entity ; the modern conception of an atom as being a complex 
proton-electron system finds its parallel in Hindu Scientific 
thought from its very commencement, appearing all at once in 
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its full-fledged modernness without passing, as in the West, 
through the stage of positing a simple and uncuttable atom. 
For purposes of chemical analysis and synthesis, all substances 
were looked upon has being made up of five gross Bhutas (Maha- 
bhutas or Sthulabhutas)-Pritlivi, Ap, Tejas, V ayu and Akasha; 
these states corresponded, not to earth, water, light, air and sky 
as their common mistranslation has it, but in all probability, 
to what Modern Science calls the “ states of matter” — Prithvi 
corresponding to the solid state, Ap, to the liquid, and Vayu, 
to the gaseous, while Tej&s and Akash the two additional 
states of matter, corresponded probably to Radiant matter and 
Ether. ‘‘The five Bhutas stand for a classificatin of substan- 
ces on the basis of their generic properties, resulting, as the 
Sdmkhyas hold, from the structural type of their constituent 
atoms — a classification more physical than chemical, or pro- 
perly speaking chemico-physical, unlike the purely chemical 
cassification of the so-called elements of Modern Chemistry. 
A Paramdnu again, is a type of atoms corresponding to each 
Bhuta class, and indeed one and the same kind of Paramdnu 
may comprehend atoms of different masses, if only these 
should agree in their structural type”( 16 ) We may then 
look upon the Param&nu as corresponding to the atom of our 
modern western chemists, or to the brick blocks of our analogy 
but with a difference which may be explained thus. Modern 
science teaches that though we have some ninety different 
chemical elements, yet, the Atomic brick-blocks of all of these 
are everywhere built of the same two kinds of bricks viz; 
the protons and the electrons; according to the Hindu view 
also, every Paramdnu brick-block is considered to be built of 
two kinds of bricks, viz, the central bricks of one kind of 
Tanmatras (i e; Proto-matters charged with special energy 
of one kind, and corresponding to the modern scientists’. 
Protons charged with positive electrically) and the peripheral 
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bricks of another kind of Tanmdtras (i. e., Protomatters 
charged with specific energy of anothr kind, and correspon- 
ding to tile modern scientists’ Electrons, charged with negative 
electricity). So far both views seem to agree; at this point, 
however, the Hindu have gone a step further; they conider 
that, corresponding to each of the five Mahabhutas (i. e.,) 
Prithvi (Solids and other “States of Matter”) there is a specific 
type; as it were, of proton-electron bricks, corresponding to 
the five “ States of Matter ’ (i. e., to the five Mahdbhutas, 
Prjthvi and the rest). As regards the exact nature of these 
five types of bricks there have been some differences of opinion 
among different schools of Hindus thought Ayurvedic 
authorities like Charaka and Sushruta follow mostly Samkhya 
view and sometimes the Veddntic; I shall therefore make 
brief mention here of both of these views. 

The Genesis of Atoms— The Vedantic View. 

According to Veddntic Scientists, each of the five gross 
Bhutas (Mahdbhfitas) are derived from five corresponding 
subtile Bhutas (Sukshma Bhutas); these may be taken to 
correspond to the five Tanmatras of the Samkhyas which are, 
as I have stated above, proto-matters charged with energies 
of various kinds-— -the proton-electron bricks, if we may say so, 
that go to build up the Paramdnus (the Atomic brick-blocks) 
of the five gross Bhutas; the Veddntists hold that, into the 
structure of the atom of every gross bhuta, all the five subtle 
Bhutas enter, in certain definite proportions; in the evolution 
of the atom of any particulr gross Bhuta, say, Mahabhuta 

Prithvi, the corresponding subtle 'Bhuta (in this case, sukshma 

Bhuta Prithvi) acts as the central radicle (corresponding to 
the proton brick of modern Science) while all the other four 
subtile Bhutas go to form t he peripheral Electron-bricks of our 

0 Positive Sciences of the Hindu (1915 Edition) Seal page -!0. 
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Paramanu brick-block; the process of transformation of a gross 
Bhuta from the subtile Bhutas is technically known as 
Panchikarana (quintuplication) which is ' illustrated thus; 
“The Mahabhuta Earth, gross Earth -matter, is composed of 
four parts of subtile Earth-matter and one part each of the 
other forms of subtile matter. The Mahdbhfita V&yu is com- 
posed of four parts of subtile gaseous matter and one part 
each of the other forms of subtile matter. And similarly with 
other Mahabhiitas. 

Hence if ak, v, t, ap. e, represent the five froms of 
subtile matter (Aaksha, Vayu, Thejas. dp and Earth), and AK, 
V. T, AP, E, stand for the corresponding Mahabhiitas, we 
may represent the constitution of the Mahabhiitas as follows:- 

AI< — ak-4 (vi ti apx ei), ak-4 being the radicle. 
V — v-4 (aki ti api e), v-4 „ 

T — 14 (aki vi api e), t-4 ,, 

AP — up-4 (ak x vi ti ei), ap-4- ,, 

E — e-4 (ak x vi ti ap 1 ), e-4 ,, 

As to the origin of these subtile Bhutas themselves, 
the Vedantic Scientists hold that each is derived from one 
which is higher in the scale till, ultimately, we come back, 
as in Modern Western Science, to one common basis of all 
matter; thus, subtile Prithvi comes from subtile Aap, which 
comes from subtile Thejas, which comes from subtile Vayu, 
which again comes from subtile Aakasha; and all these subtile 
Bhutas are essentially Proto-matters charged with specific 
energies of various kinds. 

From the above formula of Evolution it will be seen 
that according to Vedantic Scientists, the contents of the 
central radicle is equal to t he contents of all the peripheral 

* Positive (1915 Edition) Seal, pages 85-87. 
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units put together — a view that brings at once to our minds 
notion of the Modern Scientist that the charge on the central 
proton is equal, though opposite, to the charges on all the 
peripheral electrons put together; but, there is this fact to be 
noticed, viz, that the peripheral electrons would, in this view, 
be not of one kind but of four different kinds; it would be 
very interesting to know if this view finds any support from 
Modern Science; unfortunately, my equipment is far too 
meagre to pursue this lihe of enquiry further. 

The Genesis of Atoms— The Samkhya view. 

According to Sdmkhya Scientists, the five kinds of Bhuta 
Paramanus ( Atom brick-blocks ) are evolved from the corres- 
ponding Tanmdtras by the process known technically as 
Samshritta Vieka (Differentiation within the integrated); the 
building up of each kind of Bhuta .Paramdnu requires two 
kinds of Tanmdtras (Proto-matter charged with energy) one 
kind of Tanmdtra acting as the central radicle, while another 
kind constitutes the periphery, as indicated in the following 
table : — 

Types of Atom Tanmdtras which act Tanmdtras which 
as the central radicle act as the periph- 
(corresponding to Prot- eral units (corres- 
onsof Modern Science), ponding) to Elect- 
rons of Modern 
Science). 

1, Adkasa (Mono- SabdhaTanmalra (Proto- 'Bhutadi-t he root 
Tanmdtric). matter charged potenti- of all proto-matt- 
ally with the energy of ers; but it is not 
■ 'sound impacts; possesses itself Tanmatra; 
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potentially .parispanda to pursue this 
or Vibration energy). enquiry further is 

to seek for first to 
final causfis which 
; • - is not attempted 

' • here. 

2. V&yu (Di- Spanha Tanmatra — . Shabda Tanmitra 

Tanmatrich (Proto-r-matter charged 
potentially with the ene- 
rgy of -Tactile, impacts; . . 
possession potentially, 

. . Vibration . energy .plus 

Tactile energy ). 

3. Thejas (Tri- Bupa Tanniatra-(ProtO‘ Spanha Tanmatra 

Tanm&iric). matter charged potenti- 
ally vibration energy 
plus Tactile energy plus 
Light and Heat energy). 

4. Ap (Tetra* Basa Tanmatra-{Proto- Bupa Tanmatra 

Tanmdtric). matter charged potenti- 
ally with the energy of 
Taste impact; possesses 
potentially Vibration 
energy plus Tactile en- 
ergy plus Light and 
Heat energy plus Taste 
energy). 

5. Prithvi (Penta Gandha Tanmatra — ■ Basa Tanmatra 

Tanm&tric). (Proto-matter charged 
potentially with the 
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• energy of smell-impacts; 

- possesses potentially 

Vibration energy plus 
Tactile energy plus light 
and Heat energy plus 
Taste-energy plus smell 
energy). 

Genesis of Atoms- Comparison with the 
Modern Western View. 


It is sometimes objected that, in the theories of Evolu 
tion of atoms adumbrated above, there is a certain mixing up 
of “Energy” and/'Matter”; that is quite true; but it cannot be 
helped; for that is the Law and order of Nature, Modern 
Western Science itself is now being led to more or less t ie 
same position. When we are in the region of the practically 
weightless Electrons, we cannot help speaking of them, in 
terms of energy; that is as charges of negative electricity, just 
as the Hindus speak of their Tanmdtras as being charges c 
specific kinds of energy. So too with Energ), "e n " e 

cannot talk of it, except with reference to Matter, just as we 
cannot define Matter, except with reference to Energ) , 
Energy means motion, and motion means Matter, ova a\s 
we talk of Electrical “ Energy ” being stored, boug it an so , 
just as if it were an article of merchandise like petrol. 

Every gallon of petrol means not merely a definite 
quantity of Matter (carbon and hydrogen com me in ce . 1 

definite proportions) but also a tremendous amoun o ’ g 

locked up in it; this energy is of various kinds; it is only a 
part of its chemical energy that Western Science has learnt 
to make u*e of for work in our power-houses, mills, fac ones, 
and the like; but, this is as small as the tiniest drop 
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ocean when compared with the stupendous quantities — 
immensities upon immensities — of -Energy that remain locked 
up in its atoms. Fortunately for the world, Western Scien- 
tists have not yet been able to release this Energy; I say 
“ forunately ” advisedly; for when one reflects over the 
savagest and basest uses to which scientific knowledge was 
applied in the recent war, one shudders to think of the diaboli- 
cal ghastliness that may result if people with tlfe mentality 
of those responsible for the horrors of the last war come to 
possess the secret of releasing energies that may blow up 
continents as easily as they now do palaces and forts. 
When we have proceeded thus for in our comparative study a 
question irresistably presents itself before our minds and it is 
this, Is this “ Atomic Energy ” of Modern Western Scientists 
the same as the Tanmatric Energy, which, as we have just 
seen in cur discussion of the Hindu conception of the evolu- 
tion of Atoms,' plaj'S so vital a part in the genesis of the 
' Bhutapara’manu, corresponding to our chemical Atom ? the 
’ resemblance is very close; but I must resist the temptation 
1 to hazard a definite answer, as it really requires a much 
" better knowledge of both systems than what I have been able 
to gather.* 1 ’ ' ' 

■ It is flow learnt that a new- instrument called the 
r Eydlotroti ismapable of breaking up the nucleus of an element 
and-convert one element into another. The Cyclotron was first 
invented by Professor E. O, Law-rance in California in the 
thirties of this century. It- is a huge apparatus by which 
highly energetic particles can be produced to bombard the 
nucleus of an -element so that one element can be transformed 
. into other elements with, radio-active properties. It is stated 
to have opened up a new, line ,of research for physicists. The 
Cyclotron is expected to be, of considerable help in 
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I may, however, mention here that I discussed the 
matter with a profound and encyclopedic student of Modern 
Physics, my friend Professor Yadunandan prasad, M. A., 
(Cantab.) 13. Sc. (Lond.), who was very much interested tosee 
the remarkable resemblances that do exist between the ancient 
Hindu and the modern Western conceptions of the structure 
of the atom. He suggested to me that Tanmatric energy 
corresponded in all probability to the energy locke up in 
Proton-electron nucleus of the atom and that while the five types 
of Tanmatras or Pancha-Bhutas that' the Hindus spea o 
no definite counterpart in Modern Physics, an exp ana i ^ 
for the distinction may perhaps be found in the Quan 
theory of Modern Physicists; this is a very interesting an 
valuable suggestion; for, the very word “ Tanmatra con am 
a definite suggestion of “Quantum or measure ’ 

and of the five Tanmatras, the first or Aakasha Tanmatra is 
spoken of as Mono-tan-matric, being charge wi i 0 
unit of Parispanda (Shabda or Vibratory energy , " 

Tanmatra is di-tanmatric, being charged wit i « . ’ 

Vibratory energy plus Sparsha or Tactile energy, and The as, 
Aap, Prithvi Tanmatras are likewise Tn-tanma nc, 
tanmatric and Pentatanmatric respectively, being e g 

with one unit of energy-potential more than its predecessor 

the Tanmatric ' scale. 

Such are the fundamental chemico-physical notions of 

the Hindus with which we must be familiar 1 ^ all 

understand Aayurveda aright; to my min 

scientific research ■ and medical tberap} in p. • j 

directly under the charge of the Palit Pro essor 
in the Calcutta University, Dr. Meghnad Saha The 
apparatus is now in primary working or er, 

Madras dated 30th June, 1944- 
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essential points, striking correspondences to the most recent 
teachings of Modern Western Science; in certain points^ they 
have gone even further in their speculations. Will these con- 
ceptions also be justified by the future discoveries of Modern 
Science ? It is rash to assert and difficult to deny; but, when 
one realizes how fully some of these theories have been, 
justified by the most recent events in Modern Science 
one cannot help entertaining the feeling that, as some 
theories have already proved true, the same may happen 
in the case of others as well. In this connexion, it is 
also worth noting that the Hindu tradition about the 
origin of these theories refers to them as matters of, direct 
observation and not of mere speculation. To understand 
how this comes about, we have to realize that the methods 
by which the Hiudus sought to cognize things beyond the 
range of our senses, differed in one vital respect from the 
methods of the West; in Modern Science, we seek to over- 
come the limitation of our senses by equipping ourselves 
with various external aids like the microscope, the telescope, the 
spectroscope, the crescograph the cardiograph and the like; the 
Hindus however sought to effect the same results, not by provid- 
ing their senses with external aids, but by improving their own 
internal organs of sense, so that their range of perception 
may be extended to any desired degree; the way of effecting 
this improvement was by exercising the senses in certain 
ways indicated in the scriptures and taught by the Guru to 
the Shishya when he was ready for it. That" the acuteness 
of our senses could be appreciably increased is, of course, a 
matter of daily observation; by practice and effort, we train 
our ears to appreciate melodies to which we were dead before; 
certain hillmen, who live by hunting are known to see and 
spot out their prey at distances, far too great for us to see or 
get a dear vision of; similarly, by practice and effort, we can 
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appreciably increase the ranges of our other senses — smell, 
taste and touch. That our senses, like our muscles grow by 
regulated exercise is a proposition to which few perhaps will 
be inclined to object; but, the Hindu view is that there is 
practically no limit to this growth, save the limitations of 
one’s own capacity for exertion, and that it is possible for 
master-minds .to perfects their ‘senses’ (in which term, they 
include the mind also — ‘the sixth sense’ as it was sometimes 
called) to so great a degree as to include, within their range, 
everything from the most microscopic to the most micros- 
copic — ‘from the Paramanu to the Paramahatwa’ as the 
scripture has it. It seems to me that Western Scientists would 
be inclined to hold that there must be distinct limits to the 
growth of our senses as for our muscles, which cannot go on 
growing in strength indefinitely, no matter how perfect we are in 
practising our regulated exercises. The Hindus say that the 
analogy .is not good and that the two cases are easily distingui- 
shable; for our present purpose, however it is unnecessary to 
discuss this matter any further; it is enough for us merely to 
note that the Hindu tradition assert-that the original propoun- 
ders of such theories as that of the Evolution of the Atoms were 
persons endowed with the immense ranges of vision of which 
I have spoken; that it is claimed for instance that when 
they taught about the structure of Atom, they did not merely 
speculate in the matter, but described what they really saw; 
it is however fully recognized that, as a piece of evidence of 
direct observation, it is of value only to those great seers who 
could see for themselves, and not for others; to these latter, 
it could be offered only as a good working hypothesis (or 
Kalpana), to which they were free to apply the various tests 
of a valid hypothesis before they accepted it; herein lies the 
difficulty of the Hindu method; because the perfecting of 
the senses to the desired degree can be achieved, if at all, by 
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only exceptional individuals of our generation; and therefore 
the satisfaction of direct observation is not possible to the 
great majority of us. Herein also lies the immense value of 
the external aids which Western Science provides' >us with; for, 
many of us can learn with ease how to use them in checking 
a'nd verifying things for ourselves*, and that is an advantage 
of very great value. It is for- this reason that ■ the Hindu 
theory of the genesis of Atoms conveys to us a fuller and 
clearer message when it is studied in the light of modern 
Science-; and what applies to the -Atomic theory applies 
generally to the whole realm of Aayurvedic Physics and 
Chemistry, and it seems to me that the light of Modern 
Physics and Chemistry would be very valuable -to Aayurve- 
dists in the interpretation of their own ancient theories, 
besides affording' them comparatively easy -methods of veryfy- 
ing things for themselves. It would likewise : be a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished that some at least of -the giant 
intellects of Modern Science would conduct their researthes 
along -the lines indicated by the ancient- speculations ; for 
some of these have already been justified by Modern 
researches ; and that makes up • hope that the same may 
happen in the case of others as well. ' It is therefore that 
I venture to hope that, in the best interests of both Aayur- 
veda and Modern Science, each would learn from the other 
what the other can teach, so that by their united thoughts 
and endeavours, they may better serve not only the - cause of 
Science as a whole, but also of what is more important, the 
cause of humanity itself. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Aayurved is Primarily an 
Aadhyaatmika Scienca. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I thank you for giving me this opportunity to appear 
before you and to speak to you on Aayurveda. 1 have myself 
selected the subject for to-day’s speech, namely “ Aayurveda 
is primarily an Aadhyaatmika Science ” because many people 
even in India do not recognise this aspect of Aayurveda. 

Aadhyaatmika Science means the science of the Soul. 
Science means systematised knowledge. Veda means know- 
ledge. Aayurved means the knowledge of the Science of Life 
The, scope of Aayurveda is very vast. Modern sciences deal 
with inert life-Pancha Bhootams. Aatma-the soul-cannot be 
studied by the instruments of Science. The limitations of the 
scientific methods has now been very well recognised. I have 
said that Aayurveda is primarily the science of the soul. It 
must have a high place as one of our darsanaas. 

Adwaifa Philosophy 'the Greatest 
Discovery of India . 

The greatest discovery of India is the Adwaita philo- 
sophy. "Aatmaavai Sarva Bhootaani”. According to the 
Indian sciences, there is a progressive evolution of the soul 
from the Bhautika state to the Aadhyaatmika State. There 
is a process' of spiritual progression goingon on a vast scale 
in the Universe, The evolution is from minerals to plants, 
from plants to animals, from animals to man and from man 
to a wise man-a Yogi-and from a Yogi to God. 
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“Mama Vartmanu Vartante 
Manushyaah Paartha Sanvashah 

( Geeta 3-23 ) 

Spiritual Progression on A Vast Scale . 

In this progression there is the waxing in spirit and 
the waning in matter. We see only the middle of the middle 
of the progression. The beginning and the end of creation 
are beyond the reach of the human intellect. 

“ Avyaktaadini Bhootaani 
Vyakta Madhyaani Bharata 
Avyakta Nidhanaanyeva 
Tatrakaa Paridevanaa”. 

( Geeta 2-28 ) 

At the beginning of creation, all was Brahman-the 
ultimate reality. The successive stages of the revolution are 
(1) Matter (Annam), (2) Life (Praanam), (3) Consciousness 
(Manam), (4) Self-Consciousness (Vignaanam) and (5) Uni- 
versal Consciousness ( Aanandam ). These are called the 
Panchakosaas in Vedaanta. Life starts from the lowest cate- 
gory of matter (Prakriti) and reaches the highest category of 
spirit (Purusha). At one end of the ladder, we have pure 
matter in which the spirit is dormant and at the other and 
we have pure spirit in which the matter is dorment. 

Four States of Consciousness. 

Aayurveda recognises a gradual evolution of the four 
states of consciousness namely : — 

(1) Sushupti-.-Sleeping State- Tamoguna Pradhaana in inor- 

ganic substance such as minerals. They do 
not feed « themselves. 

(2) Swapna :-Dream state- in plants. They feed ordinarily 

on non-living matter. 
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(3) Jaaffrata:-in animals the consciousness is in a higher 

plane, Rajoguna Pradhaana and in man it is 
still higher. 

(4) Tureeva :-Satwaguna Pradhaana-Super-conscious state 

, in the yogi. In this state Aatma is Vibhu- 
All pervading. 

Charaka says : — 

“ Vibhutwam Aatma Eva 
Yasmat Sarvagaato Mahaan 
Mamsascha Samaadhaanaat 
Pashyati 'Aatma, Tiraskritam. ” 

( Sareera 1. 18 ) 

In the four stages described above, the first stage 
relates to the body ( Sarrera ), the second stage to the senses 
( Indriyas ), the third stage to the mind ( Satwa or Manas ) 
and the fourth stage to the Aatma (soul). , 

Progressive Stages in the Evolution of Life . 

The progressive stages in the evolution of life are 
very well described in the following lines from Manu 1-90 
and Mahaabhaarata-Udyoga 5-1. 

“ Bhootaanaam Praaninah Sreehtah 
Praaninaam Buddhi Jeevinah 
Buddhi Matsu Naraah Sreehtah 
Nareshu Brahmanaah Smrutaah 
Brahmaneshucha Vidwansaah 
Vidwathsu Krita Buddhavah 
Kritabuddhishu Kartaarah 
• Kartrushu Brahma Vedinah. ” 

Of all things in creation, things whidh are fixed to 
one place but .have life ( Staavara-Plants ) are higher than 
things without life ( Jada Bhootaas ). Of the living beings, 
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those who live with a greater degree of intelligence (animals) 
are superior. Of those which are endowed with intellect, man 
is superior. Of men Braahmana-the highly developed teacher 
is superior, Of Braahmanaas learned 'braahmins' are superior. 
Of the learned Brahmins those: who desire action are super- 
ior, as a contrast, to those who desire inaction or renunci- 
ation. Those who actually engage themselves in action, are 
superior to those who have attained self-realisation higher, 
because they perform action without the expectation or the 
hope or fruit. 

Aayurveda-A Synthesis of Indian Darsanaas. 

Aayurveda has made a beautiful synthesis of the Aas- 
thika as well as the Naasthika Darsanaas of India. Susruta 
considers that Swabhaava-its own nature-of the Charvakaas,’ 
Easwara-the Creator-or Yoga, Kala-the time-of Vaisheshika, 
Yadruccha-accident-of the Buddhaa's, Niyati - regulation - of 
the Mimaamsikas and Vaisheshikaas and Parinaama-e.volution 
-of the Saankhya together as factors responsible for the crea- 
tion and evolution of the Universe. 

“ Swabhaavameeswaram Kaalam 
Yadruccham Niyatim Tadhwa ■ 
Parinaamamchamanyanti 
Prakritim Pradhu Darsinah. ” 

( Sareera 1-11 ) 

Susruta defines man as Karma Purusha ( i. e. ) an in- 
dividual soul- Jeevaatma, having his own embodiment 
( Upaadhi ), which is due to his own actions. 

1. Chaarvaka Darshanaa. 

It represents the Indian form of materialism. The word 
Darsana in its original form meant perseption. Chaarvakaas 
accepted direct perception as the only source of knowledge. 
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Thej' deny future or previous birth. They also maintain 
that there is no soul apart from the body. Aayurveda reje- 
cted this narrow materialistic view of life and emphasised 
the importance of the harmonious development of Dharma 
(righteous conduct^ Artha (acquisition of wealth), 1 Kaama 
(enjoyment' of sensual desires) and Moksha (self-realisation) 
as the ultimate goal of human life. Aayurveda did not accept 
that Chetana (knowledge or consciousness was the result of 
of the combination of the four Bhootaas, like the intoxication 
caused by the fermentation of yeast in moist flour. 

2. Buddha Darshanaa. 

* f 

From Buddha Darsana, Susruta accepted Yadruccha- 
accident-(i. e.) origin without cause as one of the factors 
responsible for the creation and evolution of the Universe but 
Charaka refuted it. Aayurved does not accept rthe Bhuddistic 
view that there is no r Soul (Aatma) ,aprt .from the body. 
Aayurveda therefore rejected the Vijnyana Vaada and the 
Soonyavaada of the Bhuddists. Buddha Darsana says that 
there is' nothing -unknowable behind all forms or appearances. 
Aayurveda rejects Soonyavaada and postulates the existance 
of the Parmaatma, as the basis of the evolution. (Charaka 
Sootra-11. 6) Susruta however accepted Yadruccha (accident) 
of-the Buddhas as-one of the factors responsible for evolution 
of the Universe. 

•>3. Jaina Darsanaa. 

From the Jaina Darsanaa, Aayurveda accepted the 
plurality of purushaas (Souls) but they did not take anything 
else from the Jaina Philosophy. 

4. Vaisheshika Darshana. 

From Vaisheshika Darshana, Susruta accepted Iswara- 
the Creator- as one of the factors responsible for the creation 
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of the Universe, but parhirmaanam was refuted by Charaka 
Sootra. (11-6), Susruta also accepted from Vaisheshika the 
influence of regulation (niyati) and of time (Kaalam) in the 
process of the evolution of the Universe. Manas (mind) is 
Accepted as Anu (Atom). Aayurveda however did not agree 
with the view that the atoms were themselves the cause of 
the Universe, that Jeevaatma ( Vibhu ) was omnipotent and 
Abhaava-negation' or non-existence - as the 7th ' Padaartha 
( Category ). 

5. Nyaaya Darshanaa. 

From the Nyaaya Darshana, Aayurveda more or less 
accepted the utility of 16 padaarthaas or categories of Nyaaya. 
It does not however accept the hypothesis of nyaaya, that 
the atoms (Para’maanus) are the cause of the Universe. 
(Aarambha Vaada). 

6. Saanichya Darsanaa. 

From the Saankhya Darsana, Aayurveda accepts (1) 
the evolution of the Universe from Prakriti the unmanifested 
homogeneous premordial entity (Parinaama Vaadal, (2) the 
plurality of, the Jeevaatmaas and (3) the 24 constituents of 
Prakriti. Aayurveda also accepts Moksha-liberation-as Kaiva- 
lyaisolation by Nissangatwa-detachment. (i. e.) Nivritti 

Maarga. 

7 ., Yoga Darsanaa . 

From Yoga Darsana Susruta accepts (1) Iswara-the 
God~as the ordainer of the Universe, (2) Ashtaanga Yoga- 
the 8 divisions of Yoga, (3). Ashtaiswaryana — superhuman 
powers obtained by Yoga Siddhi and (4) Self-Realisation by 
with-drawing the mind from external objects and fixing it 
in the Aatma. The tradition is that Pathanjali and Charaka 
are identical andt he internal evidence greatly helps this theory. 
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8. Mimaamsa Darsanaa . 

From the Mimaamsa Darsanaa, Aayurveda acceps 
Niyati the control of the Universe by a controller and the 
plurality of souls as in Vaisbeshika but does not accept that 
Moksha can be obtained only by Karma (action or sacrifice). 
But, Karma, has to be performed as a means of acquiring 
Gnaana-true knowledge. 

9. Adwaita Vedaanta Darsanaa. 

There is a great similarity between Aayurveda Darsanaa 
and Sankara’s Adwaita in the matter of evolution of the 
Universe. Aayurveda accepts Brahman or qualityless, but 
only as Drashta (witness). Both have accepted the similarity 
of the Macrocosm (the Universe) and the Microcosm (the 
man) both consisting of the six ingredients, the Panchabhootaas 
and the Paramaatma. Jeevaatma is only a part of Paramaatma 
just as Aakaasa (ether) in a pot is a part of the whole 
Aakaasa. By this no-dualistic (Adwaita) knowledge that the 
whole Universe is in himself and that he is in the whole 
Universe, Aayurveda says that man realises that he is him- 
self responsible for all pleasures and pain and none else. 

“Sarvalokambi Aatmani 

Pasyata Bhavati Aatmaiva 

Sukha Dhukhayoh Karta 
Na Anya Iti”. 

Moksha is obtained by this knowledge of Oneness. 
Adwaita Vedaanta says that the whole of the manifested 
Universe is an illusion — Maya. There is no Doer (Karta) nor 
action (Karma). Whereas Boudhhaas consider that the Uni- 
verse is an illusion arising out of nothing (Soonya), Adwaita 
Vedaanta considers that the Universe is an illusion caused 
by ignorance (Maaya or Avidya), not arising out of nothing- 
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but as a transformation (Vivartha) of Brahmam, which is the 
real basis of Adhisthana. Aayurveda accepted the Karma 
theory but not the Maaya theory. * ( 

10 Vishi shtaad wai ta Darsana. 

* t 

Aayurveda accepts devotion to God ( Bhakti ) as a 
means of attaining gnaana which alone leads to the detach- 
menr (Vairagya) and renunciation of the fruit of action. 

//. Dwaita Darsanaa. 

Aayurveda accepts the view of the Dwaita philosophy 
of life in respect of the plurality of Jeevaas and the resposi- 
bility of the Jeevatma for his actions. Whereas the Dwaita 
philosophy postulates that the Jeevaatma and the Paramaa- 
tma are essentially different, Aayurveda says that the Jeevaa- 
tma and Paramaatma are essentially one, like the rays of 
light emanating from a light. 

Charaka accepts Karma Maarga, Yoga Maarga and 
Bhakti maarga as steps for the attainment of Gnaana which 
is essential for self-realisation. He accepts the infinite and 
qualityless soul-Nirvikaara Paramaatma-and also the finite 
and embodied soul (Jeevaatma) derived out of one Brahman. 

r- . ‘ ‘ 

12. Raseswara Darsana. 

Aajurveda accepts Rasa (Mercury) as a tonic and 
rejuvenator but does not accept the claim that salvation is 
obtained solely by this method. 

Aayurveda Darsana . 

Aayurveda should be studied essentially as a Darsana 
( i. e. ) as a source of knowledge which helps man to get 
rid of the bondage of Karm. 
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The Studies of Details Should Promote 
Detachment. 

i 

The greater the details he knows about the body, 
the more shall be his power to detach himself from the bod}', 
“Sareera Samkhyaa Yovedah 
Saryaavayavasah Bhishak 
Tada Jnaana Mimittena 

. Sa Mohena Na Yujyate 
, Nirdosha Nishpruhah Saantah 

Prasaamyati Apunarbhavah. ” 

( Charaka-Sareera-7. 29-30) 

The intense study of the minute anatomy of the body 
is considered to be one of the ways obtaining peace’ of mind 
and freedom from attachment to it. (Moksha) A student of 
Aayurveda should carefully notice this view point. This is 
different from the view point of a Surgeon who has to deal 
with only the material side, of the , divisions of the body for 
the success of, his art. * 

/ 

The Aayurvedic Physician looks at the human body 
in a synthetic way. It does not matter very much for him 
how many bones, nerves, arteries or veins there' are in the 
body. For him, the human body consists of three things the 
ingoing Nutrients, the stationary Tissues and the outgoing 
Debris. The Nutrients which are Antarmukha feed the Tiss- 
ues and the Debris which are the Vahirmukha have to be 
eliminated. The equilibrium of these is health and the ill- 
balance is disease. 

Charvaka has however claculated the terminals of 
blood vessels and nerves as 2, 90, 956. (Ekona Trimsat 
Satasahasraani Navacha Satsaani shat pancba Shatkaani 
Siraa Dhamancenaam Anusah Pravibhaja Maanaanaam Mukh- 
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aagra Parirnaanaam.” Taking the human' body as 'composed 
of cells (Paramaanu Bhedena), its constituents parts may be 
regarded as incalculable. 

“ Sareera Avayavaastu 
Paramaanu Bhedena 
Apari Samkhyeya Bhavanti. ” 

The students of the modern medical College now spend 
about 1500 hours for the study of the bones,' the elevations 
and depression on its surface, which most of them forget 
before they complete their final year course. To the student 
of Aayurveda, this minute study is mainly intended to convince 
him that the body is not bis and that the Aatma cannot be 
seen without developing the Divya Chakshu through Yoga. 
Even a 1000 hours spent- by an Aayurvedic student in the 
theoretical and practical applications of the principles of. 
Vedaanta is not a waste. It will make him a better physician 
make useful to himself and -to the society, 

Man and the Universe . 

Man is a Microcosm (pindaanda). He and the Universe 
(Brahmaanda) have a similar structure. He is like a spart in 
the divine fire. “Tat Twam Asi. — Thou Art That.” 

" Purush oyam Loka Sammitah 
Yavanta Hi Loke 
Bhaavavisheshaa 

Taavaantaani Purushe 
Yaavantaah Purushe 
Taavanta Loke. etc. 

Purusha is like into the Universe. All the particulars 
which occur in the Universe occur also in the human body. 
Both are constituted of Panchabhootaas and Aatma man his 
progressive spiritual evolution made man what • he is today- 
midway between his way to salvation.-' 
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Just as there are incalculable minute cells in thestru-' 
cture of the human body, there 'are also incalculable units 1 
in the structure of the Universe. 

“ Aparisamkhyeyaah 

Lokaavayava Visheshah 
Purushaavayava Visheshah Api 
Aparisamkhyeyaah. ” 

Charka Samhita s. 4) 

The Macrocosm has also its body, Indriyaas, mind, 
and soul. The body(Virrat ) of the macrocosm. . ( i. e. ) Nature 
is also made of Panchabhootaas. Its Indriyaas are Viswadevaas 
in the shape of powerful instruments of nature. Judgement in' 
determining: the natural laws of procreation and . destruction 
is due to its Manas. Its . soul is Brahman. 

(Charaka-Vimaana-ch-5-7) 

The utility of this comparison is Moksha;;' 

- He who : sees the Universe in himself and himself in 
the Universe 1 attains self-realisation. For he” who sees the- 
whole universe in' 1 himself realises that he is himself respon- 
sible for his acts, of pleasure and pain and none else. He 
thus and in consequence acquires the knowledge of the self 
(Tatvgnaana) and gets Moksha (Emancipation). 

Pravritti Maarga and Nivriiii Maarga. 

Human beings are' classified in four Varnaas and four 
Aasramaas for the harmonious attainment of the four Purus- 
haarthaas: according to the Guna and Karma. They have 
prescribed for each stage certain rules of conduct in order to 
help to achieve' further progress. This it to avoid strife in 
progress. All the experiences in human births go to accumu- 
late more and more knowledge, which helps- to achieve fur- 
ther progress, 1 by” successive stages; There are two stages for 
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the attainment of the progress of the soul. They are called 
Prayritti’ Maarga and Nivritti Maarga. The Pravritti maarga 
should gradual^ be ripen into Nivritti Maarga. 

Pravritti Maarga. 

The Pravritti Maarga or the path of action is the root 
cause of pain and also of all consequences due to the bondage 
of mind with the daily activities of the bodily life. From 
Pravritti Maarga arise (1) Ahankaara — Pride, (2) Sanga — 
Attachment, * ( 3 ) Samsaya — uncertainty or doubt, (4) Abhi- 
samplave-acceptance of wrong beliefs, (5) Abhyavapaata — 
downfall due to individual affections ‘such as mineness 
(Manatwa), (6) ‘Vipratyaya-perverse state of mind, (7) 
Avishesha-inability to distinguish Hita ( good ) from Ahita 
( bad ) and (8) Anupaaya-meaningless ceremonials. 

(1) Ahankaara- Pride. 

The egoism - that 1 1 am possessed of parentage and 
caste, such beauty of form, such wealth, such intelligence, 
such character, such learning, such rank or pedigree, such 
energy and influence is called Ahankaara or .Pride. 

(2) Sangha-Attachment. 

All those, acts that relate to the mind, word body and 
that increase attachment and are not for emancipation are 
known as Sangha of attachment. • 1 < 

(3) Samsaya-Doubt. 

That frame of mind in which one is uncertain about 
the existence of the fruits of action, of the emancipation of 
the Soul or Self, or a future state of life and suJi others 
are called Samsaya or Uncertainty. 

(4) .Abhisamplava- Wrong Belief*. 

“In all conditicn; I am the same, or unchanged. It 
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is I who am the Creator. I am the cause of the develop- 
ment of my own nature. I am only a conglomeration of the 
body, senses, understanding and memory; ” and acceptance 
of such wrong beliefs is called Abisamplava'. 

(5) Abhyavapaata -Individual Affection. 

The apprehension that mother, father, brother, wife, 
children, kinsmen, frinds, servants and others are mine and 
that I am theirs is Abhyavapaata or downfall due to indivi- 
dual affection or mineness. 

6. Vipratyaya-Perverse State Of Mind. 

Vipratyaya is that state of mind in which one’s 
notions are reversed of what should be done and what should 
not be done, what is beneficial and what is -not beneficial 
and what is not good and auspicious. , 

7 . Avishesha- Inability To Distinguish Good From Bad. 

Inability to distinguish between couples of ' opposite 
viz. learned and ignorant, normal and abnormal, and inclina- 
tion and abstention as really different from each other is 
Avishesha. 

> » i ' 

8. Anupaaya-Meaningless Ceremonials. 

Sacrifices, fasts, pouring libations in sacrificial fire, 
ablutions in the morning evening and the noon, dedications 
of articles to the deity, invoking of Gods, parformances of 
sacrifices on one’s own account, officiation at sacrifices of 
others, mendicancy, giving up' of life by entering into water 
or fire and such other acts are called Anupaaya. These are 
incapable of leading to Emancipation. , . . * 

Thus the person, following the Pravritti Maarga-wOr-’ 
ldy way-becomes divested of true understanding and is 
cted to several obstacles to emancipation such .as pride 
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and is often led astray among paths that do not lead 
to the desirable goal. He happens to live, dike the Nivaasa 
-Vriksha-the Habitation tree-in which birds nestle or rooSt 
almost night and day, as the abode of all sorrows, which 
are really due to the faults of the mind and body. 

Thus obliged by Ahankaara ( Pride ) and other faults, 
to wander (through repeated births), one fails to transcned 
Pravritti Maarga. "Verily Pravritti is the root of all sins. 

Nivritti Maarga-Path of Renunciation. 

Nivritti is renunciation of the fruit of all acts which 
are the cause of bondage of the mind. It is the foremost of 
all ends or aspirations of life. It is Param the highest. It 
is Saanti-Tranquility itself. It is Akshayam-undecaying. It 
is Brahma. It is Moksha-Emancipation. 

“ Nivritti Rapavargah Tatparam Prasaantham 

tat; Tadakshayam; tad-Brahma; sa Mokshah. ” 

The mind, when withdrawn into the soul, blazes forth 
like the pure steady crystal and the cheerful flame of a lamp 
kept within the lamp-holder. 

Compare Bhagavat Geeta. 

" Ahamkaaram Balam Darpam 
Kaamam Krodham Parigraham 
Vimuchya Nirmamah Shanto 
Brahma Bhooyaaya Kalpate. ” 

( Geeta 18-53 ) 

Who having given up egoism ( Ahankaaram ), power, 
pride, desire and anger and all the bonds (Parigraha) becomes 
peaceful or selfless, such a man is fit to become Brahma- 
bhoota merged in God. 

"Samah Sarveshu Bhooteshu 
Maadbhaktim Labhate Parnarn. " ( Geeta 18-54 ) 
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Becoming equal to all beings, lie acquires intense 
devotion towards me. ” 

Brahmajnyaana-Essential To The Study Of Aayurveda, 

Self, the invisible Lord of the body, cannot be detected 
except by the psychic eye- ( i. e. ) mental eye- Divya Drishti 
of the mind. He who has observed the internal mechanism" 
of the human body and, is well read in the works bearing 
these subjects and has thus expelled all his doubts from his 
mind is alone qualified in the science of Aayurveda and has 
a rightful claim to practice the art of healing. 

“Sareere Chiva saastre cha, drishtaardhah syaad 

, Visaaradah Drishta Sritaabhyaam 
Sandehamavvapya Hyaacharet Kriyaah”. 

(Su. Sa. Ch. 5. 50-51) 

Liberation Moksha. 

“ Bahoonaam Janmanaam Ante 
Jnaanavaam Maam Prapasyate”. 

(Geeta Ch. 7-19) 

Thu3 liberation (Moksha) means fully identifying one- 
self with Brahman, loosing all identity as an individual soul. 

Means of Attaining Moksha. 

There are various ways of attaining the progress to- 
wards salvation. They may mainly be classified under three 
heads. 

(1) Karma Yoga, which means steadily carrying on 
one’s duty without expectation of return. 

(2) Bhakti Yoga which means self-surrender to God 
and obtaining Moksha throughout faith and devotion and 

(3) Jnyana Yoga which means acquisition of true 
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knowledge of the self and through Abyaasa ( constant pract- 
ice ) and Vairaagya ( detachment ) to obtain freedom from 
bondage of the mind, by concentration on the soul-Dhyaana 
and Samaadhi. 

All other methods may be included ‘ in these three. 
Charaka considers that the ultimate perpose of life is to 
attain salvation and he recommends Jnyana Yoga which he 
described as the Nivritti Maarga as the best means of secu- 
ring ‘ Moksha in this life. (See the chapter on Purucha 
Vishaya. ) 

The purpose of my lecture is to show, that Aayurveda 
is essentially a spiritual science. Aayurveda has been studied 
not only by Vaidyaas but also by every wise man as a 
Darsana, for his own spiritual elevation. The knowledge of 
the causation, prevention and care of disease is more to 
avoid disease, which hampers -the performance of Tapas 
(Austerities), Upavaasa (living a Godly life), Adhyayana 
(Study), Brahmacharya (living in God) Vrataas (Rituals) 
and the very life itself (Aayus). 

Vighna Bhootaa 
Yadaa Rogaah 

Pr?adurbhoota ah Sareennaam 
Tapopavaasa Adhyayana 
Brahmacharya Vrataayushaam. ” 

The commentator here says that Upavaasa is not fast- 
in^ but it is an observance of the good qualities like Satya 
and Ahimsa, by giving up Kaama and Krodha and by living 
a life of devotion to God. 

“ Upaawrittasaya 
Paapebhyah 
Sahavaaso Gunehi Yah 
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Upavaasah Sa Vighneyah 
Na Sareerasya Soshanam. ” 

“ Upavasati Iti 
Upavaasah 

•Upa-Sameepe-Vasati-taking shelter in God. 

The Vedas and Prasthaanairayi. 

The source of cur spiritual inspiration are the Vedas. 
There are many portions in the Vedas which have a hidden 
meaning and therefore many commentaries have become 
necessary. Aayurveda as an Upaveda of the Vedaas may be 
taken as one of the commentaries of the Vadas. The three 
authorities are called the Prastaanatrayi. The Upanishads, 
the Brahma Sootraas and the Bhagavat Geeta are accepted 
as the supreme authorities of all saastraas. Aayurveda closely 
follows these. Similar statements as contained in them and 
even identical sentences are found throughout Aayurvedic texts. 

For instance compare the following quotations from 
the Bhagavat Geeta, Susruta and Charaka. 

“ Iswarah Sarvabhootaanaam 
Hriddise Arjuna Tishtati 
Bhramayan Sarvabhootani 
Yantraaroodhaani Maayayaa.” ( Geeta 18-61) 

“ Oh ! Arjuna, the Iswara seated in the hearts of all 
beings activates all beings by his illusions as though they 
were put in a machine.” The seat of Iswara or Paramaatma 
is considered to be in the heart of a man. 

Susruta also says that the Chetana lies in the heart. 

"Hridayam chetanaa Staanam.” 

Charaka also says that the seat' of Aatma is in the 
heart. . 
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“ Aatmaacha Sangnnah Chetah 
Chintyaamcha Hridi Sameritam. ” 

(sutra 30 — 4) 

Sri Ramana Maharshi of Tiruvannaamalai who is an 
expert in the Aadhyaatmika Science says that the seat of 
Aatma is in the Hridhaya. He says that this Hridhaya is 
not the muscular heart, but in a mysterious way related to 
. it. He further goes on to say that the brain is the seat of the 
ministers and not the seat of the master. The master resides 
in the Hridaya to which there are subtle communications 
from the brain. He says that it is Prathyaksha to him in 
the Samaadhi state. He has quoted Jnaanavaashishtam as 
.an authority. on this and his own experience tallies with 
this. This is a matter for research for modern scientists. 

Seven Tests for Examination Of A Book- 

Mimaamsikaas who were extremely skillful in determin- 
ing the purport of a particular passage or a book prescribe 
seven (7) tests (Lingaani) for examination. 

** Upakramo Upasamhaaray 

Abhjaaso Apoorvata Ta Phalam 
Ardhavaadho Upapatti Cha Lingham 
Taatparya Nirnaye.” 

(1) Upakaama, the mode of beginning and (21 Upasa- 
mhaara, the mode of ending are to be observed. (3) Abhyaa- 
sa-Practice-What are the statements that are repeated in the 
book on numerous occassions. (d) The fourth test Apoorvatha- 
newnese-what is there new in the book that the author has 
to tell. (5) Phala-Rusnit-Wnat is the definite effect that the 
author wishes the reader to achieve. 

According to Aayurveda the result sboud be Nfoksha- 
Saanti as the Paramaartha-the ultimate goal. It is freedom 
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from all sorts of Dukkhaas-worries particularly like those due 
to poverty, fear of disease, old age and death. (6) The sixth 
test is Arthavaada. It is a technical term of the Mimaamsa 
school to denote supplementary arguments. Although the thing 
about which a statement is to be made or the fact which is to 
be proved is fixed, the writer nevertheless, deals with many other 
things as occassion arises, whether by way of illustration, 
or by way of comparieon in the course of the argument, 
and whether for show'ing consistency of for showing the 
similarity or the difference, or in order to support his own 
side by showing the faults of the opposite side, or for the sake 
of grace or as an exaggeration, or by way of stating the 
previous history of the question, or for some other reason, 
with the idea of supplementing the argument, and some- 
times wuthout any reason whatsoevr. The statements, which 
are made by the writer on such occassions, are given by 
way if glorification merely or of further elucidation or are 
only supplemental, though they might not totally be irrele- 
vant to the subject matter to be proved; and therefore, it 
is not certain that such stetements are ahvays true. 

> 1 i m < 

(7) Upapatti. It is the name given to the refuting of 
all things w'hich would prove the contrary. 

If we apply these seven tests to determine the purpose 
of the study of Aayurveda, it is easy' to conclude that Aaym- 
rveda is primarily an Aadhyaatmika Science. 

I shall now start with test (3), Abhyaasa leaving 
Upasamhaara (Tests land 2) to the end. 

3 Abhyaasa-Study. 

Charaka says that everyone w'ho has 'his mind directed 
to what is beneficial to him both here and hereafter should, 
to the-best of his ability according to his physical, mental 
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and intufcional attainments, endeavour for the accomplishment 
of the three things. These three endeavours are as follows:- 

(1) The endeavour for preserving of life (Praaneshana) 

(2) That for earning wealth ( Dhaneshana ) and 

(3) That for attaining salvation ( Paralokeshana ) and 
they are called the Eshana Trayi. Of these the endeavour 
for preserving of life is the foremost. 

The reason is that in that reliquishment of life, every- 
. thing is lost. After establishing the certainty of a healthy 
life, one should seek to acquire wealth. For, there is nothing 
more miserable than the misery of a long life possessed by a 
person destitute of wealth. Hence one should strive for acquir- 
ing wealth and that by porper means. These means may be 
agriculture, rearing of cattle, trade ors ervice to the king, 
(i. e.) government service or whatever means is not disapproved 
by good people and whatever means are certain to lead to 
the acquisition of the means of promotion of a wealthy and 
happy life. ( Vritti Pushti Karaani ). By doing these acts one 
succeeds in living a long life honoured by all. The practice 
of medicine as a means of livelihood is not included in the 
list of honourable professions. 

One should always cherish the third aspiration (Paraloke) 
which concerns itself with the next world. Charaka himself 
says that doubts are entertained by some with regard to the 
next world. He condemns these who pin their faith only oi 
all that is within the direct cognisance of the senses. H 
discusses this subject at great length and after condemning 
the various theories (see-Sootra 11-54) establishes that tin 
Jeevaatma takes up progressive embodiments which areobtainec 
by reason of his good or evil deeds (karma) during the 
course of his journey towards salvation. For this purpose, lie 

advocates Brahmacharya-studenthood-for study, married life 
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for serving the society and penance and stainless acts of body 
speech and mind and the practice of the concentration of 
the mind (samaadhi) by introspection and control of the 
body, Indriyass, Manas and Buddhi and by a process of 
examination of the self ( Aatma Pareeksha ). 

“ Dehendriya Manobuddhi Aatma Pareekshayaam 
Manah Samaadhayiti (Sootra 11-34) 

Four Aasramaas. 

Charaka thus advocates the education of man through 
the four Aashramaas prescribed for the hindu society. 

Vaidya Dharma-The supreme goal of 
A Physician. 

The Supreme goal of a vaidya lies in selfless work in 
his own profession. However, consistently with the traditional 
divisions of life of the individual and the society, the study 
of Aayurveda was made compulsory for all classes of people 
for the attainment of the four Purushaarthaas through the 
study of the rules of health as the most important subject. 

The science of Aayurveda should be studied by all for 
the acquisition of Dharma, Artha, Kaama and Moksha, but 
more particularly by -the Brahmans for doing good to all 
creatures, by Kshatryaas for self-preservation, and by the 
Vaisyaas for gain by practising it as a profession and for 
selling the medicines prepared by them. 

Aayurveda is not to be studied for self-agrandisement, 
or to be able to enjoy life in all sorts or ways but for doing 
good to others. 

Paro— Dharma ( Highest merit ) is obtained by treat- 
ing these wise men conversant with the sciences of life 
( Adhyaatmavidya ) by treating those who tread the path 
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of righteousness, those who are promulgators of Dharma. 
and also by treating the mother and father, brothers, kins- 
men, seniors, priceptors and by the study and publication 
of books on Aayurveda. 

Wealth is obtained by treating kings and richmen and 
by protection of the learned, ‘by the enjoyment of fame, and 
the status of being looked upon as a refuge and protector 
of all, by the general respect of the community, obedience 
and service rendered by others, and by the restoration of 
of health of persons that are near and dear and beloved to 
him. ' ' 

In India, the Vaidya has a special' place of honour in 
society, 

“ Janmanaajayate Shoodrah 
Karmanah Jaj^ate Dwijah. ” 

The tradition is that every one is born as a Soodra 
by birth,' but by his own actions he becomes a Dwija. 

“ Vidyaa Samaaptau Bhisbajah Dwitee 3 ’a (Triteej’a) 
Jaati Rucchj’ate. ” 

When he completes his education, a ..Vaidya is said to 
be born again, because he rises to the grade of Rishis by 
Acquiring the knowledge of Brahman. 

To deserve this honour, that is bestowed on him, the 
physician has also his own responsibilities. 

“ Bhishagapyaaturaan Sarvaan 
Swasutaaniva Yetnavaan 
Abhaadebhya hi Samratkshet 
Icchan Dharma Manuttamam. ” 

The physician who aspires to attain the highest dha- 
rma should protest all his patients with tender care, like h is 
own children. - 
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Those physicians who for the sake of their livelihood 
sell treatment, as an article . of trade, may be said to throw 
away heaps of gold and collect heaps of ashes in return. 
The physician who out of compassion for all creatures, 
devotes him self to treatment excels all other men because 
there is no gift more Valuable than the gift of life. . 

• “ Naardhaardham ( hhiatmaardham ) 

.Naapi Kaamaardham . 

'Adha Bhobtadayampratti 

Yo Vartate Chikitsaayaam 
Sa Sarvamati Vartate 

Nahi Jeevitha Dhanaahi 
. . . Daanaamanyet Visishjate. ” . . 

: < He .who 'has devoted -himself to the- free gift, of treat- 
ment out of compassion to living creatures and who gives 
the , invaluable gift of life attains the highest happiness 
( Moksha). Because there is no other gift in the suporior to 
the gift of life. ' ' - ■ ’ 

” ’ * ' ' ( ‘Sukham At>antam Asmite. ” 

Aatma-Eternal. 

i • . ' 

The eternal existence of Aatma is fully discussed. in 
Charaka in several places “ Nityah Furusba Samjnakah.” 
See, Sareera 151. The topics of Jeevaatma, Paramaatma and. 
Karma are often repeaced in. the studies of the individual 
praktitis of man and in explaining the Panchabhoota, Triguna 
and Tridosha theories which are fundamental to the studies 
of Aayurveda. 

Daivavyapaasraya Faith Treatment 

Aayurveda advocates Deva Guru Pooja (worship of 
God and Guru) as a means of securing devotion and knowledge. 
It also advocates Deiva Vyapaasraya-faith treatment and 
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Sat\vaavaja)-a treatment-treatment by controll on the states 
of mind (Chittavritti Nirodhah). This is yogic treatment. 

Deira Vapaasraya treatment includes 
“ Mantraushadhi Mani 
Mangala Bali Upahaara 
Homa, Niyama, Praaaschitta, 

Swastyaj'ana, Pranipaata, Yaatra, Gamanaadi ”, 

Varieties of Faith Cure . 

The following varieties of treatment are recommended 
for diseases caused by Daiva ( Unknown or non-physical 
causes ). 

( 1 ) Mantra-Tbe use of sacred hymns or words having 
spiritual potenc}\ Recently I saw, on the Railway station 
at Tenali, a patient bitten by a snake, who was brought 
absolutely senseless and stiff like a log of wood. He was 
placed on the ground apparently as dead. A telephone mess- 
age was sent to a Station Master who was reputed to possess 
great Maantrika powers. He replied asking the relatives of 
the patient to shout loudly into the ears of the patient that 
“so and so asks you to get up, therefore get up”. Thej' 
did so for over 30 minutes. But all the time, the patient did 
not show any signs of life. All of a sudden he slowly called 
out “What is all this”, and he was made to stand and walk 
with the help of the two relatives and taken back alive and 
free from the poison. 

Instances like this are reported from many places. 

(2) Aushadhi-Contact with or mere touch of some 
potent herbs worn as amulets. Here internal medication of 
the herbs is not what is indicated. “Aushadbee Prasastaah 
Dhaarayet. ” 

( 3 ) Mani-The touch of precious stones and gems- 
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Influence of active rays of radio-active substances is prohible 
indicated here. 

(4) Mangala-Benidiction or the influence of auspicious 
cermonies invoking the blessings of good wishes of others. 

(5) Bali-Practice of self-denial and sacrifice. 

(6) Upahaara-Feeding of lower animals and poor 
feeding etc. as a symbol of mercy and comradeship with the 
helpless and distress. 

( 7 ) Homa Sacrifice of ghee and fragrant substances 
accompanied by auspicious pravyers. Fire is considered as a 
visible symool of God. So also the sun. 

(8) Niyama-Practice of healthy habits and religious 
observances in the . past either knowingly conductive to clean- 
liness and self control. 

( 9 ) Praayaschitta-Atonement for evil deeds committed 
either committed in the past knowingly or unknowingly. 

(10) Upavaasa-Fasting as a means of self-purification 
of the mind and the body. 

r 

(11) Swastayayana-Benediction after presentation of 
offerings. 

(12) Pranipaata-Falling prostrate on the ground as a 
symbol of humanity and self-Surrender. 

(13) Yaatragamana- Visiting sacred places of pilgrimages 
in order to divert the attention of the patient towards pious 
thinking and also toj promote the influence of the change of 
climate, change of scenery' and physical exercise. In fact, 
all places of pilgrimage are really health resorts, with their 
scenic beauty and pure water from springs or rivers for 
bathing and driking. How, ‘of course, they have degenerated, 
on account of neglect due to want of patronage and to the 
glamour of western fashion. ' 
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The above methods of Daiva Vyapaasraya treatment 
are most effective in the case of those who believe in God 
and who- have faith' in- these methods of cure. Even today, 
there are numerous people of all religion in India, who resort 
to these methods and are greatly benefited.^ by it. They so- 
metimes effect miraculous cures not only in mental diseases 
such a S ( Hysteria and . Insanity but . also in purely bodily 7 
diseases. All pain and suffering disappears by diverting the 
mind of the patient. It is no wonder that intense Bhakti 
(faith) creates new'- and powerful vitality which can 
cafe even organic diseases such as Leprosy Diabetes and 
Consumption. ’ ' ■' ' 

Daiva Vyapaasraya treatment is now appreciated and 
utilised -'in America as psychic* treatment. It is an Infant 
Science. 

j . * i t "l*"* ' * * - 

, (4) Apoowata- Newness. 

, ( In addition to the four Pramaan as viz. , direct perce- 
ption Upamaanaa ( Drishtaanta-illustration ) Sabda ( Aapta- 
vaakya-testimony of accepted authorities) and Anumaana 
( inferences ) which ' are the accepted sources of knowledge 
in all the other saastraas, Aayurveda gives special reference 
and importance to a new Pramaana to prove the existence 
of Aatma-namely Yukti. Yiikti means reasoning. ' 

“Buddhi Pasyati Ya Bhaavaan 

'Bahukaarana Yoga j a Yukti. ” 

! Charaka Sootra. Ch. 2-25. 

* t • # r 

The faculty of understanding i. e. Bhudda arrives at 
a particular dicision or conclusion by the complited opera- 
tion of many ideas. .( Bhaavaas ). "Where you cannot perciVe 
certain things by ; the five senses, you think you to arrive at 
certain conclusions. For Example a man Yukti (reasoning) 
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helps/cannot-see Aatma unless he develops Yogic Powers. But - 
the existence of. Aatma can be inferred by Yukti (reasoning) 
ch. sut. 12. Another thing which is Apoorva to Aayurveda 
is that in addition to Sabda Aayurveda accepts as authority 
saastraas or sciences which are based on observation- and 
experiment,, dedications of which have been tested astound 
by competent judges if they are not contrary ’to known exp- 
erience and if they are for the benefit of the humanity. 

“ Yacha anyat' kaschit vedaat avipareetah, - 
Pareeksakaih praneetah sistaanumatah 

Lokaanu Grahapravruttah saastra Vaadah; 

Sacha Aaptaagamah. " Ch. Sut. I. V. 27. 

-■ (5) Phala Result '■ 

The supreme object of human ’ pursuit is however 
considered to be different when viewed from different angles' 
of vision. Every scientist considers '-his' 'own '.science as the 
best. . y 

The Dharma -Saastraas give importance to Dharma 
alone as the most superier. , ; 

Artha Saastraas consider wealth which may consist 
of riches, strength of body, the army, the cattle and the 
article of food, the extent of empire and the posibilities of 
conquest etc. as superior to all. 

» ’ } 

Kaama Saastraas say that the gratification of one’s 
desires should be the goal even if some obstacles are to be 
crossed or some suffering 1 should be' undergone for the attain- 
ment of the goal. The obstacles should be considered as 
unavoidable and insignificant. 

Among the Shad Dharsanaas, each has its own goal. 
For the Saankhyaas attainment of true knowledge is the 
supreme goal. In Yoga, Iswara Sannidhaana (Communion 
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with God ) is the goal.- For Nyaaya and Vaisheshikaas exti- 
nction of all misery is the supreme goal; Poorva Meemaamsaa 
consider attainment of, Heavan-Swarga-as the supreme goal. 
For Adwaita Vedaanta, the knowledge of Sachidhaananda 
Brahman-pure existence, intelligence and bliss is the goal. 
For the charvakaas worldly happiness for Jainsas-Ahimsaa, no 
injury to any living being in- thought, word or deed are the 
supreme ‘goal; ' * ■ 

Jeevanmukta is the goal of Aayurveda. 

Aayurveda considers Moksha in the shape of mental 
of peace ( Saanti ) as the supreme goal of man. This may 
be attained during life. It is not necessary to be in order to 
attain salvation in the shape of • perfect . mental peace. He 
may . continue to attend to his woridy duties without attai- 
nment or desire for the fruits of his actions as a Jeevanmukta. 

, (6) Ardhavaada — Supplementary and 
Irrelevent Arguments. 

Charaka discburages those who adopt these methods 
by saying following : — 

* ■' '"Pari samvatsaro Bhavaan 

■ ’ ■ 1 > : Siksha Swa Taavat Na twayaa 

v ' Gururrupaasito noonam,” (Vemana. 26) 

“ Go and study for one year more, You have not 
studied under a Guru properly. ” 

\7.\ Upapatti-Refutaiion. , 

Charaka strongly refutes the argument of Naastikaas 
and Swabhaavavaa is thus:- 

' “Buddhimaan Naastikya 
Buddhim Jahyaat 
- ■ : ••I'Vicchitsamcha. " 
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It is a waste of time to attempt to teach Aayurveda 
to one who does not believe in it. The student must first 
have a thirst for knowledge and then r approach a proper 
tacher with a firm belief that Aayurveda is an Aadhyaat- 
mika Science. 

Upakrama and Upasamhaara-The Beginning 
• and the End. 

Charaka begins and ends the Sootra Staana of his great 
‘work. Charaka Samhita, with a reference to Moksha-Salvation. 

' fn the beginning he says : — 

“ Dharmaartha Kaamamokshaanaam 
1 Aarogyam Moola Muttamam 

Roga Tasyah Hartaarah ‘ ' 

Sriyaso Jeevitaasyacha. ” 

J ( Charaka, Sootra 1-15 ) 

The avowed object of Aayurveda is to promote per' 
feet ’health Tor the sake of Dharma (performance of duty), 
Artha ( acquisition of Wealth ) Kaama (fulfilment of desires) 
and Moksha ( attainment of self-realisation ). Treatment of 
diseases becomes incidentally necessary because diseases are 
a hindrance to human effort in reaching 'these four aspira- 
tions of .life particularly Moks’na-Salvation-which is the 
supreme goal of life. 

' In the end Charaka gives the aims and objects of the 
study of Aayurveda in the following words: — 

. ’ ' • • 

. . __C “Tatra Ahimsaa Praaninaam Praana 

- Vardhanaanaam, Utkrishta Tamam 

Vidhya Brihmanaanaam 
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Indriya Jayo .Nandanaanaam 
Tatwaavabhodo Harshanaanaam 
' ■ Brahmacharyam Ayanaanaam 
Iti Aayurveda Vido Manyante”. 

When the question arose as to which is the fore-most 
amongst diverse means that exist for prolonging life 
( Praanavardhanaanaam.) the proper reply according to Aayur- 
veda should be Ahimsa-Non-yiolence and not food; which is 
the foremost amongst diverse means tqat, exist for enhancing 
strength, the reply should be enthusiasm and not bodily 
strength; which is the foremost amongst the diverse means 
that promote nutrition and bulk of the body, the reply should 
be learning and not meat; which is the foremost amongst the 
diverse means that contribute to satisfaction (Nandanaanaam), 
the reply should be, control of senses and not sexual enjoy- 
ment; which is the foremost among diverse means that 
contribute to the ecstacies of delight, the reply should be 
self-realisation and not a phrodisiacs; which is the foremost 
amongst the diverse means that guide to achieve the four 
human aspirations, the reply should be Brahmacharya (i. e.), 
to live in God and not Celibacy ”. 

“This is the view of the professors of Aayurveda”. 

“Iti Aayurvedavido manyante”. 

( Charaka Sootra-30 ) 

Although Aayurveda recognises the worldly or physical 
happiness in its different aspects mentioned above as the next 
best, the Science of Aayurveda has a higher purpose, which 
is really and in the long run of supreme importance. For 
example, food may promote life for the time being, but Ahimsa 
serves promotion of life best in the long run and similarly 
for the other items. 
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It is now abundantly proved that Aayurveda is pri- 
marily and essentially spiritual science. It- includes not only 
the modern medicinal sciences but all the other modern 
sciences which have some relation or other with the life of 
man. I therefore say it is the top science. 

“ Lokhah Samasthe Sukhino Bhavantu" 
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